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preface to % American (Mion. 

This volume introduces to American readers an- 
other rare and touching domestic story, from the pen 
of Hendrik Conscience, at once the most popular 
of Flemish novelists and the most highly-esteemed 
wherever his writings are best known. 

A lively and acute French critic and reviewer, the 
well-known Pontmartin, has likened the stories of 
Conscience to “ pearls set in Flemish gold,” and in 
point of delicacy of treatment and high moral value 
they richly justify the comparison. The present vo- 
lume will be found of a literary excellence equal to the 
best of its predecessors. There is the same admirably- 
constructed plot, the same absorbing interest, the 
same minuteness of detail; the same fidelity to nature, 
and the aame high moral tone ; and these are the at- 
tractive qualities that have rendered his books a 
welcome addition to the lighter literature of every 
nation into whose language they have been translated, 
and household treasures at home. 

The works of Hendrik Conscience are not romances, 
but pictures of real life. All his personages stand out 
from the canvas instinct with vitality; all his accesso- 
ries are true to the scene depicted, to the time, and to 
the occasion. Even in his historical novels he conveys 
the reader hack into the century in which the events 
transpired that form the basis of his story, and intro- 
duces the sturdy people who lived in those days, with 
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all their faults and all their virtues, as colored and 
modified by the habits and customs which then pre- 
vailed. 

In his domestic stories, as in those delineating a 
more chivalric era, we recognise the same bold breadth 
of outline, and the same picturesque effects, combined 
with even a greater attention to those finer details 
that go to perfect a* resemblance and give to the 
entire word-painting that exquisite naturalness which 
in sketches of home life constitutes their crowning 
charm. 

What the generalities of history have failed to ac- 
complish for the people of Flanders, Conscience has 
successfully performed. He has brought the Flemings 
nearer to us, and has kindled in us an interest in 
their joys and sorrows, by bringing us to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with natures actuated by like pas- 
sions, governed by like motives, moved by like 
sympathies, yet differing in many respects from our- 
selves, by reason of idiosyncrasies peculiar to their 
social condition and the absence of those intensely- 
exciting causes which accelerate while they render 
more profoundly turbid the current of life among 
nations more ardent in pursuit of wealth and more 
reckless with respect to consequences. 

Baltimore, April, 1857. 
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DEMON OF GOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 

The lingering mist is still hanging, like a veil 
of transparent silver, over the deep shadows of 
the forest; the air is chill and damp; .... but 
suddenly the beautiful May-day sun shows its 
glorious disk above the hills, and darts its beams 
far and wide over the face of slumbering nature, 
as a summons to life and to joy. The young, 
tender light is soft and mild ; it touches the tree- 
tops with glittering gold; it kisses the flowers 
until they open wide their lovely petals, and 
spreads itself, like a glowing sea of pearls, over 
the meadows, which are still bathed in the dew 
of dawn. The nightingale trills the last notes 
of her lay in the still foliage ; the laverock soars 
toward heaven, and his exulting song falls to 
earth in showers of melody; from every grove 
and every bush a thousand voices sing, to the 
Lord of all, their grateful morning praises. The 
early breeze is heavy with the sweetest fragrance 
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of flowers ; the light is soft and bewitching as a 
maiden’s smile ; myriad insects begin anew their 
busy life, and farther and louder swells the song 
of awakening birds All nature has re- 

newed its youth, all things are quickened and 
inspired with gladness and with hope, and from 
all creation arises the rejoicing cry, “Hail, lovely 
Spring ! youth of nature, sweetest smile caught 
from our heavenly Father’s face !” 

Man alone remained cold and unfeeling in pre- 
sence of the beauty wherewith his earthly dwell- 
ing is adorned. While plants and animals, and 
even inanimate things, are full of joy when the 
morning sun pours its radiance upon them, he 
alone lies unconscious, — buried in deepest slum- 
ber; nor does he awake from the semblance of 
death until the glorious mysteries of morn have 
vanished from earth. 

It is surely a melancholy thought that there are 
so many of our fellow-men who live long lives 
and die, without having once gazed in wonder 
and in rapture on the dawn of a new day. Many 
there are, indeed, who awake at the first peep of 
day ; but it is the necessity of toil, or the eager 
pursuit of gain, which entices or compels them 
from their beds. They stride along unheeding 
and in haste, with their heads bowed down be- 
neath the weight of cares and anxieties ; and 
although the heavens are glowing with all the 
colors of the rainbow, and the sun is pouring its 
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flood of enchanting light over the face of nature, 
in the hearts of those eager sons of toil and gain 
it is always dark, and before their preoccupied eyes 
there hangs a dull monotony of gloom. 

And this was, in all probability, the case with 
Mynheer Kemenaer, who had been sitting for 
more than an hour under a lofty acacia in his 
garden, with his arms crossed on his breast, and 
lost in deep thought.* Certainly he had not 
sought that bench thus early in order to enjoy the 
splendor of nature’s awakening ; for his back was 
turned to the east, and propped up against a 
syringa, and his eyes had not once moved from 
the gravel path at his feet. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was not quite five-and-forty ; 
and yet his hair was already gray, his 'forehead 
deeply wrinkled, and the light of his eye quenched. 
It would seem that he must have passed his 
life in material cares; and probably it was un- 
intermitting energy and toil that had bowed his 
head prematurely. 

However this may be, it might be conjectured 
that he had no reason to murmur at his lot ; for 
his house, which stood there in the distance, with 
all that large garden surrounding it, was one of 
the prettiest and best in the suburbs of a large 
city; and every thing about it — the plantations 
and the flower-beds, the outhouses and stables-p 
indicated competence and ease, if not great 
wealth. 
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Of what avail was it to this man of many cares 
that the rejoicing light of a magnificent spring 
day was bursting forth from over the hills ? What 
joyous spell could the sweet morning song of 
birds exert on him ? What did it matter to his 
narrow heart whether the air was laden with 
balmy odors or not ? 

There he sat, lost in intensest study ; and from 
time to time he stooped down and traced figures 
in the sand, and muttered something that sounded 
like capital and interest , rents and funds. 

Then he raised his head suddenly, as if thoughts 
of another kind had disturbed his calculations and 
distracted his attention. For a short time he kept 
his gaze fixed upon some object in the distance, 
and his trouble became greater and greater ; his 
colorless features became paler still ; his gestures 
indicated some inward and secret anguish; and, 
as if some painful blow had smitten him, he 
clenched his fists in despair, and set his teeth as if 
he were grinning with ferocity. And yet all was 
solitary and still about him; there was nothing 
that could terrify him ,or annoy him, — except, in- 
deed, the gloomy anguish of a heart full of re- 
morse, or the gnawing of an accusing conscience. 

At last he seemed to have got the better of his 
moody agitation, and said to himself, in a jocular 
tone, — 

“ What a fool I am ! Why can’t I raise myself, 
as others do, above these paltry fears and apprehen- 
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sions ? Am I, then, too simple-minded, too stupid, 
or too good, forsooth, to join in the universal strife 
for the possession of gold? Everybody thirsts 
for gold, everybody honors gold, everybody en- 
joys gold ; but nobody thinks of asking where it 
comes from. Look at the fortunate bankrupt! 
Does he not display his unblushing magnificence 
to the whole town with a smile of self-satisfaction, 
and spatter the victims of his fraud with the wheels 
of his chariot? The crafty man upon 'Change, 
who knows how to make the funds rise and fall 
by spreading false rumors, — is he not reverenced 
almost as a god for his skill in the science of Gold ? 
The shopkeeper who adulterates his goods, the 
merchant who raises the market price by fraudu- 
lent means, and a thousand others, — are they not 
all honored, praised, and respected? And do 
they not enjoy in peace the fruit of their skill ? 
And am I alone to worry myself because I have 
committed one single peccadillo, and employed 
means which men call dishonorable simply be- 
cause the law forbids it ? Who could bear wit- 
ness against me ? The paper I so stupidly left in 
the hands of Mynheer Robyn was destroyed long 
ago. The fire disposed of the object of so much 
dread and care. Am I not rich? What can I 
want more than I have ? Peace of mind? A man 
can easily procure that. Come, come; the un- 
easiness which torments me is without any foun- 
dation ; Robyn cannot live very much longer, and 
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with him the only witness of my reckless act goes 
down into the grave. 

“Suppose Monck knows any thing about it! 
But Father Robyn is too cunning to put his honor 
and his credit in the hands of such a wily old fox 
as that. I have nothing to fear on that score.” 

And for a moment his countenance was lighted 
up with a smile ; then he began to muse again, 
and his eyes sought the ground. His features 
gradually put on their first expression, — mournful 
to see, and cold, and full of care, — so that he 
looked like an embodiment of remorse. 

While Mynheer Kemenaer was sitting thus mo- 
tionless on his garden bench, the door of his house 
was thrown open, and a youthful maiden came 
tripping along the gravel path. After a few light 
steps, which were necessary in order to reach the 
nearest bed of flowers, she stood and looked around 
her with admiration and wonder. There was a 
gleam of poetical emotion in her bright eye, and 
a quiet smile played on her lips, and she inhaled 
the fresh morning breeze with such sympathetic 
energy, that one could see her bosom heave 
and fall. And when she had received the full 
impression of the glorious spring morning, she 
raised her speaking eyes toward heaven, claspe4 
her hands, and uttered, in unison with all that was 
around her, a deep and earnest thanksgiving to 
God; 

Eighteen times had the spring sun shone on the 
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fair head of Laura Kemenaer. Her form was tall 
and graceful in its slenderness ; her face was fair 
and sweet ; not fair in that soulless regularity which 
is so generally regarded as the perfection of maiden 
beauty. No, indeed : her forehead might have been 
deemed a trifle too high; her expressive mouth 
allowed too much emotion, too much enthusiasm, 
to appear; her slightly-aquiline nose was somewhat 
too significant and striking; but the forehead was 
so dazzling white, the rose of her cheeks was so 
tender, her eye was of such heavenly blue, and her 
smile was so soft and gentle, and withal so full of 
life and truth ! 

The becoming stateliness of her manner, her 
simple but costly clothing, and above all the air 
of finished elegance which stamped her slightest 
movement, her most passing glance, showed that 
she had received a most careful education, and 
that she was adorned by nature and by culture 
with the twofold gift of deep sensibility and of 
most refined goodness. 

When she had breathed forth her prayer to God, 
she turned her eye again toward the east, as if to 
bathe her countenance in the soft flood of light, 
and listened a while to the cheerful song of the 
birds. A smile of unutterable peace and joy irra- 
diated her features as she embraced, and as it were 
caressed, with her admiring glance, every thing 
that was putting forth its quickened energies 
around her. Then she seemed suddenly struck 
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with some emotion of sadness; her eye slowly 
sought the distant syringa, and she murmured to 
herself, — 

“My father! ever with his eyes bent on the 
ground, as if he were crushed down beneath a load 
of cares and vexations. What can make him so 
eager to be alone always? I dare not ask him, for 
it always vexes him when I do. Oh, that money, 
that miserable money!” 

As she spoke these words to herself, she walked 
hastily forward to meet her father; but before she 
had reached the syringa, the sound of her footsteps 
had roused Mynheer Kemenaer from his fit of 
musing. An entire change came over him: he 
rose from the bench, drew himself up to his full 
height, and advanced to meet his daughter with 
a cheerful smile. Now you would have thought 
his whole bearing stately and polished; his eyes 
beamed with affection, and he assumed an expres- 
sion of perfect calmness and ease. Every thing 
about him indicated the cultivated and happy man, 
accustomed to move in the highest and most re- 
fined circles of society. 

As his daughter threw her arms around his neck, 
with an affectionate morning greeting, he kissed 
her forehead and said, — 

“ It is the lovely May morning that brings you 
out so early, is it not, my darling Laura? All day 
long you will be wandering up and down, and 
musing and dreaming amidst your flowers. You 
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are quite right, Laura; the honey which drops from 
above into our cup of life is so sweet. Come, 
let us take a little stroll together. Your simple 
gladness of soul reminds me of your mother; she, 
too, in her childlike simplicity, saw only the bright 
side of the world." 

“Father, you are uneasy," answered the maiden, 
in a tone of soothing tenderness. “Tell me what 
clouds your peace ; I am sure I shall be able to 
comfort you." 

“I uneasy? You are quite mistaken, Laura." 

“You are always sitting on this bench, lost 
in thought, all alone, and with a cloud on your 
brow." 

“ Ha, ha, you silly child ! do you think a man 
can get through this world of ours without think- 
ing, then ? There's nothing. the matter with me; 
the fine weather fills me with joy and gladness. 
Listen to the birds ; look how the tender green is 
deepening, and how the flowers glitter in the sun- 
shine. Who can help feeling happy when all 
nature is smiling around him?" 

These words, and the tone in which they were 
spoken, seemed to cheer Laura. Her thoughts 
then took another direction. 

“ Father, if Berthold were here now, what pretty 
verses he would make! But he lives in the 
cily; and, ere the sun reaches Mynheer Robyn's 
house, it is already high in the heavens." 

“Do you think, Laura, that a poet must see 
2* B 
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things in order to describe them in that style 
of exaggeration which people call feeling and 
soul?” 

“ Indeed, father, it is quite wonderful. Berthold 
does not dwell amidst fields ; and yet he sings of 
nature, and paints her splendors with colors so 
rich and so true, that it seems as if bis verses 
echoed and repeated all that I admire here. Per- 
haps the poet’s soul is a mirror, in which the uni- 
verse is seen in reflection. Perhaps he knows, by 
a swift and sure insight, all things that are, though 
no man has spoken to him of them.” 

“ Silly child, the poet’s imagination stands in 
place of external objects to him; and when he 
takes it into his head to sing of the imaginary 
world in which he dwells, his verses delight the 
inexperienced heart, just as a prism dazzles the 
eye with its many-tinted glitter.” 

“ But to be a poet is something very grand ; is it 
not, father?” 

“ It is a relaxation, — an amusement like all others, 
— a mere whim of early youth. Even I, before I 
plunged into the tide of life, made verses like other 
people. Who does not write verses when he looks 
out on the glorious earth with the eyes of a youth 
of twenty ? Berthold will be rich one day. It is 
all very well for him to amuse himself now by 
writing verses : there is no great harm in that; ’tis 
a fancy that will pass away.” 

“Do you think so, father?” 
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' u Certainly; you never heard of a rich man 
making verses.” 

Laura laid her am* on her father’s shoulder, and 
answered, with a smile of triumph, — 

“ No, no ; you are mistaken there, father. Ber- 
thold will be a great poet, and be renowned among 
men, and retain all his loving sympathy with the 
beautiful and the good.” 

“ You think so because you wish it may be so.” 

“ Shall I tell you something, ^her? But you 
must not let fall any hint, in Berthold’s presence, 
that you know any thing about it.” 

“Well?” 

“ Berthold is printing his poems ! Oh, how de- 
lightful it will be to see the book on the leaves of 
which he has embodied the perceptions and fancies 
of his gentle soul !” 

A dark cloud of vexation and disgust gathered 
and settled on Mynheer Kemenaer’s face. “Ber- 
thold is printing a book, eh?” he muttered, and 
wrinkled his brow: “will his name appear on the 
title-page ?” 

“ Of course, father ; in large letters : — Berthold 
Robyn. I have seen the first sheet. How high it 
raises a man to see his name prefixed to a work of 
. real genius!” 

Mynheer Kemenaer shook his head, and by 
a great effort succeeded in overcoming his ill 
temper. “Bah!” said he, “people will forgive a 
young man more than one folly. Berthold will 
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not be long in regretting his ill-advised step ; for 
the ridicule, the envy ” 

“But, father,* * said Laura, interrupting him, “I 
don’t understand the world. Berthold, too, is full 
of fears; he trembles as if the appearance of his 
book was to be a source of fresh trials and suffer- 
ings. Who could do him any harm ? Is it a crime 
to sing of God’s works and ways, and to utter the 
purest feelings of the human heart in the loveliest 
form of humamppeech ? Does not a noble poem 
raise and expand our hearts to a kindred eleva- 
tion ? Does it not fill our hearts with a grateful 
and sympathetic joy, by awakening in them a per- 
ception of a higher being? Wherefore, then, 
should men hate the poet ? What are you look- 
ing at ? It is Monck who is coming up the path 
yonder. I don’t know why it is, but whenever I 
see Monck I feel a kind of chill, a creeping ; and 
you would like me to stay, would you not, 
father?” 

“That is the way you deceive yourself about 
people,” said Mynheer Kemenaer, who had com- 
pletely vanquished his irritation. “ Monck’s 
coming is quite a pleasure to me ; I was awaiting 
his arrival : he is to bring me important intelligence. 
Look you, Laura, Monck is no poet, but a man 
of reality and common sense, — a clever, shrewd, 
long-headed man. His art consists in the wonder- 
fully-rapid propagation and increase of gold;* 
and, although it does not win renown, this kind 
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of art confers wealth and respect and power. He 
is a simple sort of man, is poor Monck ; he con- 
tinues to be a clerk out of attachment to Myn- 
heer Robyn, his old master ; perhaps from mere 
habit. But you may be sure of this : — he is clever 
and industrious enough to accumulate millions of 
francs.’ 1 

Laura’s opinion was somewhat different, and it 
was with a lofty and cold expression of her fine 
features that she watched the advance of the clerk 
of Mynheer Robyn. Monck was a man of middle 
height, and might be about forty years old. The 
utter absence of eyebrows and eyelashes gave his 
face a peculiar expression. Otherwise there waa 
nothing remarkable about him, except, perhaps, 
the smile which never departed from his thin lips, 
and the cunning gleam of his half-closed eyes. 
In reality his face wore no particular expression 
at all ; it indicated a simple, downright man, too 
lowly and too powerless to injure or defraud any 
one. His clothes were in perfect keeping and 
harmony with his face : — a long frock-coat, care- 
lapsl y put on, hung down almost to his heels ; his 
hat was new once, but it must have been a long 
time ago ; but his cravat and his linen were white 
as driven snow. As he drew nearer, he greeted 
Laura with a profusion of bows, and said, in a low 
and deprecating tone,— 

“Ah, forgive me, my good young lady, for ven- 
turing to come to disturb you here amidst your 
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enjoyment of the fair face of nature. A thousand 
pardons. If Mynheer Kemenaer will spare me 
one minute, — only one little minute, — I will re- 
lease you at once from my intrusive presence.” 

“ I pray you, mynheer, discharge your errand,” 
replied Laura, with cold politeness: “you need not 
ask my pardon.” 

Monck smiled and bowed, and muttered some 
inaudible thanks, as though he regarded the se- 
verity of her look and the shortness of her address 
as so many proofs of affection and esteem. Myn- 
heer Kemenaer had already risen from his seat. 

“ Come, my good Monck,” said he, with good- 
tempered gayety, “ let us take a turn together for 
a moment. What news is there ?” 

“ Good ; very good.” 

“ You are the very pearl of men.. Laura, wait 
for me a moment ; I will be with you almost di- 
rectly.” 

“ Two words only, — only one little moment, — 
my young lady,” repeated Monck, with his most 
winning smile. They then walked a few yards 
farther on, and stood behind a shrub in quiet con- 
versation. 

Laura sat down on the garden-bench, bent her 
head, and looked at the gravel walk. She thought 
for a moment of Monck’s wily and obsequious 
civility, and on the friendship* her father seemed to 
feel for the clerk of Mynheer Robyn. Then she* 
drove the unwelcome thought away, and, resuming 
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the thread of her earlier and more pleasing medi- 
tations, she said, half aloud, — 

“I can’t understand it at all. Whenever my 
father speaks of Berthold in company, and says 
that he will be a very rich man some day, every 
face wears an expression of reverent approval; 
but if he happens to call him a poet, and to say 
that he writes verses, immediately every one 
shrugs his shoulders, and a smile of contemptuous 
derision flits over their lips. Yet they profess to 
value art, and pride themselves on being able to 
admire it ! Why should the artist be to them an 
object of compassion or of contempt ? Tis won- 
derful. A song enchants them; and they hate 
the noble instrument in whose soul it took being 
and form !” 

She was suddenly roused from her reverie by 
the voice of Mpnck, who was bowing again with 
renewed humility, and saying, — 

“ Good-day, Miss Laura ; you see that I have not 
abused your kindness. Forgive me, I beg. Your 
servant, — your most obedient, humble servant.” 
He was already far on his way when she awoke 
to a perception that these words were meant for 
her. Mynheer Kemenaer advanced toward his 
daughter with a bright smile on his face, and 
rubbing his hands with intense satisfaction. 

“Ha! you are merry, father!” exclaimed Laura. 
“ Monck said true, then ; he has brought you good 
news?” 
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“ Yes ; good news, — excellent news. I am quite 
delighted.” 

“ Thank God ! Let me have some share in your 
joy, father : what news has Monck brought you ? 

“ Laura, I have won ten thousands francs in one 
single day ! That is something grand, is it not?” 

“It is grand, since it gladdens you,” answered 
the maiden, coldly. 

“You don't love money, Laura; you don’t 
attach much value to it. Naturally enough : you 
have no idea yet what it costs to get it.” 

“I might perhaps come to love it in time,” 
sighed Laura, “ if it did not so often cloud your 
soul with cares and vexations.” 

“ Come ; let us talk of something else,” said 
Mynheer Kemenaer, interrupting his daughter. 
“What were you asking me when Monck dis- 
turbed us? Ah, I remember: ypu were asking 
why people do not treat poets and artists with more 
respect.” 

“ Rather, why the world seems to dislike a true 
poet.” 

“That is rather a strong word, Laura. If a 
poet is disliked, it must be by his rivals in art, — 
by other poets. But the true explanation is not 
to be sought there, my child. It is this : there are 
two great powers compelled to live together on 
earth, and they cannot help contending for pre- 
cedence and superiority , — gold and intellect But 
the power of gold is so great, so irresistible, so 
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overbearing, that genius must become its willing 
slave, or die of hunger and despair. Art is the 
loftiest form and expression of genius: it hesi- 
tates to do homage to the omnipotence of gold, and 
gold wreaks its own revenge. Nothing is more 
natural. Did you not notice last evening how all 
the company smiled with contemptuous pity when 
I said that Berthold wrote verses? My friends 
are men of tact and experience. They know that 
all the inborn genius of man, all his feeling, all 
his powers, are insufficient to secure him any thing 
but a miserable lot on earth. They attach a value 
to those things alone which bear present and pal- 
pable fruit, which secure to man a comfortable 
lot and aid him in bearing the burden of life. 
The word artist inspires them with real compas- 
sion. They cannot understand how a man who 
seems endowed with unusual powers of mind can 
be foolish enough not to employ them in the 
acquisition of gold, and, like a haughty beggar, 
fancy himself superior to those who are really 
noble and distinguished, even while he is com- 
pelled to ask alms to save himself from starvation. 
But do not let these unpleasant truths sadden 
you, Laura. Berthold is an exception to the rule : 
a large foi$une awaits him. He makes verses 
indeed, but he is not a poet in the ordinary sense 
of the word.” 

“What a dreary, ice-cold world you are sketch- 
ing, father! Your friends are mistaken, you may 
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rely upon it. Has not man a soul which craves 
to live ? Has he no feeling for any thing beyond 
the paltry necessities of his body, no capacity for 
lofty emotions, no deeper yearning than for gold?” 

Her father smiled, and was about to reply, when 
an old servant made his appearance in the path. 

“ What can Peter have to say to us ?” muttered he. 

“Does mynheer wish for breakfast?” said the 
servant. 

“Is it ready so soon? There is plenty of time: 
presently.” 

“Very well, mynheer; but I have also to tell 
my young lady that Master Conrad has been sit- 
ting in the parlor for more than a quarter of an 
hour. He says that my lady told him to come so 
early this morning.” 

“Well, well! he can wait: he will be paid well 
enough,” growled Kemenaer. 

“No, no, Peter,” said Laura. “Make my ex- 
cuses to Master Conrad, and ask him to be good 
enough to come into the garden.” 

And, taking her father’s hand, she said, coax- 
ingly, “ Come, father, let us go. I arranged with 
Conrad to give me my music-lesson thus early. 
Berthold has written a lovely May-song to sing 
to an air of Mendelssohn’s: Master Conrad has 
brought it with him.” 

“ Come, then, since you so earnestly wish it,” 
answered her father; and, as they walked toward 
the house, he added, “I cannot imagine why you 
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have taken such a fancy to this Conrad, Laura. 
I suppose it is because Berthold shows him so 
much kindness. People have already lamented 
their intimacy. Berthold is destined to be a rich 
man, and to move in the first circles of society. 
It is not at all right that he should be seen going 
about the city arm-in-arm with a man who is 
compelled to give music-lessons for a livelihood, 
and who plays the violin in church.” • 

“ But, father, Conrad is an artist of great genius, 
a man of feeling and science.’ * 

“I know he fs, Laura. He is discreet, civil, 
clever, experienced ; he knows the world ; he is 
all you like to call him : but what is he, after all, 
but a mere musician? In one’s own house one 
may treat such people with kindness ; but in the 
street one greets them with a patronizing smile 
and one passes on. It does not tend to raise 
Berthold in the opinion of the world to see him 
going about with one who earns his bread by his 
music, just as though he regarded him as his 
equal. I wish you would tell him so, for he will 
some day get himself into trouble with that sort 
of people. They will be reminding him of their 
former intimacy, and plaguing him for money. 
Far from paying him proper interest for it, they 
will never let him see his principal again. And, 

besides, the proverb says, Birds of a feather ” 

At this moment Master Conrad made his ap- 
pearance from behind a shrubbery. He might 
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have seen thirty-five years perhaps, although his 
thin and sickly face and his slightly-bent shoul- 
ders made him look ten years older. There was 
in the expression of his countenance and in all his 
gestures a modesty and a gentleness which showed 
that he was humble and timid. His clothes were 
in keeping with his calling: — a black coat, a white 
waistcoat, and yellow gloves rather the worse for 
wear. His clothes had been again and again 
mended, and several patches were apparent at 
first sight. 

Every thing about Master Cohrad indicated a 
humble condition, and somewhat of dejection, it 
may be; but at times his eyes flashed with no 
ordinary fire, as though an impetuous soul lay con- 
cealed and pining within his sickly and feeble 
body. As he came near he uncovered his head, 
and held his hat in his hand in presence of 
Laura's father. Kemenaer advanced to meet the 
music-master, greeted him cordially, took his 
hand, — with the tips of his fingers, — and said, in 
a tone of voice which admirably combined fami- 
liarity with lofty condescension,— 

“Master Conrad, you will not take it ill that 
my servants have kept you so long waiting? I 
beg a thousand pardons. Pray, count it a lesson 
more than the real number." 

“You are very kind, too kind, Mynheer Keme- 
naer, " answered Conrad. “If my visit is ill- 
timed, or if I disturb you in your morning walk, I 
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will beg you to excuse me. I will come again, were 
it twice or thrice in the day; but I beg of you, as 
a great favor, not to speak of any irregular pay- 
ment. ^ 

“ Really ! Have you got too much gold, then ?” 

“Ho, mynheer; but I am delighted to have an 
opportunity of showing you how much I feel my- 
self honored by your kindness. ,, 

Kemenaer slapped the music-master on the 
shoulder, and said, with obvious satisfaction and 
complacency, — 

“Really, master, you know how to use your 
tongue. I always thought you had more in you 
than you .cared to let be seen. You would have 
been a smart fellow, I'll warrant, if you had come 
into the world with a couple of hundred thousand 
francs.” 

This jest did not seem to be peculiarly relished 
by Master Conrad : his whole frame quivered be- 
neath the hand laid on his shoulder, and his eyes 
emitted a glowing spark, which Mynheer Keme- 
naer, fortunately enough, did not notice. Laura 
released him from his humiliating position. She 
took his arm, and said, in her most winning 
tone, — 

“Master Conrad, my father speaks only in 
jest. Have you brought the May-song with you? 
Yes? Is it in that roll? Let me see it. How 
good of you, Master Conrad! Thank you for 
coming so early. Let us go to the piano at once. 

8 * 
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You will sing the second, will you not? It is 
written for a tenor, and your voice is barytone.” 
“I have no voice at all of any kind, as you 
know very well, my young lady,” faltered the 
music-master. 

“ Sing as well as you can : it is only that I may 
be ready when Berthold comes.”. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Laura,” answered Conrad, 
“ what can any one refuse you ?” 

“ Really ! thank you for your civil speech. Come, 
now. You will allow us to go to the piano at 
once, father, will you not?” 

“ And the breakfast, Laura ? I shall not fancy 
waiting an hour for you.” 

“ I had quite forgotten that. If Master Conrad 
would be so kind as to take breakfast with us?” 
An assumed smile passed over her father’s 
countenance, as he said, with courtesy, — 

“I was just going to invite Master Conrad. 
You will give me great pleasure. Be so kind as 
to honor our breakfast-table.” 

And then, turning to a maid-servant, he said, 
with a threatening look, “Anna, don’t let any 
one into the breakfast-room, no matter who it is. 
Nobody, mind, — not even Monck! do you hear?” 
The music-master understood and felt the mean- 
ing and the object of this command, for he had 
long known the character and disposition of 
Mynheer Kemenaer. He turned his head aside 
to conceal all traces of his internal conflict; but 
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Laura took his hand, led him to the table, and 
said, with a merry laugh, — 

“ Sit there, next to me, Master Conrad. You 
are a good, kind man. I don’t know how or why 
it is, but I am always glad and happy when I see 
you.” 

The artist took the seat so graciously offered to 
him, but he unconsciously drew it a little back 
from the table, as though he wished to give some 
proof that he did not forget the prodigious dis- 
tance which separated him from his wealthy host. 
For some time Mynheer Kemenaer held forth 
upon the last concerto at the theatre in a tone 
of utter indifference ; then on the last exhibition 
of pictures, and on certain books which we will 
not name, and which were making a great noise 
among the higher classes, in spite of their shame- 
less indecency. Conrad spoke but little. The 
decided but worthless judgments of Laura’s father 
wounded his artistic sense ; but civility compelled 
him to conceal his annoyance, and to bow in 
silence at every appeal Kemenaer addressed to 
him. 

At this moment there came a very loud and 
very impatient ring at the bell. While the ser- 
vant was going through the hall to open the door, 
Kemenaer turned his ear in that direction, and 
laid his hand on the table, as if ready to rise up in 
a moment. He soon heard the sound of a manly 
step in the passage, and left the breakfast-room, in 
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order that he might not be detected in the very 
act of sitting down to table with the music-master. 
He returned immediately, and said, joyously, as 
h.e introduced a young gentleman, — 

“Welcome, welcome, Berthold ! You will be 
happy to meet Master Conrad here : he is, after a 
fashion, your friend. What have you got there 
under your arm? Books? Are you not afraid 
that people will take you for a student or a book- 
binder V* 

But Berthold took no heed of these jesting 
words. With a flush of genuine feeling on his 
cheek, he approached Laura, who had started up 
to greet him with an exclamation of delight. 

“Laura,” he stammered forth, “you see here 
the first offspring of my worthless muse. It has 
been fashioned beneath your eye: don’t judge 
the luckless book too severely. Mynheer Keme- 
naer, permit me to request your acceptance of a 
copy, not for the sake of its intrinsic worth, but 
as a feeble expression of my esteem. And you 
too, Conrad; I had destined this copy for my 
uncle, but I will get another from the printer.” 

Berthold looked on with unassumed trepidation 
while they turned over the leaves of his book, and 
he strove to trace in their expression the effect it 
produced on each of them. Mynheer Kemenaer 
smiled as he read half aloud the titles of the several 
poems: — Inspiration; Spring-song; Hymn of Praise; 
To the Nightingale — : — 
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Laura was tremulous with joyous eagerness as 
she hastily turned over the leaves to find some 
poem she had not read before; and she at length 
found one at which she continued gazing like a 
person in a trance, and with open mouth. It was 
entitled, To her . 

The eyes of the music-master shone with un- 
wonted lustre; he had, apparently, found in the 
volume a poem which gave him peculiar pleasure, 
for his lips were moving, and his hand was beating 
time with a slight but energetic motion, as though 
he was enjoying the melody of the verse, and 
chanting it to himself. 

Berthold was a handsome youth with strongly- 
marked features. His cheeks were not ruddy, but 
their color was delicate and pure. Beneath his 
lofty forehead two black eyes sparkled with a mild 
but passionate light ; and his lips moved expres- 
sively, and his dark eyebrows were drawn together 
with deep and earnest thought, as he looked on 
Laura and her father. In his dress, his gestures, 
and in his very smile itself, there was an air of 
simple grace and of innate pride. Every thing 
about him showed that he was endowed by nature 
with a good and loving heart, and that his powers 
had received all the culture which wealth and a 
high position could give. 

“Oh, father, father, listen! — what a lovely 
poem !” exclaimed Laura, starting to her feet with 
the volume in her hand. “What lofty, sublime 
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thoughts !” and she read, with kindred inspira- 
tion, the following verses : — 

“ He who the eaglet’s wing endowed 
With strength to pierce the thunder-cloud, 

And gave the tender, youthful spring 
The nightingale his praise to sing, 

And to the painter taught the spell 
Our reverent wonder to compel, — 

That Qod hath put into my feeble hand 
The harp I tune in praise of fatherland.” 

“Laura, one moment, if you please!” said Myn- 
heer Kemenaer, who had not been listening to his 
daughter, but was turning over the leaves with a 
perplexed and irritated air. “ Berthold, what is the 
meaning of the poem on the fiftieth page? for 
whom did you mean that?” 

“ For nobody,” answered Berthold, in unaffected 
surprise. 

Meanwhile Laura had turned to the page in 
question, and read, with slow and thoughtful voice, 
the beginning of the poem which was entitled 

THE USURER. 

“ There, in that house before whose gorgeousness 
The eye doth sink abashed, are wealth and state ; 

Peace and content are not ; . . . . 

There lives the shadow of a man, a moving skeleton, 

Who bears upon his haggard face the brand of sin, 

And ’mid his luxury doth sigh in vain for health. 

At morn he rises nerveless, unrefreshed, 

Nor knows he all the livelong day the zest of toil ” 
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A mysterious terror smote Laura’s heart as the 
last words escaped her lips. She became silent, 
and bent her eyes to the ground. Mynheer Keme- 
naer observed his daughter’s emotion, and divined 
its cause ; but he suppressed his vexation with a 
violent effort, and said, affectionately, — 

“Well, go on, Laura. It is rather an odd subject 
for a young poet who knows nothing of the world ; 
but the verses are eloquent and beautiful. Come, 
I will read them myself/* 

With a smile on his face, and without betraying 
the slightest emotion, Kemenaer resumed the in- 
terrupted poem, and read its strongest passages 
with sympathetic energy of manner and voice. 


“At mom he rises nerveless, unrefreshed, 

Nor knows he all the livelong day the zest of toil, 
Nor heeds the footsteps of the drowsy hours, 

But finds in all satiety and weariness. 

In vain for him each quarter of the earth 
Its choicest treasures yields ; in vain doth art 
Before his vacant eye her marvels spread 
Unseen, unmarked. Nor can his gorgeous halls, 
Nor quaint devices of rich tapestry, 

Nor floor of rarest woods most cunningly inlaid, 
Nor gems of purest art, avail to win 
From him a smile, or with the gold compare 
Wherein his treasure is. 

But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh ; 

And when at eve he seeks his wonted chair 
He sighs for lack .of ease, and, if perchance 
He turn his restless eye within, recoils aghast 
As though some fearful chasm did yawn ” 
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When he had finished he went up to Berthold, 
and shook his hand warmly, as he said, — 

“Not so bad, really; full of energy and color- 
ing; noble and beautiful words. A little want of 
experience, of knowledge of the world, but beauti- 
fully expressed. Here and there are a few ble- 
mishes ; if you like we will talk them over, and I 
will show you what I mean. Laura has to try a 
new song to sing with you ; so, while she and 
Master Conrad go to the piano, we will stay here 
and talk a little about art and feeling. Laura, be 
good enough to follow your music-master to the 
piano.* 1 

Conrad had already risen from his chair, and 
Laura accompanied him with slow and reluctant 
steps, as if she were vexed that she could not re- 
main longer with Berthold, to enjoy with him the 
pleasure of talking over the first appearance of his 
book. But she obeyed her father’s injunction 
without any indication of unwillingness. 

As soon as the door was shut behind them, 
Kemenaer threw himself into an arm-chair, with a 
hearty laugh, crossed his arms, and said, in a ban* 
Bering tone, — 

“ Sit down, Berthold. Now, tell me seriously, 
have you lost your senses ?” 

“I hope not,” answered the youth: “why do 
you ask such a question, Mynheer Kemenaer?” 
“What stupid trash is that you have written 
about the usurer? Do you forget who you are, 
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and to what station in society you belong? You 
are rich, or you will be so one day.” 

“ I don’t see your drift.” 

“ Your verses are the mere twaddle of a starving 
wretch who runs about with holes in his shoes, 
and is pining with envy because there are people 
better off than he is. You talk in this poem like 
a wretched poet on his way to the workhouse.” 

Berthold’s brow was suffused with a faint tinge 
of crimson ; but he repressed his indignation, and 
said, — 

“And is not usury a vile and culpable thing? 
Is it not condemned alike by divine and human 
law?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Berthold,” said Keme- 
naer, in a tone of biting irony. 

“ The poet can praise only that which is really 
good. It is his duty also to act the part of a skil- 
ful surgeon, and apply the glowing steel to the 
cankered wounds of which society is dying.” 

“ Bah ! mere moonshine ! Do you fancy the world 
will not go on just as usual because poets and other 
scribblers snarl at rich people ? The world has 
stood some thousands of years, and artists have 
always been poor and whimsical creatures.” 

“ But, Mynheer Kemenaer, usury is, fortunately, 
an exceptional crime; why do you mistake my 
meaning so far as to say that I declaim against 
the rich as a class ?” 

“ Why ? Because the words usurer and rich rum 
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mean about the same thing in the mouth and on 
the pen of an envious person. Anyhow, people 
are uncharitable enough to confound the one with 
the other. It is not worth while to discuss it any 
further. Let us come to the point. Tell me in all 
soberness, Berthold, what is your object in printing 
your poems ?” 

The young man hesitated, and appeared discon- 
certed by this home-thrust. “ I hardly know my- 
self, he stammered at length; “it is an irresistible 
impulse, a secret force which constrained me, or 
rather which overcame my timidity and my reluc- 
tance.” 

“Fame and renown, is it not?” said Kemenaer. 
“ Smoke and incense ? Now, do you know what 
you will get? I fancy I see all your artistical 
friends stirring up the gall of their inkstands with 
the point of their pens to ridicule and bespatter 
you. Of course you can buy their incense with 
money, I know ; for the prophets are not too proud 
to take off their hat to a gold-piece ! Your name 
will be tossed about in the journals: some will say 
you are a phoenix ; others will say that your pre- 
destined and appropriate food is thistles ; and all 
decent, respectable people will think you so absurd 
that we shall see you biting your nails in a corner, 
like a man who has committed some masterpiece 
of stupidity. Ha, ha ! you, who might have made 
the world of artists crawl and grovel at your feet, 
—you take it into your head to hand over your 
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name to the envy and spiteful criticisms of the 
common herd.” 

Up to this point Berthold’s politeness had in- 
duced him to restrain the emotion which was gra- 
dually swelling within him. The youth knew too 
well the disposition of Laura’s father, and had too 
often been wounded in his poetical susceptibilities 
by his cold sneers. And now he repressed his 
indignation as well as he could ; but there was a 
tremor of vexation in his voice as he answered, — 

“ All you say may be very true, Mynheer Keme- 
naer. Every man must see for himself what neces- 
sities God has laid upon his soul. A life so cold 
and so mercenary as that you counsel me to adopt 
would drive me to despair ; I must believe in vir- 
tue, believe in the bright future of man’s destiny; 
and, if the line I have chosen exposes me to scorn 
and suffering, I accept my lot still, even as you 
have pictured it.” 

Kemenaer shook his head, and replied, with a 
smile, — 

“ You are young, Berthold ; your inexperience 
makes you take appearances for realities. Don’t 
you think it would be much better for you to enjoy 
in peace and quietness the lot assigned to you? 
And if you want fame, respect, observance, supe- 
riority, commend me to gold : gold can do what 
you like; gold can give any thing and every 
thing.” 

“And only gold!” exclaimed the youth, with 
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contemptuous wonder. “ No God, no virtue, no 
excellence! — only gold! But what a world you 
fancy ours to be ! you cannot imagine more than 
two energies at work in it : — gold , and the cunning 
which wins gold.” 

“Well, you are not far wrong,” growled Keme- 
naer. “ Whether it offends you or not, all really 
thoughtful people are convinced it is so. Money 
can do any thing and every thing.” 

“Money can do every thing!” repeated the 
youth, with a sarcastic smile. “So it seems, in 
sad reality, when man looks only at the present 
moment; but read the history of the nations; fol- 
low the march of mankind down along the ages 
of time. What has made the nations what they 
are? what has diffused the light of civilization 
throughout the world? what has compelled and 
brought into subjection the powers and forces of 
nature, and made them subserve the well-being of 
man, like slaves obsequious to his bidding ? All 
our blessings and possessions, — laws, rights, free- 
dom, material strength, moral superiority, — what 
gave us these ? Gold ? no, no ; it is mind ; — it is 
genius, — the spark of God’s essence in man, given 
to him to enable him to command and to triumph 
over all that is merely material, in the might of 
his spiritual nature. And say not that genius is 
the slave of gold. Gold exercises absolute mastery 
over many men, but not over mankind as a whole. 
It is an energy of the moment ; it reaches not to 
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the morrow. Whereas genius, mind, is manhood 
itself ; what it does is undying; it lives on and on 
through all the ages ; it is ever developing itself, 
ever becoming greater. Nations have perished 
from off the earth, time has cast down their state- 
liest monuments and buried them beneath their 
own ruins ; but their mind, their genius, lives on 
in our laws, our languages, our arts, our sciences ; 
so that in truth, of all the toil of man upon this 
earth, nothing is immortal but the work of his 
mind. ,, 

Mynheer Kemenaer seemed to be deeply affected 
by the tremulous tones of Berthold’s voice and by 
the flashing of his dark eye. The smile had waned 
away from his lips, and he gazed on the youth with 
a sort of irritated wonderment. But when the 
enthusiastic accents had ceased to echo in the 
room, Kemenaer recovered his wonted calmness, 
and replied, in an unconcerned tone, — 

“Your words are rather high-flown, Berthold; 
you have got these notions out of books written 
by men who were burning incense to their own 
class and caste. What proofs can you bring from 
a world that has passed away ? or from a world 
which is yet to come? Only look about you in 
real life. What is an artist or scholar without 
gold? A poor devil perishing from want, and 
wistfully looking to see whether gold will ever 
condescend to think of him. Who, in our times, 
is honored, and respected, and praised, and obeyed ? 

4 * 
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The man who has gold. Poets may write about it 
as they like ; it has been so from the beginning, 
and so it will be to the end.” 

“ But, Mynheer Kemenaer, don’t be vexed if I 
say that you are altogether mistaken,” exclaimed 
Berthold, unable to restrain his impatient ardor 
further. “ Travel over the whole world ; look at 
the nations pointing with pride to the monu- 
ments of their country’s fame; listen to them 
extolling to the skies all that the past has re- 
corded to their honor ; read the immortal names 
whose lustre outshines earth’s most dazzling 
glories. Are they names of men who bowed 
beneath the sway of gold? No, no! the name 
of the wealthy Croesus excites only scorn; the 
name of the poor blind Homer has, for seven-and- 
twenty centuries, bowed the hearts of kings them- 
selves in reverence !” 

Mynheer Kemenaer shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. “’Tis of no consequence to me 
what men choose to say of me when I am dead. 
I can feel nothing but pity for people who pass 
their lives in want and contempt, in hope that 
men will pronounce their names with respect 
when they can no more hear the accents of 
praise. But — pardon me the expression — it is, 
in my judgment, an outrageous and unaccount- 
able piece of folly for you, Berthold, who will 
have at least a million when your uncle dies, to 
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declare war against gold and rich men, just like 
some poor, paltry, envious witling.* * 

“ You accuse me unjustly, Mynheer Kemenaer,” 
answered Berthold, with calm energy of manner. 
“I do not hate gold. It is a necessary means 
for carrying on our social life; in the hands of 
many persons it is reputable as the fruit of con- 
tinuous labor and moderation. I feel the greatest 
respect for a man in easy circumstances, who 
enjoys his lot without beiug the slave of merely 
material things; who recognises the truth that 
there are worthier measures of excellence than 
wealth, and that man’s heart, soul, and mind 
must live, if he is to fulfil his glorious destiny as 
God’s choice and elected creature upon earth. 
But the man I hate is he who would make all 
around him earthly and grovelling, in order that 
he, as the possessor of so much earthly wealth, 
may be almost adored by the worshippers of 
material good. The doctrine I detest, and will 
oppose with all the powers I possess, is the doc- 
trine that gold is better than every thing else and 
can compensate the absence of every thing else ; 
that happiness and worth and influence are not to 
be found on earth except in gold. This doctrine 
is the canker-worm which sits gnawing at the 
root of European society. It annihilates the very 
notion of self-sacrifice and duly and virtue. It is 
the death of all love, all honor, all endurance. 
People say that they must bow before gold as 
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they should bow before the one only God, and 
worship material prosperity as the single source 
and spring of happiness. And so are developed 
in man, and with ever-increasing rapidity, the 
instincts he has in common with the brutes: — 
bodily lusts, material longings and desires, and 
an ever-keener jealousy and envy of others. And 
what must be the fruits of this tendency? The 
firstfruits have been already gathered in. Since 
the higher classes themselves acknowledge that 
they have no other right to their money than the 
simple fact of possession, since they deny and 
decry all personal merit and worth, since they 
affirm that gold is powerful enough to transform 
a beggar or a blockhead into a person of position 
and influence, why should not the masses strive 
to take possession of this mighty gold by main 
force? For, when once they have it, the end 
justifies the means: they are absolved by the 
mere fact of their success. There have been 
those who, possessing the good things of this 
world, regarded them as a sacred trust, and felt 
that it was their duty to be ensamples to the 
mass of their fellow-men. They were the heroic 
defenders of their fatherland; the patrons, and 
often the skilled disciples, of the arts and sciences; 
the ever-wakeful guardians of the sanctity of 
human morality and civilization. And are they 
now to be degraded into the deniers or dis- 
paragers of all virtue, the patterns of covetous- 
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ness, of cunning, and of earthliness? I cannot 
bring myself to believe in a degradation so utter. 
The majority of rich people cannot think thus; 
and, should fortune really smile on me, I hope 
to rank myself with those who think that gold is 
a mighly power which must be hallowed by being 
consecrated to good and noble and worthy ends. 
Fortune has smiled on me ; I shall be rich ; but 
this does not satisfy my heart’s deep longing. I 
must look down from a higher eminence upon this 
wealth beneath which so many lie basely grovelling ; 
I will become something in the region and terri- 
tory of mind and genius, and multiply my being 
by the utterance of words which shall upraise 
men’s hearts from the mire of this world unto 
God ; and so at length lay me down to rest with 
the consciousness that I have lived for some 
higher end than the pampering my pride or 
pandering to my bodily passions and instincts. 
Perhaps my name may be remembered when I 
am dead. Who knows ? It may be but a dream ; 
but it is so soothing, so fair, that all the kingly 
spirits of earth have sought its realization even in 
torments and on the cross of martyrdom.” 

As Mynheer Kemenaer saw no way of bring- 
ing this colloquy to a favorable termination, he 
deemed it not advisable to thwart the enthusiastic, 
intractable youth any further. And so he rose 
from his chair, and said, quietly, — 

“Beautiful words, but very bad argument. 
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There is a yes and a no, — -just as with every thing 
that lies on debatable ground. Happily for you, 
Berthold, you are rich. I hope sincerely that you 
will not repent your way of thinking when it is 
too late. But now come, let us go to the piano. 
Laura wishes to sing the May-song you have writ- 
ten; — a May-song, something about the moon, 
something that nobody could cavil at, — I should 
not quarrel with that, now; but to worry and 
snarl at people in real life! *Tis a dangerous 
sport,— very dangerous indeed, Berthold. How, 
come ; we will talk it over again some day : your 
youthful enthusiasm may cool down a bit.” 

His cheek suffused with the warm hue of ex- 
cited feeling, and his whole frame thrilling with 
enthusiasm, Berthold followed Mynheer Keme- 
naer into an adjoining room. The clear music 
of Laura’s sweet voice fell on their ears, and all 
else was for the moment forgotten. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The house of old Mynheer Robyn was situated 
in a retired part of the cily, and was very hum- 
ble and poor in appearance. Its only entrance 
was a dark, gloomy door; and on the ground- 
floor were four windows, provided with iron bars 
by way of greater security. On entering the 
house there was an ascent of some half-dozen 
steps, then a passage which stretched away the 
whole length of the house. On the right hand 
of this passage were several doors opening into 
small rooms where Mynheer Robyn's visitors 
awaited him. The old servant whose office it 
was to open the door had received orders never 
to put two visitors into the same waiting-room, 
and never to allow any visitor to know who had 
come to Mynheer Robyn’s at the same time with 
himself. On the left side of the passage, close to 
the street, was one single door which led into the 
office. 

This important room was moderately long and 
broad and high; its two windows were covered 
with thick blinds, so that not a direct ray of light 
could find its way from without. Throughout the 
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office there reigned always a dim, mysterious 
gloom, which made one shiver, and depressed 
one’s spirits. Besides a desk, black with long 
use, three stools, an arm-chair with cushions, a 
sort of rack with several securely-locked boxes 
upon it, there was nothing in this dreary room 
but a large iron safe, covered with massive bands 
of the same metal, fastened to the floor by huge 
bolts, and secured with several locks of subtle con- 
struction. 

While Berthold was defending art and artists — 
with more good-will than success, perhaps — at the 
house of Laura’s father, Monck, Mynheer Robyn’s 
clerk, was seated at his desk in this dreary office. 
He sat for a long time without moving, and with 
his head buried in his hands. Anybody who had 
surprised him there would have thought that he 
had fallen sound asleep from weariness at having 
nothing to do, so deathlike was the stillness of 
that large room and of the whole house. But had 
he looked nearer he would have seen that the 
clerk’s eyes were wide awake ; and, if he chanced 
to notice the gleams of joy that danced in them 
from time to time, he would have shuddered at 
their cold, sinister, snakelike glare. 

At length Monck let his hands fall upon the 
desk, and muttered to himself, with a cunning 
smile, — 

“ Can Mynheer Kemenaer guess or suspect any 
thing? He asks odd questions; he coaxes and 
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cajoles me, and asks in a roundabout way whether 
I have any information about certain secret matters 
of business between himself and Mynheer Robyn. 
Can he have any notion that I kept back, from the 
papers Mynheer Robyn gave me to burn, one 
which is worth bags of gold ? Ha, ha, Mynheer 
J^emenaer ! you are not cunning enough to take 
in an old fox like Monck. This little bit of paper 
is worth an annuity to me if I should be driven 
to extraordinary means to get a living. Nobody 
knows what may turn up! ’Tis true, Mynheer 
Robyn says almost every day that he means to 
leave me a snug legacy ; but he seems to think he 
shall live forever, and so puts off making his will* 
The greedy old miser ! he recoils from the notion 
of a will as if it were an anticipatory separation 
from his possessions. Suppose this dropsy should 
kill him? I should have nothing; Berthold would 
get every thing. We shall see about that ! But, 
let the worst come to the worst, if I have to leave 
this house as I came into it, then Mynheer Keme- 
naer will gladly receive and provide for the poor 
Monck. This precious bit of paper which bears 
his signature is a powerful letter of recommenda- 
tion to his good offices. He is rich, and won’t 
miss a few thousands ; he will gladly sacrifice them 
to rescue his honor, perhaps his personal liberty, 
from peril.” 

At this moment the bell rang, and excited the 
clerk’s attention in an unusual degree. He stepped 
6 D 
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gently to the door, as if he expected some one; 
then his features assumed an expression of vexa- 
tion and annoyance when he foijnd that he was 
disappointed, and, instead of his visitor, the old 
woman came into the office, and said, in a low and 
mysterious tone of voice,-— 

“ It is the contractor who was here yesterday. 
I have put him in the green chamber.” 

“Let him wait till Mynheer Robyn comes 
down,” growled the clerk. 

“ There is a woman, too, who has been sitting 
in, the round chamber this half-hour. There's no- 
thing remarkable about her; she has done nothing 
but cry ever since she came. Not much to be got 
out of her!” 

“I know her: she has very shabby clothes? 
Margaret, you remember what I told you? — if 
that working-man comes who was talking to me 
yesterday at the door, bring him straight to me 
here in the office. How are things going on up- 
stairs?” 

“Very so-so. He has done nothing all night 
but cough and expectorate as if he were going fast 
to the next world. I have been urging him all 
night long to make his will ; but he says there is 
no need to be in a hurry. He promises me a con- 
siderable legacy; and, if death does not surprise 
the old hunks, I'm sure I shall be rich. So when- 
ever I mention the legacy I bring forward your 
name.” 
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“ Good, kind Margaret!” whispered Monck. 
“ 'Tis a mutual friendliness ; I am always mention- 
ing your claims, too.” 

“ 'Tis for our common advantage. You praise 
me, and I extol your self-sacrifice and devotedness 
to the skies. So the old miser will give us both 
more than we should otherwise get. 'Tis of little 
consequence which of us gets the most, since we 
shall put our two legacies together.” 

“ Very true, Margaret.” 

“ And when once he is dead we will have fine 
times of it. We won't be long before we are mar- 
ried ; we are no relations to the old screw !” 

“ That is true.” 

“And we are not young, either,” said Margaret, 
smiling and rubbing her hands. “ Handsome I'm 
sure we are not; but if we can only get hold of the 
bonny gold-pieces, we'll show people that we want 
nothing else to be happy. What do you say to 
that, my own Monck ?” 

“ Exactly as you think ; you ought to know that 
well enough,” answered the clerk, whose mind was 
wandering far away amidst other thoughts. 

“I'll just step up again and talk to him about 
his will and your services, and when he comes 
down make a bold push, Monck; for, be sure of it, 
the old screw may yet sink under this and baffle 
us both. Good heavens ! only think ! in that case 
Berthold, the empty-headed writer of tales, would 
have all.” 
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Monck shrugged his shoulders. 

“But suppose he were to go off suddenly?” said 
Margaret. “ What if the old skinflint were found 
dead in his bed ? What then ?” 

“Why, nothing.” 

“ Nothing. Oh, if I were in your place !” 

“ What would you do ?” 

“ If I could imitate old Robyn’s writing as well 
as you, and then if the old fellow were to die un- 
expectedly, eh ? why, I should write a will myself.” 
Shuddering with terror and astonishment, Monck 
replied, — 

“ Fool, you want to bring me to the scaffold ! 
Come, let me alone now; be off! There’s no 
danger as yet. This morning may bring good 
luck; Berthold has dug a pit in his own path; I 
shall do my best to see that he falls into it.” 

“ Really? What has he done, then ?” 

“ The bell is ringing,” cried Monck. “ Go, Mar- 
garet, and if it is the working-man, bring him into 
the office ; but leave me alone with him, for your 
presence might prejudice our plot.” 

He looked after the old woman as she walked 
away, and when she had disappeared he snarled to 
himself, — 

“ Marry ! marry indeed ! If your legacy makes 
it worth while, then indeed ! For money, yes ! I 
would marry you if you had fifty thousand francs 
perhaps. Old fool ! Ha, ’tis the printer’s man ; 
I know his voice.” 
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An artisan came into the room with stealthy 
step, and, looking round him cautiously as though 
he were a thief caught in the fact, he drew a book 
from under his blouse and gave it to the clerk. 
Monck took it eagerly, and put into the artisan’s 
hand a few pieces of money. 

* “ There is the promised reward,” said he. 

But the artisan looked at the money, and held 
his hand still open for more. 

“What more do you want?” asked Monck, with 
affected surprise. 

“ It is five francs too little,” replied the other. 

“Not at all; I am sure I have given you too 
much.” 

“But, sir, how can you say so? You know as 
well as I do that I am right. How can you find it 
in your heart to defraud a poor fellow who has 
brought his neck into danger to serve you ?” 

“Well, if you don’t think it enough, take your 
book and be off with it.” 

“You know the book is of no use to me. It is 
not handsome conduct on your part, sir. Only 
think ; only four copies were printed, because your 
young master wanted no more. I have managed 
to steal the book, sheet by sheet ; I have stitched 
it and boarded it with my own hands, and if it 
were known I should be driven away from my em- 
ployment in disgrace.” 

“Have you not got what I promised to give 
you?” 

5 * 
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“No; but, at any rate, give me something to 
get a drop of drink.” 

“Well, be off with you ; there is something over,” 
growled Monck, as he put a few copper-pieces into 
the man’s hand and followed him to the door. 

The clerk then came back into the office and 
gazed on the book with a low, triumphant chuckle ; 
then he sat down at his desk and began to turn 
over its leaves, saying the while, in a tone of 
great self-satisfaction, — 

“ He got it printed privately, eh ? That his uncle 
might look on it as a mitigated offence, and for- 
give him more readily? He fancies, the silly fool, 
that nobody knows any thing about it; as if I, 
his mortal enemy, were not watching his every 
movement ; as if one could not buy every secret 
with a little money I And now I shall have the 
satisfaction of laying the book before his uncle, 
and I rather fancy old Robyn’s rage will be worth 
a few thousands of francs to me. In truth, ’tis a 
wish to benefit his natural heir that makes the 
old man put off making his will. Berthold is his 
own brother’s son ; Margaret and I are strangers 
to his blood. Well, there is war between Berthold 
and me; open, unrelenting, skilful, legal war! 
He won’t believe it ; he is so careless and so blind. 
So much the better ! so much the better ! a slum- 
bering foe is easier to conquer. If I can only find 
any thing in the book to turn into a weapon of 
offence ! But I see nothing but mere stupid 
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childishness, — words and thoughts without mean- 
ing or aim : — The Bream of Youth; Evening Prayer; 
To the Nightingale; A Child's Grave . 

And thus Monck went on, turning over the 
leaves, and reading the titles of the various poems 
half aloud. He could not find the coveted ground 
of accusation, and the smile of joyous anticipa- 
tion gradually died away from his face, until, as 
he read each succeeding title, he uttered a snarl 
of impatient vexation. But suddenly he jumped 
from his chair and seemed to tremble with de- 
light ; and, after staring a while as if he could not 
believe his eyes, he muttered to himself, — 

u The Usurer! the usurer! What good angel 
put that title into his head ? It is quite enough to 
kill old Eobyn with anger. 

‘ There lives the shadow of a man, a moving skeleton, 

Who bears upon his haggard brow the brand of sin, 

And ’mid his luxury doth sigh in vain for health. 

* * * * * 

But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh ; 

And when at eve he seeks his wonted chair 
He sighs for lack of ease, and, if perchance 
He turns his restless eye within, recoils aghast, 

As though some fearful chasm did yawn.’ 

Capital, Berthold ! nothing could have been better. 
But what a precious simpleton he must be, that 
Berthold ! ’Tis his uncle, drawn to the very life. 
Could he have done it on purpose ? There is his 
very arm-chair : he could not be fool enough for 
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that. He has spent all his life at school ; and, oc- 
cupied as he has been with all this trumpery scrib- 
bling, I don't think he has any notion what game 
we are playing here. Perhaps he might have 
some suspicion, but he is always in the clouds. 
No, it must be an accident. He has been heading 
in his books that usurers suffer the pangs of re- 
morse, and spread out their hands fruitlessly for 
aid in the midst of their wealth. The blockhead ! 
he fancies he is wiser than everybody else; he 
looks down with contempt on the poor wretch of 
a clerk; and he is fool enough to put the rope 
round his neck with his own hands, without know- 
ing what he is doing. Well, ’tis a lucky accident 
for me ! Ha, ha, Monck, my lad, your enemy has 
run headlong into the snare ; take care he does 
not escape you now! And there is Mynheer 
Robyn coming down-stairs. We will just hide 
the book until we have settled our business-mat- 
ters ; else we shall get into confusion." 

So saying, he sat down at his desk, and assumed 
an expression of perfect calm and repose, as he 
took up his pen and pretended to be writing very 
busily. 

A side door was opened. Mynheer Robyn en- 
tered the office, leaning on old Margaret, and sat 
down carefully in the arm-chair, which was placed 
close to the iron money-chest. 

Mynheer Robyn seemed a worn-out old man, 
although he had not really reached his sixtieth 
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year ; but for years disease had been slowly sap- 
ping his strength. The blueness of his lips and 
the yellowish tinge of his cheeks showed that he 
was suffering from disease of the heart, and there 
were indications of threatening dropsy. His legs 
and feet were much swollen, so that he could not 
walk without assistance. The whole appearance 
of Mynheer Robyn, his face, his attitude, the lan- 
guor of his limbs, all showed an utter failure of 
vital power. His eyes alone retained their wonted 
life and fire, and there was something startling m 
the anxious, restless, suspicious glances he cast 
around him as he settled himself in his chair. 

The clerk had saluted his master without rising 
from his stool or seeming to suspend his work for 
a moment. For a few minutes not a word was 
spoken, not a sound was heard : then Robyn made 
a sign to Margaret to retire, and said to Monck, 
in a tone which was meant to be very authorita- 
tive, but which was only tremulous and harsh, — 

“Monck, come here! Are all the references 
you have been consulting in the matter of the con- 
tractor satisfactory? We must be on our guard; 
he may easily have borrowed money elsewhere, 
and when the day of reckoning comes we should 
be left in the lurch.” 

“ There is not the slightest ground for apprehen- 
sion,” answered the clerk. “ The contractor has 
met with an unexpected disaster ; but up to this 
time he has never wanted a penny.” 
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“You think, then, we may safely deal with 
him ?” 

“Yes, on the terms we fixed upon yester- 
day.” 

“ Well, there are the keys ; open the chest, and 
call in the contractor.” 

And, as he said these words, Mynheer Robyn 
detached some keys from a steel ring which he 
wore at his girdle, and gave them to the clerk. 
While Monck was opening the various locks and 
touching the secret springs which fastened the se- 
veral compartments of the chest, Robyn followed 
his every movement with an eager, jealous look, 
as though he feared that even his faitiiful Monck 
would rob him if he could. 

When this first command had been executed, 
Monck left the office, and returned a moment after 
with a respectably-dressed person, whom he mo- 
tioned to a seat. Then he sat down again at his 
desk behind the contractor, and placed himself so 
as to be able to watch the countenance, and espe- 
cially the eyes, of his master. 

“ Your name is Mynheer Guido ?” asked Robyn. 
“You wish to speak to me.” 

“ I am in a rather embarrassing position for the 
moment,” replied the other, “and I came to see 
you to know whether you would be kind enough 
to lend me some money for six months. I am 
willing to pay good interest for it.” 

“Times are bad, money very scarce,” sighed 
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Mynheer Robyn, looking upward. “How are 
your affairs ?” 

“Bad enough for the moment. There is my 
misfortune. I have contracted with government 
for certain works which were beyond my means, — 
a matter of four hundred thousand francs. Still, 
every thing was going on well, until a large por- 
tion of one of the buildings fell in. It is a se- 
rious loss, but the contract is good enough to allow 
a little margin for losses. But this accident has 
alarmed a good many people, and they think I 
must break down. Everybody is coming upon me 
for money, and my credit is in some danger. I 
want a good round sum in ready money to enable 
me to fulfil my contract. The works must be done 
by a certain day, and there is a heavy fine for 
every day I am behindhand. I must employ a 
great number of laborers to make up for lost 
time ; but, as government will not pay me any 
thing now, I find my cash failing me. You will 
greatly oblige me, mynheer ; I have much at stake. 
I shall either gain thirty thousand francs in spite 
of this accident, or abandon my contract and 
allow myself to be ruined.” 

“How much are the works worth which you 
have already completed?” asked Robyn. 

“ I value them at one hundred thousand francs.” 

“ How much have you to receive from govern- 
ment?” 
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“ A balance of one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs/ * 

“ And how much do you want now?” 

“ I can manage well with twenty-five thousand 
francs in ready money.” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs ! that is a terribly- 
large sum of money.” 

“ I will pay you good interest for it.” 

“But I don't lend money on interest.” 

“You don't want interest?” asked the con- 
tractor, with unaffected surprise. “I had heard 

but you cannot help me, then?” 

“Yes. I will go shares with you.” 

“What do you mean, mynheer?” 

“ The thing is clear enough. You have got 
about one hundred thousand francs’ worth of 
work to do. According to your own statement, 
the whole affair will bring you in about thirty 
thousand francs clear, if you can find the ready 
money you want. Say twenty-eight thousand: 
that will be seven thousand francs profit on the 
work yet to be done. Well, now, I will advance 
you the money you want for six months ; I will 
become your partner, and share your profit with 
you.” 

“But, my good sir, you must be making a mis* 
take, surely,” cried the contractor. “In this way 
you will get more than twenty-five per cent, for 
your money.” 
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“I don’t take interest for my money,” repeated 
Robyn, with icy coldness. 

“ But would you share the risk of all that may 
yet happen to the works ?” 

“ There are no risks, you say : the gain is cer- 
tain.” 

“But what do you demand of me? I don’t 
clearly understand you.” 

“ You will give me your bond to pay me, on a 
given day, the whole sum of twenty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred francs.” 

“And you advance me only twenty-five thou- 
sand francs ?” 

“Precisely so.” 

The contractor bit his lip with indignation, and 
shuffled his feet impatiently. Robyn looked at 
him with his cold, unfeeling eye; Monck was 
looking at him from behind. Neither spoke a 
word for a few minutes. At length, when the 
contractor’s features began to indicate dejection 
and despair, Robyn said, — 

“You know your own affairs best, Mynheer 
Guido. If you can get the money you want on 
easier terms, go and get it. I would rather you 
did ; for, while I sincerely pity honorable men in 
trouble, I don’t like to part with my money 
lightly. Only consider that the three thousand 
five hundred francs which I gain by joining you 
in your contract bear a very small proportion to 
the total of your profit. And then there is a 
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point worthy your consideration : I would let you 
have the money at once, before you leave this 
house.” 

The contractor sat still, and .appeared lost in 
thought. 

“Well,” said old Robyn, with a dry cough, 
“ my time is precious : — yes or no ? You are quite 
free in your decision. You would even please 
me by not pressing the matter further, and by 
going away as you came.” 

The contractor rose suddenly, and said, with 
a convulsive movement of his fists, — 

“Be it so, since I see no other way of extri- 
cating myself from my embarrassment. I am 
ready to accept your terms.” 

Four bonds were ready in an instant. The 
contractor signed them without making a single 
remark, and it was with undisguised contempt on 
his features that he took the bank-notes which 
Monck placed in his hand. He then strode from 
the office without one word of greeting, and 
opened the outer door for himself. 

Old Robyn rubbed his hands with glee ; Monck 
appeared beside himself with joy, and exclaimed, — 
“ Ha, ha, mynheer ! this is a lucky throw. The 
bird has some good feathers left; he will come 
again, he will come again!” 

“Yes, yes, my good Monck,” said Robyn, with 
a smile; “you deserve to be rich, for you know 
what gold is, and how men may multiply it in 
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an honorable way. Is there any thing else on 
hand?” 

“Only the woman whom I told yesterday to 
come again, because you were not at home. The 
information I have got about her is not satis- 
factory. ’Tis but a lean beast: she does not 
weigh more than four hundred francs in all.” 

“ Let us breathe a bit, — rest on our oars a bit,” 
said Robyn ; “ we shall soon hear whether we are 
likely to make any thing more out of her.” 

And again a deathlike silence pervaded the of- 
fice, interrupted only by Robyn’s fits of cough- 
ing. 

At a sign from his master, Monck went to 
bring the poor woman into the office, and bowed 
her into the same chair which had been so re- 
cently occupied by the contractor, and then took 
his accustomed seat at his desk. The poor crea- 
ture made a violent effort to restrain her tears as 
she saluted Robyn. 

“ What is your pleasure ?” he asked. 

“Ah, mynheer,” she moaned forth, “I am so 
unfortunate, so wretched, that I know not how to 
express my sorrows! Your compassion is my 
last refuge ; have pity on me !” 

“ Come to the point ! come to the point !” 
grumbled the old man, without one trace of 
emotion in his voice; “speak plainly. What 
are you come about ? You are trembling.” 
“Forgive me, mynheer,” said the woman, sob- 
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bing, and wringing her hands in despair; “I am 
come to you for aid ; and I dare not tell you the 
frightful mischance that has befallen me. I ought 
not, perhaps, to speak of it ; but you are of noble 
mind. The secret I have to confide to you is 
dearer to me than life.” 

“To the point! to the point!” coolly repeated 
Robyn. 

“ Oh, my God, what a confession for a mother 
to make!” said the poor creature, weeping bit- 
terly. “ Mynheer, I am a widow with five chil- 
dren. I have made many sacrifices in order to 
give a good education to my eldest son. He is 
now more than twenty years old, and had a good 
place as accountant to a merchant. My poor boy 
was industrious and virtuous ; his knowledge and 
his affection made me happy. But — how it has 
happened I know not — within the last few 
months he has got into bad company at Brussels, 
and has squandered much money in secret ways. 
They have discovered that he has spent money 
which he had received from the customers of his 
master. They were about to denounce him as a 
thief ; but I went to his master and implored him, 
on my knees, to spare him and grant me three 
days to make up the sum that is deficient. On 
this condition the merchant will keep the mise- 
rable secret for me. I have sought everywhere, 
among all my relations and acquaintance, to 
borrow the requisite money; the floors of ten 
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houses have been moistened with my tears, with- 
out my being able to disclose the cause of my 
despairing grief. You alone, mynheer, can aid 
me. This very evening expires the delay granted 
me; and, unless I can restore the money to-day 
before sunset, my son will be led away by gen- 
darmes before my very eyes.” 

“ So your son is a thief?” said Robyn. 

These words smote the hapless widow with 
terror, and her tears flowed thick and fast. “No, 
mynheer,” she exclaimed, with energy; “the 
poor lad has been led astray. He is in bed, more 
dead than alive ; he has a fever in his brain ; he 
does nothing but cry to God for forgiveness. He 
longs to die, he says, to atone for his crime, his 
foolish crime.” 

“ But, my good woman, what is the drift of all 
this lamentation ? Tell me how much you want,” 
growled Robyn, with impatient surliness. 

“A thousand francs, mynheer,” answered the 
widow, repressing her sobs and tears as well as 
she could. 

“A thousand francs ! What trade are you of?” 
“I am a fashionable milliner, mynheer; my 
daughters help me. The credit of my house is 
good. We have many customers, and get on com- 
fortably in the world.” 

“ Have you any stock of goods ?” 

“No.” 

“ And how are you to pay me back my thousand 
6* E 
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francs, in case I am compassionate enough to lend 
you that sum ?" 

“Ah, mynheer, just as you may appoint in 
your kindness. We would pay back a certain sum 
every month, or every quarter ; and, perhaps, in a 
year, or a year and a half, we might save enough 
to repay you all. Then, even were our debt to 
you acquitted, we should never forget the inesti- 
mable benefit you would have done us. ,, 

Mynheer Robyn seemed to think for a while. 
Monck, the clerk, stood up, with his arms crossed, 
and smiled as he gazed on the poor widow from 
behind. After a brief pause, Mynheer Robyn 
muttered to himself, half aloud, — 

“ A bad business ! — as bad as giving one's 
money away altogether." 

The widow saw in his eye some token of hesi- 
tation : she clasped her hands, and said, in accents 
of most earnest entreaty, — 

“ For the love of God, kind, generous mynheer, 
da not refuse my request ; it would be my death !" 

“I am very sorry, mother," answered Robyn, 
with more feeling than he had hitherto shown. 
“I am really very sorry that I cannot help you." 

“ You can help me !" shrieked the widow, as she 
fell on her knees at his feet ; and she continued, 
“Oh, show some pity for a wretched mother ! res- 
cue her, rescue her children, from everlasting 
shame ! we will thank you, bless you, and pray 
for your happiness and welfare, to our latest breath. 
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Oh, think that there is a God who rewards every 
deed of mercy ; He will reward you a thousand- 
fold in his glorious kingdom ! Mynheer, mynheer, 
refuse me not !” 

Old Robyn seemed really touched with compas- 
sion, and perhaps he was on the point of yielding 
to her passionate entreaties. She noted the change 
in his expression, and looked at him with eager 
hope ; but Monck coughed in order to attract his 
master’s attention, and then shook his head de- 
precatingly behind the back of the kneeling 
widow. Robyn slowly shrugged his shoulders, 
as though he would have said, “ Poor, unhappy 
creature !” But Monck held up his hand with an 
almost imperative gesture. The old man yielded 
to his clerk’s will, and said, — 

“How, my good woman, you must go; your 
request cannot be granted.” 

“Alas! alas! is there then no hope for me?” 
cried the crushed and agonized mother. “You 
are rich, mynheer; the loan I ask would rescue 
six human beings from shame and disgrace, — my 
son from prison, — perhaps from death.” 

Monck now came near and interrupted her 
pleading; he seized her by the shoulder, raised 
her from the ground, and said, as he led her to the 
door, — 

“ Cease your petitions ; they are of no use here. 
My master is far from well; he cannot stand all 
this excitement : you must be off without delay.” 
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Yet once more the poor mother turned and said 
to Robyn, — 

“ Oh, mynheer, if you cannot help me, excuse 
the importunity of a most miserable mother, and 
keep well the secret I have intrusted to you.” 

“ Come, come,” growled Monck ; “ no more of 
this !” 

He led her into the passage and placed his hand 
on the lock of the door, and said, with chilling in- 
difference, — 

“ You are crying. Tears are not the best things 
for you in the street ; people will be asking the 
reason of your grief.” 

“ Thanks ! thanks for your advice,” sobbed the 
widow, as she crept away from the door with weak 
and unsteady steps. 

On his return to the office he stood in front of 
his master and said, — 

“ But really, mynheer, what were you going to 
do ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Robyn; “the poor 
woman’s eyes touched my heart. I dare say she 
would have brought back the money all right.” 

“How could you dream of such a thing?” said 
the clerk, with a cunning chuckle. “ There is no 
bond. The thousand francs might as well have 
been thrown into the sea. A thousand francs ! 
’tis quite a fortune. And so you are to help all in 
the city who happen to be unfortunate? Why, 
in three months you would come to the dogs.” 
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“ True enough. But what would you have, my 
good Monck? I am growing old and tender- 
hearted. My heart comes uppermost now, and 
you know well the heart is a bad hoarder of 
money. If I had not you to think for me, I 
might fall into all kinds of troubles before I die. 
Let me shake your hand, my dear friend ; you have, 
anyhow, saved me a thousand francs. I shall re- 
member you, I shall remember you well, when I 
make my will. In a few days, if I don't feel my 
chest better but now lock up the strong box.” 

While the clerk was obeying this command, 
Robyn asked, — 

“ Monck, any news from the Brussels manufac- 
turers ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Kemenaer has of course lost his solid cash in 
that affair? I have often told him he is too rash 
and risks too much. You were wrong, Monck, 
to counsel him to enter into so hazardous a specu- 
lation.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, mynheer,” answered 
Monck ; “ you are entirely mistaken about the 
matter. I went this morning early to Mynheer 
Kemenaer to tell him that he has gained ten thou- 
sand francs by the speculation.” 

Robyn shuddered, and a distressing fit of cough- 
ing came on. 

“What?” he said, with a deep sigh. “He has 
gained ten thousand francs by the speculation? 
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and I refused to take part in it! Unfortunate 
wretch that I am !” 

“ You would not take my advice,” said Monck. 
“ If you had shared Mynheer Kemenaer’s risk, as 
I advised you to do, there would have been five 
thousand francs the more in this strong box, 
which are now stored away elsewhere.” 

“Alas, my intellect is growing feeble!” said 
Robyn, in a complaining tone. “Five thousand 
francs lost ! Ah, my friend, it makes my heart 
beat terribly. Fetch me a glass of water.” 

As the clerk went to execute this commission 
he cast a singular look on his master; and when 
he had reached the passage he rubbed his hands 
with a secret gladness, and said to himself, — 
“Well, that is capital ; he won’t be much in the 
mood for hearing verses now. Berthold will pay 
dearly the loss of those five thousand francs.” 
After Monck had brought the glass of water, 
Robyn remained for some time buried in mourn- 
ful musings. He then raised his head, and said, — 
“My vexation won’t bring back again the 
chance that is lost. Misfortune is the lot of old 
people. Monck, are there any letters?” 

“ Ho ; none to-day.” 

“ Have we settled every thing ?” 

Why, there is one thing more ; but I would 
bog you not to desire to know what it is.” 

“What do you mean by this mystery, — that 
long face of yours ? Some new disaster ?” 
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“Kot a disaster exactly; but it would aunoy you 
a great deal, and excite you, too. Your indigna- 
tion might increase the force of your disease, and 
so injure you. For the sake of your precious 
health, suffer me to be silent/ * 

“ Come, come, Monck ; don't worry me !” ex- 
claimed the old man, with a gesture of impatience. 
“ Tell me at once ; I command you !” 

“Ah, Mynheer Robyn !” 

“I will know what it is without delay." 

“Well, I must yield to your authority. Repress 
your emotion as much as you can, and allow a 
great deal for the errors of youth." 

“ Do you mean to speak out at once ?” 

Monck took the book fr.om his desk; he ap- 
peared to be trembling with anxiety, and walked 
so slowly toward his master, that the old man over- 
tasked his strength in rising from his arm-chair to 
receive the object which was to enlighten him on 
the meaning of his clerk's mysterious hints. The 
clerk stood at a little distance, and said, pointing 
to the book, — 

“An old gentleman, whose face I do not know, 
left this at the door for you this morning. By 
mere chance I opened the door myself. The old 
gentleman said to me, with a smile which seemed 
very like contempt, 4 Of course, Mynheer Robyn 
knows nothing of this. He will not soon hear the 
last of it, however.' " 

“What? what?- Who will dare to insult me or 
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laugh at me? What will men have to chatter 
about ?” exclaimed Robyn, anxiously. 

“Be patient a while, and let me go on, I beg you. 
‘Well, well/ continued the old gentleman, — who 
said, by-the-way, that he knew you very well, — 
‘ what new thing will turn up next ? Poor, old, 
infirm, gray-headed Robyn makes verses in his 
dotage, and maunders about the moon and the 
nightingale.’ ” 

“But what are you talking about all this while? 
Monck, are you out of your senses?” shrieked 
the old man, springing, from his arm-chair in his 
angry impatience. 

“No; but I wish to break the matter to you 
as gently as I can, in order to spare your feel- 
ings.” 

“What dreadful thing have you in your hand? 
Give it to me.” 

“ It is a book with all sorts of verses in it : on 
its title-page stands the name of Berthold Robyn , in 
large letters; and, since your name is ” 

He gave the volume to the old man, who was 
quivering with rage. He said not a word, but 
eagerly sought for his spectacles, to convince him- 
self with his own eyes that he was not deceived. 
Monck had come closedo the arm-chair, and had 
laid his hand coDapassionately on the old man’s 
shoulder, while he said, soothingly, — 

“Poor Mynheer Robyn, moderate your grief. 
Think that Berthold has acted thoughtlessly. It 
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is true people will laugh at you a little, perhaps ; 
but Berthold could not foresee that. It is quite 
accidental that you were his godfather, and that 
he bears your name. You cannot imagine that he 
is ungrateful; you have done him far too much 
good for that.” 

“ Oh, the scoundrel ! he has given my prohibi- 
tion to the winds ; he has printed his poems, and 
made me ridiculous in everybody's eyes. But he 
shall smart for it. Where is he? Is he in the 
house ?” 

“No; you can well imagine that on the morning 
of the publication of his first work a poet has a 
great many visits to make." 

“ I’ll let him see, the ungrateful dog ! Let him 
come near me ! Tis inconceivable ! he must be 
possessed by some malignant spirit.” 

And while he growled these words he turned 
the leaves of the book over with such reckless 
haste that it was quite impossible for him to read 
a single title. 

“Well,” cried he to Monck, “and what does the 
book contain ? what is printed on its disgraceful 
pages ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Monck. “ I have felt 
from my childhood an unconquerable dislike of 
verses of all kinds, and I have not opened this 
book ; but the old gentleman said there was no- 
thing but silly stuff to the moon, to the stars, to 

the nightingale ” 
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“ Rubbish of that sort indorsed with my name !” 
sighed Robyn. 

“Yes; but the old man said there was one beau- 
tiful poem in it, and he begged me to direct your 
special attention to it. Let me see : what page did 
he say ? He mentioned the page, but I have for- 
gotten it. Oh, I remember now; *tis the fiftieth 

page.” 

Mynheer Robyn opened the book again, and 
turned eagerly to the page thus indicated. There 
was a slight pause before he could find it, and then 
the word usurer stared him in the face. He uttered 
a shriek of disgust and wrath, and threw the book 
from him with such violence that it lay at the far- 
ther end of the room with its leaves open. 

“What is that has excited you so much?” asked 
the clerk, with well-simulated astonishment. “ Was 
not the poem a beautiful one?” 

“It was an accursed insult!” bellowed Robyn. 
“Ah, Monck, my good friend, I feel myself far 
from well. My blood is boiling in my veins, and 
my heart is throbbing violently.” 

“Insult? not to you, I should hope?” 

“ Take up the book ; read the word that first 
meets your eye on that page, and see if your hair 
won’t stand on end with indignation.” 

The clerk stooped and picked up the book ; he 
opened it at the fiftieth page. The fatal word 
seemed to appall him; he grew pale, and shook 
his head as though he could not believe his eyes. 
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A 8 if in mere distraction, he read, with a low but 
audible voice, — 

“ There lives the shadow of a man, a moving skeleton. 

Who bears upon his haggard face the brand of sin, 

And ’mid his luxury doth sigh in vain for health. 

* * * • * * * 
****** 

But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh ; 

And when at eve he seeks his wonted chair, 

He sighs for lack of ease, and, if perchance 
He turns his restless eye within, recoils aghast, 

As though some fearful chasm did yawn.” 

“But I never heard of such a thing !” exclaimed 
Monck; “it is dreadful! Berthold never wrote 
that poem. No man could be so detestably un- 
grateful.” 

He was interrupted by an energetic appeal to 
the bell ; and he turned his head aside to conceal 
the irrepressible gladness this sound occasioned 
him. The same thought was in Robyn’s mind; 
for he, too, kept his wakeful, glowing eye fixed 
on the door. 

A young man entered the office: a subdued 
smile played on his lips, and he held in his hand 
a book, which he offered to Mynheer Robyn, 
saying,— 

“Dear uncle, you won’t be angry with me? 
You are kind and good, and will forgive me what 
I have done. Do not reject this unworthy little 
volume but your glance is so fierce !” 
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“ Monck, give me the book yon hold in your 
hand,” shouted the old man, trembling with sup- 
pressed wrath. 

“My poems here? What does this mean?” 
said Berthold to himself, with a look of wonder. 

“You may go now, Monck; leave me alone 
with the hypocrite,” said Robyn. 

Berthold stood still and said not a word while 
the clerk was going away, as though he had a pre- 
sentiment of what had happened and of what was 
to follow. 

“Misguided boy!” exclaimed Robyn, with a 
shudder. “You have disobeyed my command. 
You have dared to print your silly rubbish. Is 
this the return you make for all my kindness to 
you? You, an orphan, without a farthing in the 
world, — you ought to have studied my every wish, 
my every aversion. Have I not educated you? 
have I not wasted my money on you because I 
loved you? have I not scraped and hoarded to 
leave you a goodly inheritance ? And you, — you 
bring my fair name to shame, and overwhelm me 
with ridicule in my old age !” 

Berthold listened in mournful silence to these 
biting reproaches. 

“Well, how, what have you to say for your- 
self?” roared the old man. 

“My dear uncle,” said the youth, with a sigh, 
“ I can’t conceive why you are so angry with me. 
You know that I have repressed, from deference 
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to you, my longing desire to print a few of my 
poems. It is something you can’t understand, — 
headlong, irresistible as a fever or an instinct. I 
have struggled with all my might against this 
yearning for fame. My will has yielded in the 
unequal conflict. I feared that it might displease 
you, but I hoped you would soon forgive me ; for 
what harm can my childish poems do, after 
all r 

“ Go on, go on,” said the old man, with a laugh 
of bitterest contempt. 

“Dear uncle, you are angry because I value art 
and science and moral excellence more than 
money. Nobody has the fashioning of himself. 
Were it possible, I would think as you do and act 
as you do. I cannot; my spirit is too strong; I 
must live through my intellect: but what does 
that matter to you, dear uncle ? Are you toiling 
to make me wretched ? Let my heart follow its 
only instincts: I shall be eternally grateful to 
you ” 

“ Stop, you canting dreamer!” shouted the old 
man. “ Here, take the book ; read, if you dare, 
what stands printed on the fiftieth page, — you ser- 
pent that I have cherished in my bosom only that 
you might blurt your venom into my face !” 

Berthold opened the book, and while he pro- 
nounced the word Usurer his uncle bent a savage 
and questioning look on his features. He could 
not imagine, could not be made to see, why that 
7 * 
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title irritated his uncle so much. Urged by affec- 
tionate pity, he was about to take his uncle's hand ; 
but the old man drew it back with horror. 

“ Usurer ! usurer !” said Robyn, with a deep 
sigh. “Ah, you throw that name on my head, 
do you ? and that is the return you make for my 
kindness !” 

“But, uncle dear, you are quite mistaken. 
Who could have put such horrible thoughts into 
your head ? The usurer is a being without soul, 
without feeling ; an avaricious wretch who watches 
and tracks the unfortunate, like a beast of prey, 
— not to assist or to console them, but, under pre- 
text of lending them money, to wring out the last 
drop of blood from the heart of the widow, the 
fatherless, the hopeless. And you fancy that I 
could dream of applying this execrable name to 
you ? Surely I should in that case deserve your 
hatred and your curse. But what ails you, poor 
uncle ? — you are so pale ; your lips quiver. Good 
heavens ! what ails you?" 

“ Go away ! get you gone !” yelled the old man, 
beside himself with fury. “Be off! out of my 
sight, out of my house ! Go, I command you, 
Berthold: after dinner I shall be calmer; espe- 
cially if I don’t see you.” 

Berthold stood quite stupefied and undecided ; 
his hands were clasped, and his eye bent wistfully 
on his uncle’s. At that moment Monck entered 
the office as though he had heard what Robyn 
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had ordered. He took Berthold’s arm and whis- 
pered in his ear, — 

“ Obey, Berthold ; you can’t oppose a sick old 
man. Go away, and take a walk; the nervous 
shock you have given your uncle will have passed 
away soon. I will make him see that he mistakes 
your meaning.” 

“Alas, alas! what have I done?” exclaimed 
Berthold, in a tone of despair. 

“Nothing,” whispered Monck; “it is a whim, 
a caprice ; but you must bear with it, and yield to 
it.” 

“Begone! begone!” repeated Robyn, as his 
head fell back over his arm-chair. 

Crushed and stupefied, the young man allowed 
himself to be quietly led to the door by Monck. 
The crafty clerk said, in a tone of indifference, 
while he was opening the door, — 

“ It was an old gentleman, an acquaintance of 
your uncle’s, who brought the book here. His in- 
tention was good, for he said all he had read was 
exquisitely beautiful. Keep your spirits up, Ber- 
thold; fame is something that men never win 
without suffering. Come back in the afternoon ; 
I’ll do my best to soothe your uncle and induce 
him to receive you with his usiial kindness.” 

Berthold seemed to understand some little of 
the meaning of these words, and strode off along 
the street like one distracted, and without looking 
about him. When Monck returned to the office, a 
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cry of terror escaped him. Old Robyn was lying 
back in his arm-chair motionless, and without 
consciousness, pale as a corpse, and without one 
lingering sign of life. 

The clerk ran to his master and began to chafe 
his forehead and his hands ; but all his efforts to 
rouse the old man from his stupor were unavailing. 
He seized the bell and summoned Margaret to his 
assistance. The old woman made her appearance. 
She had scarcely caught sight of her master’s face, 
when she began to beat her breast, and to cry and 
howl with such sincere vexation that she did not 
hear a word that Monck said to her. 

“ Get out of the way !” muttered the clerk, im- 
patiently. “ You set to work like a fool.” 

“Oh! oh!” she sobbed; “dead! — dead with- 
out a will ! So many years as I have lived with 
the old screw in hopes that something would turn 
up at last ; and now he is off so unexpectedly, — 
the old miserly wretch! Oh, oh! unlucky Mar- 
garet!” 

“What do you think is the matter with him ?” 
“ Apoplexy. Don’t you see ?” 

The clerk began to tremble as the thought 
flashed on him that he, too, might lose his legacy 
after all. 

“Fetch some water, some vinegar: we must 
bring him round again somehow.” 

Before Margaret returned with the vinegar, 
Robyn had moved his arm, to Monck’s great joy, 
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and had almost opened his eyes ; but they were so 
glassy and staring that the clerk was alarmed by 
an apprehension that his master had lost his 
senses. A man out of his senses can make no will ! 

When the old woman entered the office again, she 
found Monck trying to cheer up old Robyn with 
a few words of comfort, and to make out whether 
he retained his reason or not. The old man stared 
vacantly at him, but made no reply. 

“ Quick, quick, Monck !” whispered Margaret. 
“ Speak to him about the will ; perhaps there’s 
time enough still.” 

“Yes; leave me alone with him; take yourself 
off without delay.” 

“And why shouldn’t I be present too ?” grum- 
bled the old servant. “ I have quite as much right 
to be here as you.” 

“Are you going?” said Monck, with a subdued 
voice, but with his teeth set, and with a hideous 
grimace. “ Be off, or you shall not have a far- 
thing.” 

Then, overcoming his irritation, he continued, — 

“Now, good Margaret, I pray you, go out; you 
are wasting precious time. The favorable mo- 
ment has come, — never, perhaps, to return. All 
that I shall do is for our joint advantage.” 

“ Be quick, then, or he’ll slip through your fin- 
gers in a moment;” and she went out and shut 
the door behind her. 

Monck drew near to his master and took his 
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hand, and looked into his fixed and glassy eyes 
with an expression of deepest sympathy and pity. 
He moved his features violently, like a person 
trying to repress tears, or like a person trying to 
shed tears that will not come. However this may 
be, he began in a few minutes to weep bitterly. 

It may be that the fit was passing gradually 
away of its own accord, or that the grief of his 
faithful servant awakened him to consciousness : 
he made some efforts to move his lips, and at 
length articulated, with difficulty, — 

“ Berthold ? where Berthold ?” 

“No circumlocutions now,” murmured the clerk 
to himself, with eager joy; “time is precious 
now.” 

And, drawing his stool nearer, he threw his arfn 
round old Robyn’s neck, and said, in a tone of in- 
sinuating tenderness, — 

“ Poor victim of dark ingratitude, ’tis enough 
to break a heart of stone. Are you a little better 
now ?” 

“ Better, better; not di e ■ — ■ n ot die yet,” stam- 
mered Robyn. 

“No, no, good master,” sobbed the clerk. “I 
know your indisposition will pass away; but I 
shed tears of grief and vexation when I think how 
your kindness has been returned, and how your 
dearly-bought gold will be squandered after your 
death. You have, from your early childhood, 
toiled and endured, lived simply and singly for 
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one end, borne the reproach of all around you, in 
order that you might scrape together a little for- 
tune, stiver by stiver. I have helped you, sacri- 
ficed my own future, shared all your cares,— -as 
if the gold we won were mine own. Now, I love 
that gold; I love it with a fatherly love ; and if I 
shed tears, bitter tears, they flow from grief at the 
destiny which awaits your poor gold: do you 
understand what I am saying, my dear master?” 

“Yes, yes; gold,” said Robyn, drawing a deep 
sigh. 

“Berthold is your only heir,” continued Monck, 
with more haste and vivacity. “ He will have all. 
He hates and despises money. He will lavish it, 
squander it, spend it, waste it, give it away, bring 
it to nothing, as the fruit of what he calls the sin 
of usury; and he will make verses about his free- 
and-easy life, and call down curses on our heads, 
and on the gold we have scraped together with 
sorrow and fear and unresting carefulness. Who 
knows whether the ungrateful boy will not one 
day stand up among his artist friends, with a full 
glass in his right hand, and cast scorn and exe- 
cration on the memory of the Usurer who be- 
queathed him the fruit of the cares and toils and 
humiliations of a whole life?” 

“ Woe, woe is me !” whined the old man, shud- 
dering at the thought. 

While Monck was uttering these words slowly 
and distinctly, one by one, with superlative cun- 
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ning, he kept a close watch on his features, to see 
what kind of impression they made. 

“So unjust is fate!” he continued. “I, who 
have slaved for you and cared for you, — I, who 
for love of the gold and of you have allowed my 
youth to pass by without one pleasure, — I shall 
live to see the fruit of my sweat and self-sacrifice 
wasted in revelry and folly. And the poor Monck 
would have nothing left but tears for the memory 
of his old master, and, as the reward of his de- 
votedness, the pittance of black bread given to the 
poor.” 

Eobyn seemed to suffer much while his clerk 
was speaking thus ; he gazed at him in silence, 
and gave no other sign of consciousness than an 
occasional moan of pain j*r a faint wailing cry. 

“ Oh,” continued Monck, “why did not heaven 
decree me to be born your son or your heir ? I 
should keep all the gold, always, to the last penny, 
and reverence it and love it. There, in that chest, 
I should imagine that your soul was hovering 
around me; the chink of the gold would remind 
me of your voice. I should increase it, and mul- 
tiply it manifold ; and thus my gratitude to you 
would be ever growing ; and you, my good master, 
you would ever live, so to speak : you could not 
be said to die.” 

The dull, passionless eyes of Eobyn became so 
glazed that Monck was seriously frightened, and 
said, in a sort of desperation, — 
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“Master, master, God may call you. Leave me 
not poor and forsaken in the world. Tell me that 
you will make a will, that I may call a notary. I 
will go, — run. Good heavens ! what ails him ? He 
is dying !” 

A strong convulsion shook the old man’s frame ; 
his limbs became rigid, and his head fell back 
over the arm-chair. Monck was beside himself 
with agony and despair. He shook his master 
violently, and called him by his name; but he 
could no longer deceive himself as to the old 
man’s state. With his hair .standing on end, 
and his face paler than that of the corpse beside 
him, Monck continued gazing on the old man, 
and groaning in his anguish of defeat and dis- 
appointment. 

“ He is dead — dead as a stone — without a will. 
Every thing goes to that hateful Berthold; no- 
thing, nothing for me ! I shall be driven away 
from here ; I, who meant to be so rich. No way 
of escape ; death has ended all. Oh, it is terrible ! 
— the hideous old wretch !” 

He stood for a while thinking, with his hands 
pressed to his forehead. Suddenly a ray of light 
seemed to break in on the gloom, and he chuckled 
as he said, — 

“What a good notion! Margaret’s advice! — 
But the scaffold? A million, or the scaffold ? A 
frightful alternative !” 
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He relapsed into a fit of musing ; then, rousing 
himself, he went to the desk, and said, — 

“The demon of gold has taken possession of 
me. Yain are all my efforts to resist him. Well, 
the price is worth the risk. Who will ever know 
any thing about it? Can I not imitate old 
Robyn’s writing so exactly that I myself can 
hardly point out any difference? I am shaking 
all over; but a starving man trembles too. Any- 
how, the die is cast : I shall either be a millionnaire 
or a galley-slave I” 

He took his seat at the desk, spread the paper 
before him, took the pen in his hand, and then 
said to himself, — 

“ What shall I give Margaret ? Oh, nothing,— 
nothing ! I alone incur the danger ; I alone will 
reap the profit. It must be dated a month back, 
to avoid all suspicion.” 

He made an extraordinary effort to calm his 
nervous agitation, and wrote three or four lines; 
then he paused and read them over three or four 
times with scrupulous care. 

“It is quite right; all in due legal form: there 
is not a single flaw. Now for it again !” 

He then enclosed it in another sheet of paper, 
sealed it, and wrote on the outside of the cover,. 
“ This is my last will .” He then took from* the 
dead man’s pockets the keys of the strong box, 
opened it in haste, put the will in one of the drawers, 
and replaced the key on the ring from which he 
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had abstracted it. He then rang the office-bell 
violently, and composed his countenance into an 
expression of the deepest consternation. 

Margaret came running, and shrieked aloud 
when she saw the dead body of her master 
stretched in the easy- chair: — 

“What? Dead! without a will? Poor Mar- 
garet ! Poor Monck ! What will you both do 
now ? It is enough to kill one outright with rage 
and vexation.” 

“Silence, silence!” said Monck; “there is a 
will.” 

“No, no,” she groaned. “Let us face the real 
truth. We are most unfortunate. The ungrate- 
ful old rogue told me this very morning that he 
would make his will within the next fortnight. 
Let us open the strong box ; there must be gold 
in it. We can help ourselves to something, any- 
how.” 

“ There is a will, I tell you.” 

The decided tone in which Monck spoke made 
Margaret hesitate and doubt whether there could 
really be a will. At length, as she felt sure that 
old Robyn had not made one, she looked at the 
clerk significantly, and said, — 

“You have followed my advice. You have 
made a will yourself.” 

Monck tried to conceal his anguish beneath a 
laugh of scorn. 

“Foolish woman! Could I gain twenty mil- 
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lions by such a crime I would not perpetrate it. 
Dismiss all such foolish and wicked thoughts. 
The will was made by Robyn more than a month 
ago. I have no notion what its provisions are; 
but my master told me with his dying breath 
where he had put it.” 

“ There, in the strong box, of course.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, Monck, read it now.” 

“ It cannot be : Robyn sealed the will with his 
own seal. The president of the court alone can 
break it.” 

“But are you sure that we are named in it ?” 

“I incline to think so, because Robyn told 
me that we should both have reason to be con- 
tented.” 

“ Well, if we only get a good round sum!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. “ But in any case, even if one 
of us should get more than the other, our mar- 
riage is a settled thing, is it not?” 

“ Why, if you happen to get a large sum, you 
would not, perhaps, care to have me.” 

“What is settled once is settled forever. Do 
you wish to change your mind?” 

“No, no; but we have not time to talk about 
that now. Run you round among the neighbors, 
and spread the report of our poor master’s death. 
You must cry, and shriek, and shed floods of 
tears, if you can.” 

“ ’Tis very odd,” muttered Margaret, “that he . 
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said nothing to me about this will. Perhaps he 
wished to surprise me, after his death, by the 
amount of my legacy. Dear, kind-hearted man!” 
Monck seized her arm, led her to the door, and 
said, in a tone of irritation, — 

“Come, now; go and do what I order you to 
do ; and take care not to gossip : there is always 
great danger in that. Be off, and see how loud 
you can shriek.” 

The old woman ran up the street making every 
demonstration of extreme grief. The office was 
echoing, the while, Monck’s more subdued lamenta- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER m. 

An hour had elapsed since Berthold had left his 
uncle’s house, alarmed and bewildered; and he 
was still wandering aimlessly about the streets. 
His unusual gestures, the melancholy expression 
of his countenance, and the quivering of his lips, 
showed that he was tormented by painful and 
despairing thoughts. The passers-by stopped and 
looked after him ; some smiled, some ran against 
him ; but he went forward absorbeddn his mourn- 
ful thoughts, without noticing any thing or any 
person he met. 

His rapid walk came at length to an end. In a 
certain street, not far from the principal gate of 
the city, he stood still for a moment to make an 
effort to control his emotion. Then he turned to 
the left, into a clothier’s shop, and inquired of a 
woman who was standing behind the counter 
whether Mynheer Conrad was in his room. 

u Ha! good-morning, Mynheer Robyn,”, an- 
swered the woman, with many tokens of respect 
and affection; “ Conrad is not at home; but he 
has left the key in his door. He has gone out to 
get some music-paper, and will be back in a mo- 
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ment. Be so good as to walk up and wait a few 
minutes for him.” 

Berthold had unquestionably been no unfre- 
quent visitor to the music-master, for he mounted 
the stairs, entered his room without hesitation, 
and threw himself into a chair. He then remained 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, like a person 
who is thoroughly tired and who is disposed to 
rest. 

Conrad’s apartment was on the first floor of the 
clothier’s shop. It was very humble in appear- 
ance, but scrupulously clean, and adorned with 
careful taste. Besides the hired piano, — a pre- 
cious thing, indeed, to him, — there was no furni- 
ture but three or four elegant chairs, a large table 
cov^ed with piles of music, a violin-case, and a 
large lamp destined to give light during the long 
hours of evening toil. There was, besides, a book- 
shelf on which were ranged some fifty volumes, — 
chiefly works of poets, ancient and modern, — all 
unbound, and obviously well used. 

Although the inhabitant of this little room was 
evidently not very rich, it was easy to see that he 
was not in want, and that he could now and then 
indulge his taste by purchasing some little object 
of art. The broad mantelpiece was adorned with 
plaster casts, with curious shells and sea-weeds, 
with stuffed birds and other trifles, which must 
have cost some money, although they possessed 
little intrinsic value to any one but their pos- 
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sessor. The walls were hung with portraits of 
distinguished artists of all ages and from every 
land. They were so numerous, and so different 
in size and in framing, that it was clear that Conrad 
had devoted many years to the forming this col- 
lection. Although many of these portraits bore 
the names of celebrated musicians, painters, and 
scholars, the poets were in a decided majority, 
and occupied the places of honor. In a circle, 
surrounded by a broad black mourning-band, were 
Homer, Milton, Tasso, Camoens, Cervantes, Von- 
del, Chatterton, and a few others. It was a fan- 
tastic arrangement ; and it was especially strange 
that Conrad admitted an inferior poet like Chatter- 
ton, into a group from which so many widely- 
celebrated poets were excluded; but there was 
obviously some secret reason for this juxtaposition 
of names. 

Berthold sat a long time in Conrad's room with- 
out moving a muscle. At length his gloomy 
thoughts seemed to goad him to frenzy. He rose 
from his chair, strode impatiently up and down 
the room, and at length stood still before the 
little circle of great artists. His vacant eye was 
by degrees arrested, and at length fixed on this 
silent band. 

Up to this moment he had paid no attention to 
this whimsical arrangement of the portraits: he 
had looked on it as a, mere whim of Conrad's 
without any deeper meaning. But now, in his 
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paroxysm of despairing grief, he saw a mournful 
significance in the black band which surrounded 
the favored sons of song. He gazed long at the 
portraits in profound thought, and then mur- 
mured to himself, — 

“ Homer, the greatest of poets, — and he begged 
his bread and was blind! Torquato Tasso, the 
glory of Italy, — and he died an idiot! Camoens, 
the illustrious singer of the Lusiad, — he too 
reached forth his hand for alms, that he might 
not perish of hunger! Cervantes, the brilliant 
writer of Don Quixote, — he died poor and aban- 
doned of all ! Yondel, Flanders* mighty mind, — 
in his eightieth year he was stooping over his 
desk, the industrious clerk of a mont de ptiii! 
Chatterton, — in mad despair he quitted a life 
which promised him nothing but sorrow!** 

He drew back a few steps with a feeling of awe 
and terror, and exclaimed, in a tone of profound 
dejection, — 

“ What a hideous destiny ! The names which 
sparkle most brilliantly on the crown of humanity 
thus linked with accumulated and frightful mis- 
fortunes ! My uncle, Laura’s father, all who love 
me, — are they not right in their eager wish to 
keep me back from this path of sorrows ? Yes, 
yes; my decision is made. I will bid an ever- 
lasting farewell to art; I will put to flight my 
treacherous dreams, and try to forget that I ever 
felt any aspiration toward a higher destiny. I 
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will use every effort to find content in material 
and solid interests ; to love money as the chief 
fount and source of happiness; to find in the 
satisfaction of my bodily passions wherewith to 
slake my soul's deep thirst. Then perchance I 
shall slumber amidst the dull, drowsy peace of 
the world, and drag on an even, undistinguished, 
but tranquil and undisturbed life, until the grave 
swallows up both my body and my memory. Yet 
how bitter to a man is the frustration of his 
vocation! But it must be so; gratitude is a 
duty which no one csLn decline or evade. Yet 
this sacrifice is the abnegation of my very essence; 
it makes my heart bleed ; it appalls me as though 
my future life were to be without hope, without 
any pleasure that reaches to the soul ; but I am 
deceiving myself, doubtless ” 

“Ha, Mynheer Berthold!” cried Conrad, who 
had just come in, “ excuse my having involun- 
tarily kept you so long waiting. How beautiful 
your poems are ! I have already read the greater 
part of them. What fire ! what a tender inspire 
tion ! how they overflow with the glow and ani- 
mation of your soul ! Thanks, a thousand thanks, 
for the pleasure you have given me, for all the 
tender, pure emotions you have excited within 
me. But you are looking gloomy, Berthold ; your 
countenance is overshadowed with cloud. Are 
you not well ?” 

The young man grasped the artist’s hand. 
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looked at him with a mournful expression, and 
said, — 

“ Conrad, I am unhappy. My heart feels the 
necessity of disburdening itself. Let me bewail 
my destiny to you: it will, perhaps, lessen or 
soothe my sorrow.” 

“Now, tell me, what has happened?” asked 
Conrad, with profound sympathy, but with perfect 
calmness of manner. “I will try to console you, 
and I don’t think that can be very difficult. Black 
clouds are drifting over the stormy heaven of your 
imagination, eh ?” 

“ Conrad,” sobbed the unhappy youth, “ I have 
pronounced an irrevocable farewell to art!” 

“Well, thank God, ’tis nothing worse than 
that,” said the music-master, with a smile. “It 
is a common fancy of poets : they are always vow- 
ing to break their harps in pieces; but the melo- 
dious instrument is too deep down in their central 
being. They cannot get at it ; it is not subject to 
their mere will. Come, I see plainly that you 
have only the ordinary poets’ disorder; don’t' 
think of giving way to it, Berthold. Vexation 
and ennui are the magic words which drive the 
soul back upon itself and double its powers and 
energies. The poet feels this so truly, that he 
courts sorrow, in order to unlock the deepest and 
purest springs of inspiration within him.” 

“No, no; you are mistaken, my friend,” said 
Berthold, with a sigh; “my decision is irreversi- 
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ble. I abandon forever the future I had, in my 
dreams, shaped out for. myself. It grieves me, I 
confess; but I shall seek consolation in giving 
another direction to my mind.’* 

The unwonted tone of dull dejection with which 
these last words were spoken astonished Conrad, 
and made him feel very uneasy. 

“ Oh, Berthold !” he exclaimed, “may God keep 
you from carrying out your senseless resolution ! 
But what leads you to come to such a decision in 
such a hurry ?” 

“ Something horrible, the cause of which I can- 
not fathom. When I left Mynheer iCemenaer’s I 
hastened homeward to present a copy of my poems 
to my uncle. I expected that I should be scolded, 
but I felt convinced that my uncle would forgive 
me my imprudence with his wonted affection. So 
I walked into the office and offered him my book. 
Oh, Conrad, never can I forget that moment ! My 
poor sick uncle was beside himself with rage; his 
lips were quivering; he fixed on me a gaze of 
"hatred and of contempt, as though I had been 
guilty of the foulest crime. While I was standing, 
trembling and amazed .at the mysterious state in 
which I found him, he opened my book, pointed 
out to me the poem called The Usurer , and poured 
forth such a torrent of biting reproaches that each 
word smote my heart with despair and terror. He 
called me ungrateful, regretted the benefits he had 
conferred on me, said that I had applied to him 
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the odious epithet of Usurer , and ended by saying 
that I was a serpent who had spirted my venom 
on him in return for all his goodness. Astounded 
as I was by these cruel accusations, I was about 
to excuse myself; but he bade me, with a face 
deadly pale, to leave the house until the afternoon. 
My presence seemed to throw him into an agony : I 
ran about the streets like a madman ; and now I 
am come to you, Conrad, to pour out all my sor- 
rows into your friendly heart. This evening I 
mean to burn every thing I have ever written; 
to-morrow I shall break up the types of my 
printed volume ; no memorial of it shall remain 
on earth.” 

Conrad shook his head sadly, and said, — 

“ Destroy your works? Berthold, you shall 
never do it!” 

“My decision is made,” said the young man. 
“Nothing can alter it. It grieves me deeply; 
the thought that I must deny my soul the free full 
life of imagination appalls me, as though the sha- 
dows of an everlasting night were descending 
upon my spirit. But these are mere empty fan- 
cies: I shall get over them.” 

“Berthold, you are trying to deceive yourself; 
I don’t believe you.” 

“You will see, then.” 

“I dare not believe you. What? are you 
going to run counter to your vocation for such a 

7 G 
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trifle as this, and sink beneath the first disaster 
that you meet in the highway of art? Could I 
deem you capable of such weakness I should say 
to you, ‘You are right, Berthold ; flee from a con- 
flict beyond your strength:’ but you don’t know 
yourself. The energetic soul you have revealed 
in your poems is not one that can basely desert 
its duty from fear that the thorns interwoven 
with the poet’s crown may, perchance, wound 
his brow.” 

“No, no; it is not that,” answered Berthold, 
sadly. “I do not lack courage ; but you see, Con- 
rad, my uncle has loved me as his own son, and 
cared for me ever since my father’s death. He 
has given me an excellent education, and has 
toiled and saved in order to leave me an adequate 
inheritance. I cannot forget his kindness: in- 
gratitude is a word which makes me shudder ; it 
is the foulest of all vices. Since it grieves my 
uncle so deeply and so mysteriously that I should 
think of writing poetry, I will conform to his will, 
and accept my lot with resignation. Make no 
useless efforts to change my resolution, Conrad ; 
you would only make me hesitate, and add to my 
already sufficieiitly-great misery.” 

“ So, then, you are speaking advisedly and on 
reflection?” 

“With fullest consideration. This bitter fare- 
well to the dreams which have gladdened my life 
afflicts me with unutterable anguish ; but the feel- 
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thing:, henceforth art and I are strangers.” 

“And you will crush out of your soul the 
sacred sparks of poesy?” said Conrad, with a bit- 
ter smile. 

“Alas, yes ! forever !” sobbed Bert hold. 

“And then, what are you going to do with 
your thoughts and thick-coming fancies? How 
do you hope to still the deep current of your 
soul ?” 

“I will look out for constant occupation ; I will 
apply myself eagerly to business, and abandon 
myself to the enjoyment of the blessings of 
life.” 

“How you are cheating yourself with false 
hopes !” said Conrad. “You would be wretched, 
— beyond measure and hopelessly wretched. Do 
you know, Berthold, what is the secret of all 
happiness, of all power, of all greatness, in man? 
Mynheer Kemenaer would say, gold; and you 
yourself would approve him, in this dreary slum- 
ber of your real soul. No ! the secret is that man 
must know his true calling and destiny, and fol- 
low it. Woe to him who strives to obliterate 
God’s own mark and impress from his soul ! woe 
to the craven wretch whom mere accidents and 
casualties have frightened ' from his predestined 
course! These are the men who crawl through 
the world, wandering and lost; who mourn, who 
envy, who repine, who languish and pine away; 
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who go down to the grave without ever having 
developed the capacities and energies God had 
implanted within them. And, Berthold, you will 
stare at what I am going to say to you : — I am 
one of these half men, — one of these wandering, 
frustrated beings.” 

“You?” exclaimed the young man, in astonish- 
ment. “Impossible!” 

“ Look at my countenance : it is pale and thin ; 
my eyes have lost their fire, my back is bent, and 
my breast has no glow, no strength. I have been 
ailing and declining these many years. And 
what, think you, is undermining my health thus ? 
It is a mistaken vocation which is avenging itself ; 
a disappointed, deceived soul, which, for lack of 
other food, is devouring its earthly habitation. 
Sit down and listen : I will tell you what my lot 
has been. Perchance this narrative may cause 
you to turn back with horror from your fatal de- 
cision. My father was a poor schoolmaster. The 
greatest grief of his life was the thought that he 
could bequeath nothing to me, his only child. 
He devoted himself to my education with most 
affectionate care ; he not only taught me several 
languages, but he had me instructed in music, — 
an art which he looked upon as most available in 
case of need. My father was an artist in the 
depth of his soul, and a passionate admirer of the 
lofty productions of genius. He spoke to me 
with religious veneration of the illustrious poets 
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who gleam like stars in the firmament of human 
greatness ; he read me their writings, pointed out 
their beauties, and awakened unconsciously with- 
in me a burning desire of moral excellence and of 
renown. When I reached the verge of manhood 
my vocation was clear. I made verses on every 
subject and always. It was as though a con- 
straining power had taken possession of my whole 
being, as if a hidden fire were consuming me. 
My father noticed my inclination with sorrow and 
fear; he hoped it was a fancy that would not last, 
especially as I was soon to have a situation in a 
merchant’s office, and should have but little time 
for poetry. He was wrong: I made verses on 
the backs of letters; I was always lost in ab- 
stracted dreams, and either misunderstood or for- 
got the orders given to me. In a word, I was so 
completely lost that everybody looked on me as 
bereft of reason. After a trial of four months I 
was expelled from the office as a flighty fool, who 
had no capacity whatever for serious business. 
My poor father trembled for my future life. 
When I manfully declared to him my resolve to 
be a poet, whatever it might cost me, he told me 
in detail how wretched and forlorn the earthly lot 
of a poet is. He related to me the sad story of 
Homer and Camoens, and Tasso and Cervantes, 
and others like them, who are looking so pen- 
sively out upon us from that black circle. For 
many months I resisted his entreaties ; but, in his 
9 * 
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timid affection, in his deep anxiety for the tem- 
poral well-being of his only son, he implored and 
wept, until, at length, I bade adieu to poetry as 
something which was bound up with my father’s 
misery and my own. I believed firmly that I 
could crush down, with manly decision, all yearn- 
ings after fame within me. I soon found a situa- 
tion in another office, and there I fulfilled all my 
duties exactly, but without loving them, without 
real diligence. The embers of the suppressed 
flame glowed still in my heart ; and in spite of all 
my efforts my mind would float away dreamily 
upon the full tide of imagination. The conflict 
which my will was waging with my native in- 
stincts was so painful, that I sank into a state of 
utter prostration; I became quiet, dreamy, un- 
social ; my soul mourned in silence. I carefully 
concealed every thing from my poor father. He 
looked on my calm exterior as a most favorable 
sign for the future ; and, in order to confirm me 
in this disposition, he painted, in most attractive 
colors, my future standing as a merchant on my 
own account. Others had begun with small 
means, and now they were among the richest 
people of the city : why should not I, ere I had 
passed the middle age of life, be free from all care 
and anxiety, honored, esteemed, and beloved as a 
rich man? He lost no opportunity of extolling 
the power and the value of gold, and described it 
as a sure, unfailing source of rest and happiness 
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and respect; but my soul recoiled from all these 
visions and ways of viewing things. Meanwhile 
I went day by day to my office, and there I sat 
like a person in a trance ; my hand was cunning 
in work, and most diligent ; but my soul was else- 
where, wandering in wayward, gloomy meditations. 
By degrees my life became intolerable ; my soul, 
lured away from the path assigned to it by nature, 
could find neither pleasure nor comfort elsewhere. 
Even music became utterly indifferent to me ; my 
violin, so often my refuge and resource when my 
work was done, hung forgotten on the wall. This 
constant gloom and depression undermined my 
health ; a husky cough seemed to menace my life 
with a speedy close; I became thin, and pined 
visibly away. Ten years was I a clerk : — ten years 
of hopelessness and of repressed sorrow and 
anguish! Then God called my poor old father 
from the earth. The stroke was a sore one to 
me ; but it restored me to freedom, and gave me 
hope of deliverance. Again the bright future 
gleamed before me, of which I had dreamed in 
my youthful days. I tried again to make verses 5 
whole nights I passed in efforts to express the 
crowding fancies of my soul. Alas! the fount of 
feeling was drawn dry within me ; the perception 
of form and beauty was dulled and darkened. 
After several vain efforts, I was fain to confess 
that it was too late. My mechanical occupation 
and habits had crippled my fancy and robbed my 
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soul of its delicacy of feeling. Neither my des- 
pair nor my lamentations could give me back 
again the animating fervor of youth. I must re- 
main a clerk, — creep through life disgusted and 
heart-sick, and die of grief and vexation ! Al- 
though I am, perhaps, weak and abject in dis- 
position, (the abandonment of my acknowledged 
vocation seems to indicate that I am,) I could not 
endure such a lot as this. Long did I struggle 
against the wretched conviction of my powerless- 
ness. One evening, while I was sitting alone and 
gazing mournfully into the gloomy abyss of my 
future destiny, my eyes accidentally fell upon the 
violin which had so long hung unregarded on the 
wall. I uttered a cry of joy; a clear light seemed 
to be shed over my whole life. The violin !— to 
become a music-master, to live among artists, to 
be an artist myself! Full of confidence and pride, 
I resigned my situation as clerk, and devoted my- 
self with impetuous energy to the violin. For 
long months my lonely room resounded with the 
tones of my violin. I gave myself barely time for 
food and rest, so eager was my longing to win for 
myself the title and the glory of an artist. My 
health began to improve ; but, as I had no money, 
I soon felt the pressure of extreme poverty. I lay 
on a plank, I endured hunger and humiliation ; 
but I was sustained by the thought that I was 
engaged in a conflict on the issue of which my 
life or death depended. Alas ! I was but deceiv 
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ing myself, Berthold ; when a man is born to be 
a poet he cannot become a musician by mere 
strength of will. The violin, or the piano ! To 
become an expert artist on either a man must 
practise uninterruptedly from childhood; a man 
must have his whole undivided intellect and heart 
in the tips of his fingers, so to speak. It is now 
seven years since I thought I had discovered in 
my violin a brighter future for myself, — seven 
years of self-sacrifice, of privation, of toil ; — and I 
deem myself fortunate to be permitted to lead the 
music at church, and stoop to give the simplest 
lessons on the piano !” 

“My unhappy friend !” said Berthold, deeply 
moved. 

“All this would be as nothing,” continued Con- 
rad, with an air of dejection, “if remorse were 
not eating into my heart. To know that one 
was born to be something in the world, — some- 
thing great, it may be, — and to bear, through long 
years, the penalty of one’s craven desertion ! To 
be incapable of aught, because one has forsaken 
and renounced the one thing for which God had 
enabled one ! What is my life now ? Disenchant- 
ment, melancholy, despondency, despair. In my 
youth I dreaded bodily hunger; and now my 
wretched soul hungers, and will hunger until 
death frees it from the burden which has so long 
crushed it.” 

As he uttered these last words, two tears coursed 
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slowly down Conrad's cheeks, and he became 
silent; but, before Berthold could speak a word 
of consolation, be raised bis bead, and said, with 
bitterness, — 

“And you, Berthold, do you think that you 
can be happy in the common course of life ? Do 
you imagine that gold and luxury and splendor 
can slake the thirst of a soul like yours? Go, 
carry out your plans: try to forget that a spark 
of divine fire has ever glowed in your bosom. 
What would be the inevitable consequence ? 
Amidst all your magnificence you would feel 
your heart void and dreary; day by day, un- 
ceasingly, your soul will pine to try some higher 
flight ; you will become pensive, and dream, and 
wail, as though something were lacking to the 
fulness of your life; and if once you allow the 
season of flowing imagination — of swift, sure 
insight into nature — to pass by, then you will 
fare even as I; you will pine away in secret 
bitterness of soul, and look back with anguish — 
bitter, fruitless anguish — on all that you have 
wasted and lost. Gold will bring you no aid 
then. Gold cannot give a man intrinsic worth; 
it makes of a dunce and a scholar, a mere bump- 
kin and a high-bred nobleman— what? Four rich 
men ! God has given you a soul which struggles 
to express itself, to pour itself out in lofty verse ; 
which thirsts for fame; which is predestined to 
shine of its own inherent power and virtue. 
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Frustrate her aims, and never will she allow 
you rest on earth ; renounce and flee from your 
vocation, and I, — the poor music-master, — I pre- 
dict that you will be supremely and hopelessly 
miserable !” 

Berthold sat still, supporting his head with 
both hands and quailing beneath the stern re- 
buke of Conrad. He felt that his friend’s pre- 
diction was but too likely to be fulfilled; for 
during the conflict which had preceded his de- 
cision he had felt that his life would lose all its 
color and all its gladness. He was thoroughly 
vexed, and, not knowing what to say, he an- 
swered, almost at random, — 

“ Were I to follow my heart’s instincts, Conrad, 
I should take your advice ; but I am in grievous 
perplexity. It is not alone my uncle’s affection 
and the gratitude I owe him which prompt me 
to forsake the witching paths of poetry. The 
outward lot of a poet inspires wrath, fear, and 
awe. Alas! fame is dearly bought at cost of a 
whole life long of sorrow and suffering.” 

“What folly!” cried Conrad. “Ho man on 
earth is so happy as a poet.” 

Berthold pointed, with a mournful smile, at the 
series of poets within the dark circle of mourning 
on the wall. 

“I understand your meaning,” said the music- 
master ; “ I put together those poets, whom men 
deem unfortunate and unhappy, in order to com- 
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fort myself for my forfeited vocation by looking 
at them ; but I cannot say that I have got much 
good from this wilful attempt to make their 
honored names bear false witness.” 

“Do they not clearly witness that the poet’s 
crown is a crown of sorrows ?” 

“No; men think so, but they are wrong.” 

“ History is against you. She records the glo- 
rious renown of these men ; she records also their 
misery and their poverty.” 

“Look you, Berthold; there are many ways 
of looking at a poet’s vocation and life. Most 
of them have become great because their lives 
were full of painful incident, of turbulence, of 
seeming disaster and defeat. The soul is apt to 
fall asleep in the arms of unbroken peace, like 
a tempered blade, which loses both its lustre and 
its keenness in the rust of inactivity. Who can 
assure you that those great men have not spurned 
luxury and worldly ease because a secret feeling 
impelled them to an everlasting activity of soul ? 
Anyhow, there is not one of those poets before us 
who had not a hundred times the power to grasp 
what common men deem the elements and con- 
ditions of happiness. They have refused them! 
And why? Because, even in their poverty and 
wretchedness, they enjoyed a higher happiness 
than others can imagine.” 

“Ah, Conrad, I well know what you mean,” 
said the youth, with a deep sigh; “but if the 
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poet can raise himself so far above the material 
world as to forget the misery of his lot, must he 
not, like the eagle, stoop to earth at last ? If his 
heart does indeed thirst for friendship and love 
and esteem, how painful to him the realities of 
enmity, contempt, and humiliation !” 

“ Contempt and humiliation ! Can the poet - 
feel humiliation, — he whose one single sin is 
pride ? No, no ; never believe that, Berthold. 
He deems himself a privileged being on earth, 
and so he is, in deed and in truth. His eyes 
behold in nature exalted forms, ravishing colors, 
hidden meanings, which escape others; through 
the heaven of his imagination roll worlds crowded 
with infinite beauty and splendor; during one 
single hour of poetical rapture he enjoys more 
real bliss, more unutterably-sweet emotions, than 
this world’s rich men can purchase during their 
whole lives. His very vexation is enjoyment; for 
pain is the furnace wherein his soul is tempered 
with ever-renewed might and energy. By his 
works the poet multiplies his being : far away in 
distant lands, on hill-tops, and by gentle streams, 
reverent readers hang upon his voice and yield 
themselves to his influence ; he is present in ten 
thousand places at one and the same moment of 
time ; he is admired, he bewitches and fascinates, 
he sways an absolute power there where there is 
nothing but one little sparkle and gleam of his 
spirit. Let the true artist but feel that he shall 
10 
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never utterly die ; that when his body has crum- 
bled to dust his creations shall live on, and rescue 
other generations of men from the deadening love 
of earth, and raise human nature up to its original, 
to God, by the inspired love of the beautiful, the 
true, and the holy! Were not this enough to 
compensate him for all the casual sorrows of his 
life ? Come, Berthold, believe the words of one 
who reverences you as much as he loves you. 
Amend your mad resolve !” 

“Can I follow your advice? For, in truth, I 
feel that for me there is no possible happiness in 

outward things ; but I dare not, ought not my 

uncle, the obligations of gratitude ” 

“Your uncle will soften down, Berthold.” 

“No, no; he is too angry with me. I cannot 
give you a notion of the threatening fire which 
glowed in his eyes as he pointed to my poem, The 
Usurer ; there was in his expression the most 
burning, concentrated hate I can conceive.” 

“ The poem on The Usurer,” said Conrad, half 
aloud; “I see ” 

“You see why that poem should produce so 
terrible an effect on my uncle? Why, Laura’s 
father himself trembled as he read it!” 

“As to Mynheer Kemenaer, he is possessed by 
the demon of Gold, and he hates every thing that 
cannot be bought with money. But your uncle’s 
is a different case: he traffics in gold. It does 
not become me, any more than you, to say why 
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your uncle fancied he found his own image in 
your poem.” 

“ My God ! can this he true ?” exclaimed the 
young man, stunned and shuddering. “But it 
cannot be ; my uncle lends money, indeed, but it 
is to persons in misfortune, and far more from 
compassion than from lust of gold.” 

“ Gold has compassion on those unfortunate 
persons only who pay a high interest.” 

“ Horrible !” said Berthold, striking his forehead 
with his clenched fist. “I have been, indeed, 
though unconsciously, a serpent, and have repaid 
my benefactor by spirting my venom upon him. 
And can I hesitate to suppress the volume in 
which I have desecrated Poetry by the most 
hideous ingratitude? Conrad, Conrad, why did 
you tell me this? why have you confirmed the 
mournful suspicion within me ? You must your- 
self acknowledge that I cannot present myself be- 
fore my uncle while the accusation exists which 
a fatal inspiration made me write. Your opinion 
may be well founded or not: it is enough for me 
that my poem has so deeply wounded my uncle, 
my benefactor.” 

Conrad shook his head in disapproval, and ap- 
peared lost in thought. 

“ I thank you, my friend, for all your goodness 
to me,” said the poor young man. “You had in- 
fused fresh comfort and courage into my breast, 
and brought a ray of hope to irradiate my future; 
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but we are both wrong. Let us bow our heads 
submissively to the decree of fate.” 

All at once Conrad sprang to his feet, and ex- 
claimed, with unaccountable glee, — 

“ Ha ! I know an expedient, a means to appease 
your uncle, to rescue your book, and to put all 
your vexation to flight.” 

Berthold looked incredulously at his friend. 
“No, no; do not aggravate my pain by pro- 
tracted suspense,” he sighed. 

“ The expedient is simple, but unfailing. 
Simply cancel the leaf which contains The Usurer . 
Write another poem to replace it. Assure your 
uncle that the poem is cancelled and destroyed. 
This token of your submission will please him.” 
Berthold’s countenance brightened immediately. 
“ What a happy thought!” he exclaimed. 

“Is it not? Your uncle will forgive you at 
once, and perhaps he will no longer oppose the 
publication of a book which contains nothing that 
can displease him.” 

“ Certainly; this fatal poem is the only possible 
cause of his incomprehensible rage. My uncle 
is goodness itself ; he is, perhaps, already lament- 
ing the vexation he has occasioned me. What a 
dead weight you have removed from my heart, 
Conrad ! I was deceiving you in assuming an air 
of indifference and submission : the conflict had 
already begun within me ; my soul was racked 
with anguish. Now it has ended; the gloomy 
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cloud has dispersed. To be a poet ! Yes, I must, 
I will, be a poet ! Unhappiness, pain, opposition, 
— nothing shall keep me back !” 

The music-master eagerly pressed the young 
man’s hand, and exclaimed, with tears of gladness 
in his eyes, — 

“No fear of that, Berthold; look forward with 
stout-hearted confidence. The loveliest life that 
ever mortal knew is smiling before you. You 
will be rich ; God has chosen for you a bride who 
is worthy to be a poet’s companion for life ; who 
can understand you, and love you, and reverence 
you because you are a poet. Every thing that 
money can bestow is yours ; all the deepest joys 
man’s heart can know are yours. What a doubly- 
blessed lot is yours! Endowed with abundant 
wealth, with the better wealth of genius, with 
youthful energy , — you speak of unhappiness !” 
And his voice quivered and fell, as though the 
contrast were too painful for him. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, with a low, plaintive sigh, “ there is one — 
only one — misfortune that can trouble you : your 
zeal, cradled in excess of bliss, may forget its lofty 
vocation. This thought appalls me. Were you to 
degenerate, I think I should lament your forfeited 
glory even more than my own.” 

“You love me well, Conrad,” said the youth, 
touched by the sad tones of the music-master’s 
voice. 

“Need I say that again, Berthold?” asked his 
10* H 
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friend* with glistening eyes. “I have looked 
on the development of your young reason with 
anxious care; I have encouraged you and urged 
you onward in the paths of art, without your 
knowing what I was doing. While you, utterly 
unconscious of your rare gifts, were making verses 
only to please your Laura, I was prognosticating 
for you all the magnificence of surpassing genius 
and the splendor of deathless fame. Forgive me 
my pride ; I fancied it would raise me in my own 
eyes, and be a comfort to me, in my melancholy 
life, that I had opened to a great and noble poet 
the gates I could never enter myself.” 

Berthold threw his arms around his friend’s 
neck, and said, in his most affectionate tone, — 

“ Dear Conrad, I shall requite you for your affec- 
tionate care. The first use I shall make of my 
wealth will be to better your lot for you. We 
shall always be friends.” 

The shopkeeper opened the door at this junc- 
ture, and surprised Berthold in this outburst of 
grateful friendship. 

“Mynheer Robyn,” said she, “pray excuse my 
coming in so thoughtlessly; but there is a woman 
below with a message for you ; — your uncle’s ser- 
vant.” 

“Margaret!” cried Berthold, rushing down to 
meet her and receive her message. “You are. 
crying, Margaret: what has happened?” 

But the old woman sank into a chair, and began 
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to weep with loud cries of distress, while the 
young man asked a number of eager ques- 
tions. 

“Let me take breath; let me come to a bit !” 
she cried, with every demonstration of despair. 
“ Alas ! I shall die, I’m sure : this blow will kill 
me outright !” 

“For God’s sake, speak, Margaret,” said Ber- 
thold ; “ you make me tremble. Why are you 
crying so bitterly?” 

“ Oh, how unfortunate I am ! The kind Myn- 
heer Robyn, who has made a will, that his old 
Margaret might not be forgotten.” 

“ My uncle ! A will ! What do you mean ? 
What has happened ?” shouted Berthold, who was 
pale and almost faint with anxiety and alarm. 

“He is dead, — dead !” sobbed the servant, with 
a fresh flood of tears. 

The young man uttered one single, piercing 
shriek, and fell upon the bosom of his friend. 

“Conrad, Conrad, have pity on your poor 
friend! I shudder at myself. The serpent has 
poisoned, has murdered, its benefactor. He is 
dead ; he has sunk beneath the agony of his rage ; 
he has cursed me perhaps !” 

Margaret stood up, drew near the young man, 
and said, as calmly as though her grief had sud- 
denly taken wings, — 

“ You are mistaken, Mynheer Berthold ; he died 
of a fit of apoplexy, and he wished to see you be- 
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fore he died, but we didn’t know where to look 
for you.” 

“My good uncle! — he remembered me in his 

dying hour! O my God, my merciful God, I 

thank Thee ! I may now hope that he forgave 
»» 

me. 

This thought of consolation opened the foun- 
tains of Berthold’s tears: he wept abundantly, 
but in silence. Conrad sat by his side, holding one 
of his hands, and whispering words of comfort 
from time to time. 

The old servant looked at him for a short time 
with an incredulous smile on her lips. She could 
not understand how a person who was to be so 
rich could be so sad, could feel any real sorrow. 
Thinking that Berthold’s grief was only assumed 
and conventional, she said, impatiently, — 

“Now, mynheer, don’t be so low about it; you 
have good reason to be comforted. You must 
not stay here any longer; our house is full of 
strange folk, and every one is asking where you 
are. It won’t do for people to think you indiffe- 
rent. You must come home, and let people see 
you are very soriy for your uncle’s death.” 

“Indeed, you must go home,” said the music- 
master. 

“ Come, Conrad, come with me,” said Berthold, 
with eager anxiety. He drew Conrad with him 
toward the door, and, perceiving his reluctance, 
he said, with feverish energy, — 
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“ Conrad, I am stupefied ; I am beside myself 
with alarm and anguish. You will support my 
courage and drive away my gloomy despondency. 
Come, let us go together.” 

Conrad put on his hat, and left the room with 
Berthold and the old Margaret. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It is night. The city seems to have sunk away 
into an abyss of quietness and darkness. Sleep is 
brooding over every thing. 

In Mynheer Robyn’s house there was a remote 
room hung with black drapery. The pale and 
flickering light of two wax tapers which stood 
upon the table touched every object in the room 
with a dull, uncertain tint, and dimly disclosed an 
alcove with a bed, on which some one was lying 
covered with a white sheet. It is an old man: 
the hair, which falls so listlessly on his pillow, is 
of glistening silver. It was as though he were 
tranquilly slumbering, forgetful of the cares of 
the day ; but his face, on which the tapers cast a 
yellow light, is livid and fearfully pale, his lips are 
compressed and motionless, and his features are 
distorted by a frightful . expression of agony and 
despair. He must have been surprised by death 
in the effort to utter a piercing shriek of dismay. 

At the head of the bed sits an old woman, who 
has fallen back in her chair, and is sound asleep. 
Her clothes are dirty and tattered; her tangled 
hair has escaped from beneath her cap and lies 
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in disorder on her forehead. , Her features are 
marked by deep, anxious furrows, and indicate a 
harsh and unfeeling disposition. She is breathing 
heavily ; yet she is not in deep sleep. At inter- 
vals she half opens her gray eyes and casts an un- 
conscious look at another woman who is seated at 
the other end of the alcove. 

This latter personage is somewhat younger; 
and, although her dress indicates poverty, it is 
clean and carefully arranged. She has let her 
head fall on her arm, and is leaning on the table 
and enjoying a calm and genuine slumber. 

Slow wore the hours away, and still the tapers 
cast their melancholy light on the sunken cheeks 
of the corpse, and still the appointed watchers 
slumbered on; until at length a cart rattled 
along the street and announced that day had 
dawned. 

The old woman opened her eyes slowly, stretched 
herself deliberately, and then muttered, half 
aloud, — 

“Bah! how cold it is! This hard chair has 
bruised me all over just as if all my bones were 
broken. They might have afforded me a cushion 
to sit on, I should think. That wouldn’t have 
ruined him, anyhow. What a good thing it is 
that death is so just ! That old usurer, who lies 
there making such hideous faces, as if he were not 
comfortable where he is gone to, will this morning 
be put into the grave, just as if he were worth no 
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more than old Black Beth ; and the worms won't 
ask him whether he has sat on a ctfshion or not. — 
Bless me, how cold it is! You Trees, just wake 
up, will you? You have had enough sleep by 
this time : the country-people are driving to 
market.” 

The younger woman awoke, rubbed her eyes, 
and said, as she looked round the room with a 
shudder, — 

“ Ob, what a horrid dream ! The sweat is run- 
ning down my face now.” 

“ Ton my word, Trees, you are shaking all over. 
I don’t fancy, child, that watching by corpses is 
your line ; but ’tis a better thing than it looks. If 
there were only more work, — but men live so un- 
conscionably long nowadays.” 

“Oh, Beth, what a fright I have been in! I 
dreamt the old gentleman there, in the alcove, — 
God rest his soul ! — rose up from his bed and came 
over where I was sitting. He stared at me so 
with his cold, glassy eyes, and wanted to shake 
hands with me. I thought I was dying with 
fright, for you wouldn’t believe it, but the hand 
of a ghost burns like fire.” 

“Well, you goose,” said the old dame, laugh- 
ing, “ dead is dead, and never a ghost comes back 
again ; they’ve enough to do to mind their own 
business, I fancy.” 

“Beth, Beth,” said the younger woman, “you 
don’t believe in any thing, for your part. But 
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don’t you know what happened in the great house 
at the comer of our street ? Just ask the mason’s 
grandmother to tell you about it, for she saw the 
ghost with her own eyes. What should make her 
tell a lie about it ?” 

“Yes, in the old times!” answered Beth; “I 
know they used to come then: if anybody had 
stolen any thing, or cheated anybody, he had to 
walk after his death till restitution was made ; but 
all this is gone by now, child. Good heavens! 
only think if that was the law now! If every- 
body who cheated or stole must come back again, 
a body would never be able to run across the 
street without meeting a whole troop of ghosts. 
’Tis all stuff and nonsense. What lies there is 
only dust and ashes, as the Scripture says. Just 
look under the table, and see whether there is a 
drop more in the flask, for I don’t know why, 
but my heart is all of a shake, and it is so cold up 
here.” 

Trees produced a flask from under the table, 
and handed it to her old companion, who drank 
a good draught, and then said, with a vigorous 
smack of her lips, — 

“Now, Trees, just take a drop of that; it will 
warm you up a bit.” 

“No,” said the other, with an expression of in- 
tense disgust; “I don’t like that horrid stuff.” 

“ Ha, you were brought up on wheaten bread 
and milk, eh ? Wait a bit, child ; and if you take 
11 
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to this trade of sitting tip with dead folk you’ll 
sing another tune.” 

“ God forbid I should ever watch by a strange 
corpse again !” said the younger woman, with a 
sigh. “ I took it because my husband is in the 
hospital, and I wanted to earn something to give 
my poor children a bit of bread ; but after this, 
Beth, you may save yourself the trouble of asking 
me. Death is too terrible ; whenever my eyes fall 
on the face of poor old Mynheer Robyn there, I 
tremble all over like a reed.” 

“ Ha, Trees, you know very little of the trade, 
that’s clear; else you would say, the uglier the 
better.” 

“You are out of your senses, Beth. Don’t 
say such things here,” exclaimed Trees, with a 
shudder. 

“Do you fancy the old rogue will hear us? 
What I said is easy enough to understand. When 
you and I and other poor people come to die, what 
should we fret for? Naked we came into the 
world, and we go out of it as rich as the richest. 
We don’t lie making such ugly faces as that; for 
it must be bad enough up above if we are not 
better off there than here.” 

“If one had no children, no husband, or no 
mother, to leave behind one, then death would 
be no great grievance to us ; but, poor or rich, 
life is sweet, after all.” 

“Just fancy a rich man who is dying. He 
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looks at his gold, his houses, his coaches : he was 
master of them all; everybody crouched and 
crawled before him ; on his table were all sorts of 
luxuries ; he drank wine from morning to night ; 
he had music in his house; he gambled and 
revelled as if that was his trade. All, all must be 
left behind ; he can’t take away one penny more 
with him than you or I ; — a few yards of linen to 
make him a shroud, — that’s all. If you had lived 
all your days in wealth and luxury, Trees, and old 
Nick were to come and whisper in your ear, ‘All 
the fun is over now !’ you would make ugly faces 
enough, I’ll warrant.” 

“You are only joking,” answered the other; 
“ I saw the lady, who lived in the large house at 
our corner, when she lay a corpse. Her coun- 
tenance was so composed, so sweet, so clear, that 
she looked like an angel from heaven. I was not 
at all afraid of her, and, if I had dared, I should 
have kissed her : it would have brought a blessing 
down upon me. Death like that is not frightful.” 

“ I can well believe that. But, then, who is it 
you are speaking of? A lady who loved the poor, 
who did all kinds of good actions every day of 
her life, and was never so happy as when she was 
consoling some poor creature in trouble. If you 
were rich like that, now, you might die without 
fear. It would be well with you in this world, 
and better in the next ; but this sort of rich folk 
is very scarce. Do you know what a camel is, 
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Trees ? ’Tis a tremendous great beast, your know. 
Well, the curate said, last Sunday, in his sermon, 
that a camel might more easily get through the 
eye of a needle than a rich man enter through the 
gate of the kingdom of heaven.’ * 

“ That is only a way of speaking : he meant a 
bad rich man ; for if a poor man is wicked he is 
punished there too. You have a shrewd tongue 
against rich men, Beth, and you speak as if God 
would not be just to everybody. The recompense 
will be as the work has been.” 

“ Yes, yes, certainly; we should, perhaps, all of 
us do a great deal of wickedness which we cannot 
do now, because we have not the power or the 
means ; but what is done is done forever, and is 
written up above in the great book. There, in 
that alcove, lies one who sold, his soul to the de- 
mon of gold : he found it out when he was dying, 
and that is why he died with such a horrid face as 
that. Just look at him: he won’t bite you. 
What noise is that? Are you moving your 
chair ?” 

“What? my chair?” said the younger woman, 
in alarm. “I did not move. It was there, be- 
hind the alcove, — somebody in the next room.” 

“Ha! ha! you were frightened, eh ? It is broad 
daylight up there, and I dare say Margaret is get- 
ting up.— Yes, child, as long as the old miser lived 
a body could not say much ; he had gold ! But, 
when a horse is dead, children may pull the hairs 
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out of its tail. I wish you could hear what they 
say of old Robyn ; it would make your hair .stand 
on end. He has brought more than a hundred 
decent and honorable men to the dogs.” 

“ Oh, you must not speak evil of your neigh- 
bor. Are you quite sure of what you say?” 

“ What should I know about it ? I heard the 
baker telling long stories about him.” 

“Well, would it not be better to leave the de- 
cision to God ? Listen ! somebody is coming up- 
stairs. ’Tis Margaret ; I know her footstep.” 

The old servant entered the room, cast a look 
of utter indifference on her master’s corpse, and 
said, with a smile, — . 

“Well, how have you got on? What a weary 
thing it must be to sit up with a dead man ! I 
slept well enough, but my thoughts woke me 
pretty early. I shall sit down and chat with you 
for half an hour, for I don’t much like being down 
there alone, by myself.” 

She took a chair and rubbed her hands as if she 
had reason to be very contented and happy, and 
then said, — 

“ Thank God that this corpse will be carried out 
of the house to-day. They ought to bury people 
sooner when they are dead; then the living would 
not be so long troubled with them.” 

“And then the inheritance would be sooner di- 
vided,” said Black Beth. 

“Yes,” answered the servant, “there’s some- 
11* 
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thing in that; I'm growing old, my dear creature, 
and if I am to have any thing in this world I'd 
rather have it to-day than to-morrow.” 

“Will you get much?” asked the younger of 
the women. 

“ Much ? I fancy so.” 

“ Are you not sure ?” 

“ No ; the will is a secret. When the old miser 
is fairly out of the house it will be opened and 
read.” 

“But did mynheer never speak to you about 
it?” asked Beth, with a shake of her head. “ *Tis 
very odd ; he must have forgotten your name alto- 
gether, Margaret.” • 

The old woman was slightly disconcerted by this 
remark, but she soon gained her composure, and 
said, — 

“ It has been a very hard job. These many years 
I have feared that I should never get a penny 
except what I have saved from the housekeeping. 
Mynheer became weaker and weaker every day, 
but he grasped his gold so tight that he would not 
make any will. Had he died suddenly our young 
master — the blockhead — would Jiave inherited 
every thing ; and I and our clerk would have got 
nothing. But I hear somebody moving on the - 
stairs: can Monck be stirring already?” 

“It is a cart passing,” said Beth. 

“ That would have been a pretty thing, wouldn't 
it, that the ungrateful old rogue should have 
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left the world without paying me my promised 
reward ?” 

“And he made a will at last?” 

“Yes; but it cost a deal of trouble. He 
wouldn’t hear of it ; it was always time enough 
yet. I could have let him choke in his bed, the 
old miser ! I fancy our young master, who would 
he glad enough to have every thing, kept up this 
notion in the old man’s mind ; but luckily some- 
thing turned up which settled the matter. You 
must know our young master makes verses.” 

“Verses ! what’s that ?” asked Black Beth. 

“ Poetry, child ; little ballads. Mynheer Robyn 
couldn’t bear to hear of it. Our young master — 
who, between ourselves, is more than half a fool 
— printed a book without letting his uncle know 
any thing about it. Do you know Monck, our 
clerk ? you met him in the passage yesterday. He 
looks a regular stupid, doesn’t he? Well, you 
wouldn’t think it, but that Monck has more tricks 
and contrivances in his little finger than the clever- 
est lawyer has in his whole body; he is sense 
and slyness from head to foot. ’Tis true, I assure 
you, though you wouldn’t say so to look at him. 
He will get a good slice too, and we are going to 
be married. Where was I? what was I talking 
about?” 

“About a bodk with songs in it and about the 
will,” answered Black Beth, who was listening with 
eager curiosity. 
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“ Ah, yes ; Monck is the fellow to get at secrets, 
and he heard somehow that our young master was 
printing this book ; he told old Robyn about it, 
and so worked up the old man that a few days 
ago he made a will. I am to have a snug ‘little 
legacy.” 

“ How much ? Don’t you know ? Suppose you 
got the whole, Margaret, and came to ride about 
in your coach, eh ? Might I then come to your 
house for the scraps ?” 

“It won’t be as much as that, Beth.” 

“ You don’t know till you hear the will.” 

“ Why, any thing is possible ; he always liked 
me, because I pleased him, and flattered him, and 
humored him ; but it wasn’t for his good looks, 
the ugly old monster !” 

“Don’t talk so,” entreated the younger woman ; 
“ I can’t listen to you without shaking all over. 
For God’s sake, let the dead rest in peace ! ’Tis 
a shame to talk so with his dead body in the room ; 
you ought to have very different thoughts.” 

“What’s the matter with the silly fool now?” 
cried Margaret, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, looking at the young woman. 

“You don’t know the ways of the world,” said 
Black Beth, with a smile. 

“ She is afraid mynheer will jump up in his bed. 
Hold your tongue, Trees ; let people talk just as 
they like.” 
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“I say, Margaret, is it true that he was worth 
more than a million ?” 

“ Monck would never let me know, but I fancy 
he was.” 

“And how has he come by this money? His 
father was a usurer before him; but a million! 
Such a fortune as that doesn’t drop from the 
clouds.” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders, and said, with 
a peculiar smile, — 

“We won’t uncover the saucepan to see what 
is in it.” 

“Ha, ha; you think I don’t know any thing 
about it, eh? Your mynheer was a wretched old 
devil who sucked the blood of a heap of honor- 
able men, and made many, many widows and 
orphans miserable.” 

“Who says so?” asked the astonished servant. 

“Why, everybody up and down the street says 

a 

so. 

“And how did he do this, do you fancy?” 

“Why, you see, I don’t know much about 
money. How ? I am sure ’tis above me. But, 
for example, in the house of the shoemaker who 
lives next to me, there is a family which was once 
very well off*; they had a large shop and were 
doing very well, and now they are so poor that 
even I pity them. Where do you fancy their gold 
and their substance is ? Why, in this very house, 
in the hands of the old fox who is lying there by 
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the side of his coffin. How? You know that 
better than I do ; you must be more up to these 
things than me, who never saw twenty crowns at 
a time in my life.” 

“They kept things so close from me, so very 
close, as if they were afraid I should betray them ; 
but, though I didn’t know every thing, I couldn’t 
help knowing a great deal. Many a dark piece 
of business, you may be sure, has been carried on 
in this house by that old miser and his crafty 
clerk. No doubt, Beth, Robyn has an awkward 
account to settle where he has gone ; depend on’t 
he is over head and ears down below.” 

The younger woman sprang to her feet, and 
said, with anger and contempt, — 

“I won’t stay here a moment longer. You 
may refuse me my wages or not, as you like, but 
I’d rather die of want than be forced to hear such 
talk as this. ’Tis awful.” 

Black Beth seized her by the shoulders and 
made her sit down again. 

“But, you silly thing, if it is the truth, what 
harm does it do ?” 

“That makes no difference; it wrings my 
heart.” 

“Listen! I must be off now,” said Margaret. 
“ ’Tis broad day now ; Monck comes down-stairs 
very early, and I must go and get his breakfast 
ready; but as soon as the corpse is out of the 
house I’ll make a nice cup of coffee, and get a few 
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cakes and some smoked tongue. We’ll have a 
nice time of it. Good-by, for the time.” 

She was about to leave the room, but as she 
turned she uttered a shriek of surprise and terror, 
and sank down into her chair again. 

“ Berthold !” she cried, with a voice half choked. 
And, in truth, there stood the young man on 
the threshold, and it was the expression of his 
features that had so shocked the old servant. He 
was pale and his lips trembled; his eyes were 
flashing with the keenest indignation. Without 
allowing Margaret time 'to utter another word, he 
went up to her, grasped her wrist, and said, while 
he dragged her from the room, — 

“Come, follow me. Obey at once; I am re- 
solved.” 

The servant followed mechanically, and Ber- 
thold led the way into another room which looked 
out upon the garden, and which was already 
brightened by the rays of the rising sun: he 
closed the door, folded his arms, confronted Mar- 
garet, and said, with a voice rendered tremulous 
by emotion, — 

“Ungrateful creature! What? You can thus 
mock at my poor uncle, your master, when he is 
dead ? Have you no feeling, no heart, that you 
can utter such fearful words in the presence of the 
corpse of your benefactor?” 

“But what have I said?” stammered the old 
womaq, covering her eyes with her hands. 
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“Ha! you have flattered him that he might 
think of you in his will; you have coaxed him, 
deceived him, for love of gold. Cursed gold, 
which can fill a woman’s soul with such venom !” 
“But, mynheer, I don’t know what you mean. 
It is possible I may have spoken thoughtlessly; 
but, my God ! I have shed so many tears these 
last few days that I was forced to try to get over 
my grief.” 

“Hypocritical serpent! you will try to deceive 
still,” roared Berthold. “I heard all you said; it 
was God who brought me there to hear your un- 
hallowed talk in presence of a dead body.” 

He then grasped her arm again, and ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Speak! What do you know of my uncle ?” 
“Nothing, nothing,” stammered the terrified 
sefVant. 

“ Why is he in hell, eh ? Why do you pretend 
to a knowledge of the secret judgments of God?” 
“But, mynheer, what is the matter with you? 
do you want to kill me?” screamed Margaret. 
“A poor defenceless woman like me? Let me 
go, or I will shriek for assistance.” 

This threat had its effect on the young man, 
and made him restraiu his indignation. He spoke 
with apparent calmness : — 

“Kill you? no, no ; — drive you away, forbid you 
ever to set foot within this house which you have 
contaminated by your shameful ingratitude” 
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“Drive me away ? — me ?” whined Margaret. “I 
who have tended our old master these twelve 
years past, and nursed him through his sickness ? 
I wish he could only hear that you were going to 
drive away poor old Margaret.” 

“You shall be off this very instant.” 

“But, mynheer, people don’t drive away a 
servant in this way, without caring whether she 
has a roof to sleep under.” 

“ Seek shelter elsewhere. Go to an inn ; I will 
pay for your bed.” 

Margaret seemed to become bolder in propor- 
tion as the young man’s voice became less excited 
and she saw that there was no real danger. It 
was, therefore, with a very decided voice that she 
said, — 

“When a servant is discharged she must 
have a fortnight at least to look out for another 
place.” 

“I will pay you a month’s wages; but be off! 
You shall not remain beneath the same roof which 
covers my uncle’s remains. Your presence is a 
curse and a dishonor to him.” 

“ But my name is in the will as well as yours, 
mynheer ; and till we see how that stands nobody 
is master here.” 

Berthold smiled a bitter smile, and his repressed 
indignation flamed forth anew. 

“Your name is in the will? Yes, yes; and 
you are very grateful! Go to your room; put 
12 
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your things together ; be off this moment ; or the 
police shall remove you by force. Ha ! you would 
drink coffee and make merry while your bene- 
factor was being laid in his grave ! No, no. Are 
you going or not ?” 

She applied her apron to her eyes and prepared 
to obey the absolute order of the young man. As 
she moved toward the door she muttered indis- 
tinct threatenings, and then went down-stairs 
without another word. Berthold sank into a chair 
exhausted by the violence of his passion. 

When she came down-stairs she dropped her 
apron, ran through the passage, looked through 
the keyhole of the office door. A smile touched 
her lips. “He is there already! We will see 
whether he will allow Margaret to be driven 
away like a beggar- woman.” 

Then she put her apron to her eyes again, and 
began to cry bitterly, and knocked at the office 
door. 

“Come in !” 

“Oh, dear Monck, help, help!” she cried. 
“What will happen next? 'Tis enough to kill 
one with shame and spite !” 

“Well, what's all this fuss about now?” asked 
Monck, gruffly. 

“This fuss, eh?” she repeated, with glaring 
eyes ; “ you've a good many notes in your song, 
for your part. Ha ! you think you'll do like this 
when we are married. Why do you speak to me 
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as if I were a dog ? Take care ; the dog has teeth, 
and may bite you yet !” 

Monck shuddered, bit his lips, and then said, 
as he took the old woman’s hand coaxingly in his 
own, — 

“But, Margaret, my dear friend, you took me 
quite by surprise: is it strange if a hasty word 
escaped me ? Come, tell me what vexed you ; I 
will comfort you to the best of my ability.” 

“ Only think, Monck, the proud fool, the silly 
dolt, he has sent me off!” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Berthold.” 

“In fun, surely. He couldn’t mean it.” 

“ Oh, yes; I must be off directly, or he will call 
in the police, he says.” 

“But the cause? — the reason?” 

“ The reason ? I was gossiping with the women 
up-stairs about Mynheer Robyn; — how the old 
hunks would not make a will, how he had done 
so many bad deeds in his lifetime, and how he 
was in hell, sure enough : mynheer was listening 
all the time.” 

“You could not hold your tongue!” shouted 
Monck, stamping on the floor with rage. “ Thought- 
less creature ! when one gets a legacy, one must 
always speak well of one’s benefactor.” 

“Ay, because you say so much good of him, I 
suppose ?” 

“Between ourselves, when we are alone; that 
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is quite a different matter: but before strange 
people ! Listen, Margaret, I have concealed some- 
thing from you because you can’t hold your tongue. 
But I will tell you now : it is a secret which no- 
body must know.” 

“A secret that nobody must know!” repeated 
the old woman, while her eyes glistened with 
eager curiosity. 

“Yes; but, I conjure' you, don’t let a word 
escape your lips which might lead anybody to 
guess this. The slightest imprudence might rob us 
of our inheritance : not a farthing would be ours.” 
“Well, well, what is it? you may rely on it, I 
shall be silent as the grave.” 

“Margaret, dear Margaret,” said Monck, with 
a sigh, “the will may be set aside ; it is not drawn 
up as the law requires.” 

“Good heavens! how can that be?” cried the 
old servant, whose paleness was real, this time. 

“Well, so it is; the law says that a will, to be 
valid, must mention the place and the day when 
itVas made. Robyn has forgotten the date.” 
“How do you know this?” asked Margaret, 
with a glance of distrust; “you have never seen 
the will.” 

“No; what I tell you was confided to me in 
strict secrecy by a person I must not mention, 
but who, as head and chief of the Supreme Court, 
you understand, noticed the flaw, and will conceal 
it out of regard for me.” 
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“ There is always some obstacle in our way. 
Soon I shall hear we are going to get nothing. ,, 

“ If you will be silent there is no risk ; but if 
you will gossip about the will you will be the 
means of plunging us both in poverty again. 
There is Berthold coming down-stairs. Don’t be 
afraid ; you can stay here : I can easily set it right 
with mynheer. Go quietly into your room, and 
wait there till the matter has blown over. Keep 
the secret: our welfare depends on it.” 

Monck stood looking after the servant as she 
made her way through a side door ; then he said, 
smiling and rubbing his hands, — 

“ Stupid chatterbox! she believes every thing 
one tells her. Now she thinks she has got hold 
of a secret she won’t be able to think of any thing 
else. When she comes to find out that her name 
is not in the will she will revenge herself by going 
about saying that there was no date to Mynheer 
Robyn’s will. People will laugh at her, for the 
will bears date April 20. Ha ! ha ! I know a trick 
or two.” 

He rubbed his hands again, and went to his 
desk, where he took up his pen and seemed to be 
lost in calculations. His features wore an expres- 
sion of calm indifference. 

Berthold entered the office, took a chair, and 
said, — 

“ Monck, I want to talk to you.” 

The clerk turned his head. 

12 * 
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“ Sit down,” said Berthold; “ our conversation 
may be a long one.” 

“ ’Tis of no consequence ; I am used to stand- 
ing,” said the clerk, as he cast a sharp, penetrating 
look on the young man’s face. 

“ Look you, Monck, I might not unreasonably 
be angry with you for what happened here a few 
days since; but I do not wish to believe blindfold 
all the gossip of a wicked woman.” 

“ Mynheer is right, perfectly right ; Margaret is 
a fool who does not know what she says. She 
speaks evil of everybody, — of you, of me, of her- 
self ; but she is old, and one must have pity on 
her gray hairs.” 

“She is going to leave the house directly; I 
have discharged her.” 

“ She has told me so ; but you do not mean it 
really, mynheer?” 

“It is a decision without appeal.” 

“Why such unwonted and unexpected se- 
verity?” 

“ Oh, it is fearful ; it chills my blood to think 
of it. All kinds of mournful thoughts had pre- 
vented my sleeping, and, as soon as day began to 
dawn, I arose with the intention of going to the 
chamber of death for a while. As I drew nearer 
I heard strange words. I stood still and listened. 
Margaret was reproaching my uncle in the most 
savage way, exulting in his death, and reviling the 
corpse of her benefactor in that very room. I 
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have discharged her. But I am come here to talk 
on matters more serious than this.” 

“ Margaret shall not leave,” growled the clerk, 
with involuntary energy. 

“ No ? And who shall prevent it?” asked the 
young man, amazed at Monck’s tone. 

The clerk was himself again, and said, with a 
smile of humility which ill concealed his impa- 
tience and contempt, — 

“ Why, you are master here. Pray excuse my 
boldness. I ventured to hope that mynheer would 
yield to entreaty, out of compassion to a poor old 
woman ; and I still hope so. But you wished to 
talk to me of more serious matters. I am all at- 
tention.” 

Berthold was completely deceived by the pre- 
tended humility of Monck’s words, and said, more 
calmly, — 

“ No ; I will not inquire why my uncle was so 
furiously angry, and how he came to see my poem, 
The Usurer. Even if Margaret’s disclosures were 
true ” 

“ They are not true. Margaret is a slanderer.” 

“ Probably. It is a matter of indifference to 
me; I forget and forgive all, — on one condition.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ That you will ai<J me to attain an end I have 
proposed to myself.” 

“Be good enough to explain.” 

“Monck, strange things are said about my 
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uncle, and about the sources of his wealth. People 
say he has brought widows and orphans to beg- 
gary. I entreat you, tell me clearly what truth 
there is in all these accusations.” 

A shudder convulsed the clerk for a moment. 
Berthold noticed it, and said, — 

“Well, now, tell me, candidly and plainly, what 
kind of business was carried on here ?” 

“ What sort of business ? So far as I can see, a 
perfectly lawful business.” 

“A lawful business could never have led to the 
ruin of so many. Convince me that these charges 
are false.” 

“ Don’t allow yourself to be wrought upon thus, 
Heer Berthold,” said the clerk, with assumed 
calmness. “It is always so in trade: the man 
who loves money is vexed with the man who 
gains it ; and, if there is no other way of revenge, 
they resort to calumny.” 

“Well, I will be plainer still, and come to 
details. There is widow Lorrein, who was for- 
merly very well off, and who is now starving in a 
garret, — she. and her children. They say that 
the inheritance of this widow and her children 
came into my uncle’s hands. Is this true ?” 

“ There is some truth in it,” muttered the clerk. 
“ But how ? by what means ?” 

Monck shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must know, Monck; for you had more 
to do with all this than my uncle had.” 
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“I don’t see your drift, mynheer,” answered 
Monck, with a bitter and impatient expression 
of countenance. “Were your suspicions well 
founded, I am hound to silence by my reverence 
for my benefactor. It is no business of ours, I 
think, to pry into secrets which he would have 
liked to bury with him in his grave.” 

“Indeed, you do not see my drift. Let me tell 
you more clearly what my intention is. I have 
heard a great deal during the last three days; 
and, although my heart is slow to believe all the 
reports current in the city, I am obliged to 
acknowledge that my poor uncle has gone astray, 
— that he was deceived as to the lawfulness of 
certain ways of gaining money. The thought 
that God may require from me an account of his 
fatal mistake pursues me day and night, and 
allows me no rest.” 

Monck folded his arms and drew up his head ; 
an incredulous, mocking smile trembled on his 
thin lips, and he looked steadfastly in Berthold’s 
face. 

“Certainly, if my uncle thirsted for gold,” con- 
tinued Berthold, “ it was solely from his affection 
for me. He has, unconsciously perhaps, stained 
his conscience and brought his soul in peril, in 
order to leave me a noble inheritance. And now, 
Monck, gratitude imposes on me a duty which I 
have resolved to perform. I will seek out all 
who have been wronged in their dealings with 
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my uncle; I will repair their wrongs, and thus 
undo as far as possible the evil which he com- 
mitted perhaps out of affection for me. If you 
will help me in carrying out the resolution, I should 
like to begin to-day my work of consolation by 
making restitution to the unfortunate persons 
who think they have reason to accuse my uncle 
of wrong. Do not feel anxiety in regard of your- 
self; I will compensate you for every thing.’ * 

. “Ha, ha!” cried Monck; “what folly! Every- 
body will laugh at you.” 

“Who? the unfortunates whom I shall by this 
means restore to comfort, and the benefit of 
whose prayers I shall thus obtain ?” 

Monck raised his head and looked his young 
master boldly in the face, while he said, in a tone 
of mocking scorn, — 

“You talk of gratitude! — you, who are going 
to throw away all the money your uncle scraped 
together, — who mean to insult his memory by 
believing all these stupid reports, — who in your 
heart accuse him of dishonorable lust of gain, 
and (excuse the word) of usury. Do you call 
this gratitude ? You have lost your senses.” 
Berthold arose, and looked at the clerk with 
amazement. 

“Yes,” continued the latter; “you are sur- 
prised that the low-born, simple Monck dares to 
speak thus boldly to Mynheer Robyn. But I 
too have duties toward my deceased benefactor; 
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and, come what will, I will protect his memory 
from your dishonoring and dishonorable in- 
quiries.” 

“ Monck, you are only pretending,” said Ber- 
thold, with a look of lofty pride, beneath which the 
clerk quailed. “ It is not curiosity that urges me 
on. I shall do all that is needful in secret, — in 
secret will I toil to remove this blot from my 
uncle’s name; no one but ourselves shall know 
it. Many a deed of darkness, I fear, must have 
been done in this house, since you tremble so at 
the mere thought of disclosure. Why not tell me 
at once what I want to know ? The papers and 
books here around us will set me on the track of 
every thing.” 

These words made the clerk start as though he 
had been shot. He advanced a step, with a hasty 
gesture which indicated some sudden decision; 
then he stood still, repressed his rage, and mut- 
tered, — 

“ No ; to-morrow, to-morrow ” 

“Well, let it be to-morrow,” said the young 
man, mistaking the meaning of Monck* s words. 
“I would rather have hallowed the day of my 
uncle’s funeral by some good work of restitution ; 
but I will accede to your proposal if you promise 
me that you will help me to-morrow.” 

“/help you?” cried Monck. “Never! You 
shall know nothing. No, no; you, who have 
already thrown reproach into the very face of 
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your benefactor, — yon stall never proclaim his 
shame. I will take good care to prevent you.” 

The young man turned pale with anger. 

“ Shameless man !” he roared ; “ what is it that 
you dare to reproach me with ? I might answer 
you after your own fashion. I might tell you. that 
it is you, yourself, who tempted my uncle to 
usury, who encouraged his careful economy until 
you had excited in him a burning thirst for- gold ; 
but it were vain. I despise your accusations too 
deeply. Since you refuse to tell me what I wish 
to know, I will discover it without you. Get you 
gone, and leave me alone !” 

A burst of contemptuous, scornful laughter was * 
Monck’s only answer. 

“ Have you lost your senses ?” asked Berthold, 
Whose amazement increased every moment. 
“What makes you bold enough to laugh thus 
in my face ? Insolent rascal ! Were you not my 
uncle’s servant ? Are you not mine so long as 
you remain in this house ?” 

“I laugh,” said Monck, with an expression of 
victorious and exultant hatred, “ because you are 
so inconceivably simple. There is a will which 
will remain a secret until to-morrow. You play 
the master with a high hand: would it not be 
better to wait until to-morrow, until you know 
the usurer's last will and testament? You turn 
Margaret into the street, you show me the door ; 
it is the will alone which can tell us which of us 
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must take himself off, — whether Margaret, or 
you, or I, or all of us together. Who can tell?” 

“ What insane folly !” said Berthold, contemptu- 
ously. “Leave me in peace now. I need not , 
your help to obey the impulse I feel within me to 
remove this stain from my uncle’s memory.” 

He turned, while speaking thus, toward the 
strong box, and took in his hand the keys which 
were in the lock of one of the half-opened doors. 
When Monck saw this he sprang forward and 
cried, — 

“ You shall not touch that box !” 

“ You dare to speak thus to me?” 

* “ You shall not open it, I tell you !” 

Berthold was proceeding to open, one by one, 
the many locks which secured the inner compart- 
ments of the strong box, when he felt Monck’s 
hands on his shoulders, and was laid on his back 
in an instant. He rose, seized his assailant by 
the neck, and threw him violently against the 
desk. The clerk gnashed his teeth and howled 
with rage and vexation; his face was livid, his 
whole frame quivered, and a dull deep fire glowed 
in his eyes; but still he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing a wild malignant joy. 

“You shall pay me for this ; yes, you shall pay 
me a hundredfold for this !” he roared, as he 
opened his desk to look for something. 

Berthold had folded his arms on his breast, and 
was standing with his back against the strong box, 
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watching the clerk’s movements. His features ex- 
pressed disgust and proud contempt. 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the clerk, as he produced 
a paper from his desk, and held it before Berthold’s 
eyes ; “ I was anxious to avoid all contention while 
the corpse lay in the house, but you compel me to 
avenge myself. I am resolved to see you shrink 
into yourself with rage and despair. There, read ; 
this is a literal copy of the will that Mynheer 
Robyn wrote with his own hand in my presence.” 

Berthold took the paper and began to read it 
Monck fixed on him a look of malignant triumph ; 
and, when the young man’s countenance became 
pale and his lips quivered, an expression of intense * 
gladness and unutterable enjoyment lighted the 
clerk’s features. His enemy lay defeated before 
him, and he could now plant his foot on his pros- 
trate breast. 

Berthold let the paper fall from his hand, and 
looked at Monck with incredulous wonder. 

“Yes, yes, my good mynheer; it is so, and no 
otherwise,” said Monck, scornfully. “All, all for 
me, — nothing for you ! This comes of playing the 
pedant, and writing verses upon the usurer , as you 
called him. You have paid dear for it, but what 
can you do ? The pot is broken ; and you can’t 
mend it now.” 

Berthold sat still, humiliated by this unexpected 
blow, and by the scornful malice of the clerk. 

“And if I, the despised clerk, were to show you 
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the door, would you dare to oppose my command 
now ? But I am considerate ; I don’t like disturb- 
ances; and, besides, the will cannot be made 
public until to-morrow. 

The young man got the better of his astonish- 
ment by a violent effort of self-command, and 
said, with energy, — 

“ It is simply impossible : you are deceiving me ; 
there cannot be such a will.” 

“ Do you think me childish enough to do as you 
have done?” said Monck, with a grin. “Am I 
not too old and too crafty to buy the bear before 
it is caught ? What good could it do me to enjoy 
one day’s triumph only ? Should I not to-morrow 
be put to shame and disgrace, just as you are 
now?” 

“It is horrible!” exclaimed Berthold. “You 
have betrayed me, misled my uncle, and robbed 
me. I shall stand up for my rights, lay an accusa- 
tion against you, and this will, wrung from a rich 
old man by your hypocritical craft, will be set 
aside.” 

“ Claim your right ! set aside the will !” re- 
peated Monck, with contemptuous pity. “ Don’t 
you think Monck knows how to draw up a will so 
that it shall be legal and valid ? Your uncle wrote 
it of his own free will. Do not impose on your- 
self with so deceitful a hope as that.” 

Deep and deeper still sank the conviction into 
Berthold’ s breast that he was robbed of all hope 
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of his inheritance ; for Monck was far too crafty 
to have neglected any precaution which might 
secure him the peaceful possession of the old man’s 
fortune. 

“Well!” said he, with sudden decision. “Be 
it so! I leave the house at once. I cannot 
breathe this atmosphere of deceit, and malice, and 
fraud. Perhaps God, in his mercy, wishes to keep 
me from contamination. At least no stain of 
dishonorable gain can cleave to my soul. Fare- 
well ! I cannot avenge myself on you ; but you 
cannot prevent my feeling for you the most pro- 
found contempt and abhorrence.” 

He turned to leave the office, and had reached 
the door, when Monck called to him, — 

“I have forgotten something I had to say.” 

“I want to hear nothing more.” 

It is something your uncle charged me to say 
to you. Surely you will listen to his last words.” 
“ Quick, then ; I cannot linger here.” 

“Do not stand in the door; come back into the 
room.” 

Berthold returned a few steps. 

“When the will was made and sighed, I repre- 
sented to your uncle that you would be left poor, 
and would perhaps suffer want. I wished him to 
mention your name in his will ; but he refused, 
and my request seemed to give him great pain. 
With all my efforts I could get no more from him 
than a verbal charge — or rather request — to give 
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you five thousand francs to keep you from starva- 
tion until you could get a place as clerk in some 
office.” 

“ It is false ! What more lies have you to tell ?” 
“It is just as I have told you. Sign me a re- 
ceipt, and I will give you the money $t once. Then 
every thing will be settled and done with between 
us.” 

“I will not touch your polluting gold,” indig- 
nantly exclaimed the young man. “Alms from 
your hand ! I should loathe myself. But surely 
you have lost your senses.” 

“ Come, come, Mynheer Berthold ; I will keep 
it if you like ; only think well what you are doing, 
for in a few days you may be glad to jump at it. 
Anyhow, I will keep it here, and you can come 
for it when you like. You will come; you will 
come; no doubt of that!” 

“I shall come? I despise gold, and all who sell 
their souls for gold, too deeply. Farewell! and, 
if ever I reach out my hand to you for money, I 
give you leave to abhor and scorn me, for I shall 
scorn and abhor myself.” 

Berthold left the office with excited step, while 
Monck cried after him, — * 

“ You despise gold, eh? You will soon know 
the value of it. You scorn and loathe me? Ha! 
ha ! you will be sorry for that word some day !” 
The clerk stood for some minutes at his desk, 
and abandoned himself to wild, victorious joy of 
13 * 
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heart. By slow degrees the smile died away, and 
more serious thoughts seemed to occupy him. 
His features became cloudy and overcast, and, 
putting his hand to his head, he said, — 

“Berthold will claim his right, — try to set aside 
the will. On what grounds ? He knows nothing: 
has no suspicion of any thing. But if Margaret 
should let fall any thoughtless word? What a 
lucky thought to make her think the will was 
defective and could be invalidated ! She fancies 
she has got a good hold on me there. But if 
Berthold were once to contest the validity of the 
will? Perhaps the thing might be discovered. 
Come, come ; he has no money to begin such a 
contest as that. But what if Kemenaer were to 
lend him money? — Laura is betrothed to him.” 
He rubbed his forehead thoughtfully, to stimu- 
late his brain to acuter meditation on his resources. 
All at once he uttered a cry of joy ; he trembled 
with emotion as he said, — 

“Oh, what a thought! Laura shall be my 
bride.” 

After a few moments his countenance fell, and 
he said again, — 

“No, it cannot be; my suit would seem too 
absurd. He would laugh at my pride ; he would 
look on it as an unheard-of folly. But how childish 
my fears are ! This astounding suit will crush all 
doubt as to the validity of the will. It will be a 
convincing proof of my confidence in the security 
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of its provisions. Yes, yes; be bold, courageous, 
overbearing ; that is the way to blind and to sway 
people. Laura my wife! A dowry of 400,000 
francs ! Why, what can resist the glittering at- 
traction of a million ? And have I not a paper in 
my hands which would make Kemenaer crawl 
like a slave at my feet ? Capital !— excellent ! I 
shall thus rob my enemy of every thing,— antici- 
pate and vanquish him even in his affection, — kill 
him outright in impotent fury !” 

And, as if this suggestion had deprived him of 
his senses, he sank back in the chair which Ber- 
thold had just vacated, and burst into a loud, long 
peal of laughter. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

About a mile beyond the suburbs of the city 
was the common cemetery. It was a field in no 
wise remarkable, surrounded by a low wall, and 
protected, as it were, by a lofty stone cross erected 
on a mound in the centre. Here and there were a 
few tokens of remembrance above the resting- 
place of some privileged dead; but toward the' 
south the magnificent cenotaphs, the marble 
crosses, the gilded columns, became more nume- 
rous, and looked like a grove of sculpture. All 
kinds of flattering and bombastic phraseology 
might be read on these stones ; and it was singu- 
lar that even here, among the dead, pride seemed 
to triumph gloriously, for the only words which 
shone in gilded letters were those which attested 
that he who lay beneath— if the worms had not 
yet quite devoured him — had, during his life, 
been a possessor of— gold. 

Farther away lay the burial-place of the sons 
of the people, — artisans and the lower class of 
tradesmen. There were no tokens by which to 
distinguish the resting-place of a father, a son, or 
a friend, except the elevation of the soil over some 
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newly-filled grave, soon to be trodden down and 
levelled by the feet of the grave-diggers and 
passers-by. 

Above the ground man’s blind and boastful 
mistake had full sway. The rich seemed to live 
On in their pride ; the poor seemed lost in their 
unadorned graves, without memorial forever. 

And yet all enjoyed one and the same rest*; all 
lay side by side, in the bosom of the earth, like 
sons of one common father. 

It was the morning of a day which promised to 
be surpassingly lovely. The sun was pouring its 
mild and genial radiance upon the meadows; it 
reflected itself in the gilded letters on the monu- 
ments of the rich, but it had a touch of light and 
warmth for the lowliest graves too, and wooed 
and drew forth from them more*and fairer flowers 
than surrounded the cold marble. 

The churchyard was lonely and still. Butter- 
flies were darting joyously about the abode of 
mourning; bees were gathering honey from the 
flowers which adorned the graves; the grass 
waved its stalks above the mouldering skeletons 
of the dead ; birds were singing and making love 
on the pinnacles of the statelier tombs ; but, of all 
this tide of life, no sound broke the un&peakable 
repose of the dead. 

A woman entered the churchyard, leading a 
child with each hand. She was poor; that was 
obvious, although her faded clothes indicated that 
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she had once known competence and comfort 
Her countenance, wasted and withered more by 
sorrow than by years, was pa}e and thin, and yet 
its lines were delicate and full of grace. Her 
children, a boy and a girl, were healthy and ruddy* 
The storm which had bowed their mother had not 
smitten their young hearts yet. They followed 
their mother with timid steps as she made her 
way amidst the graves, until she stood still on a 
spot near the wall, and looked round as if to dis- 
cover some undistinguished spot. 

“ Mother, where does father lie buried?” asked 
the little girl. 

The widow shook her head in calm despair, 
and with a tear glistening in her eye she strove 
to make out some gravestones which might serve 
to put her on the track of the one spot she sought 
to find. 

“Mother, tell me, where is father buried?” said 
the girl again. 

“Silence, child; I shall find it soon,” she mur- 
mured. “ They have altered something here.” 

“But why don’t they put a stone over father’s 
grave, with his name on it, like those we see 
yonder ?” 

“ Those who lie yonder are rich people,” said 
the widow, sighing as she continued her search. 
“Ah, I think I know the spot now !” 

“Mother, mother, what pretty flowers! Here 
is a daisy with pretty red on its leaves,” cried the 
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boy, stooping to pluck the tempting flower. His 
mother arrested his hand. 

“No, no, Johnny,” said she; “ don’t pick that 
flower. Let it live on, for it grows on your 
father’s grave, dear child.” 

“Where is father buried?” asked the little girl, 
for the third time. 

“ There, beneath your feet, Annie.’ 

“ There ! where ? The grass is all even there.” 

“Now, children,” said the widow, painfully 
touched by the child’s innocent words, “ now 
kneel down on this spot, put your hands to- 
gether, and pray with me. May God in his 
goodness recompense your father in his heavenly 
kingdom for the bitter sorrows he endured here 
below.” 

The children knelt beside their mother on the 
grass. Again and again they repeated the words, 
Out Father , who art in heaven; the still whisper of 
earnest prayer was long heard above that lowly 
grave; long flowed the widow’s tears, until at 
length she summoned up all her courage, re- 
pressed eveiy sign of grief, and rose to leave the 
beloved spot. 

“ Oh, mother, let me pick the pretty flower I” 
entreated the little girl. 

“No, Annie; let it grow until it falls of itself 
on your father’s grave.” 

“ Oh, do, mother ! you don’t know how glad I 
shall be.” 
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“ But, my child, in less than an hour the poor 
little flower would fade and die in your hand.” 

“ No, no, mother ; I want to put it between the 
leaves of my prayer-book. There it will dry up 
nicely. I shall keep it always ; and when I go to 
church the little daisy will make me think of my 
poor father.” 

“Oh, dear child!” sobbed the mother, “take 
it, take it. Yes; put it in your prayer-book, 
and take care of it as a sacred memorial of the 
love- ” 

She paused, and pointed to the wall, and laid 
her hand affectionately on her daughter’s shoulder, 
while she said, — 

“Annie, you are older than your brother. Do 
you see those two grand stones there, close to the 
wall ? Shall you know them again ? When you 
turn your back on them and look toward the 
cross yonder, take ten steps from the wall, straight 
on, and so you will come to the spot where your 
father lies. Look well at it, my child, and don’t 
forget it, for the time will come when I shall not 
be able to point it out to you.” 

She moved away from her husband’s grave, and 
directed her steps slowly toward the comer in 
which were the tombs of the rich. 

“What are these, mother?” asked Annie. 

“This is the corner of the rich, my child.” 

“When I am big enough,” muttered little 
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Johnny, “I mean to put a great stone on father’s 
grave ; but I am not strong enough yet.” 

“Was father ever rich, mother ?” 

“Not rich, Annie; but pretty well off. He had 
enough to go through the world with.” 

“ Had he much money, mother ? what became 
of all his money ?” 

“Ah, dear child, you are not old enough to un- 
derstand all these things yet. Your father was 
cheated, and his business was cramped: he was 
forced to borrow money: he fell into the hands 
of a greedy usurer : after a sad and bitter life, he 
died of grief, poor and forsaken by everybody.” 

A grave-digger now entered the churchyard, 
with his spade in his hand, and came toward the 
spot on which the widow and the fatherless were 
standing. He pointed toward the meadow as he 
came near, and said, — 

“My good woman, you must get out of the 

way; for, look there! all those coaches the 

churchyard will be full of people.” 

The woman turned to look at the stately funeral 
procession, and asked, — 

“I suppose it is some distinguished person ? — 
some high official? some celebrated man?” 

“ I don’t know any thing about that, but he was 
worth a million. You know him well; every- 
body knows him : ’tis old rich Robyn.” 

“Robyn!” shrieked the widow; “Robyn! 
Come, come, my children ; let us leave this spot.” 
14 
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She then urged her children onward, lifting her 
eyes to heaven as she went, and saying, — 

“My God! canst thou endure such mockery 
before thy righteous eyes? He, my husband’s 
murderer, buried with such pomp, — while the 
children of his victim scarcely know where to find 
their father’s grave !” 

“Annie,” said she, after a while, pointing to the 
advancing procession, “ do you see that coach with 
black plumes, and gold, and rich drapery of red 
silk ? Do you know, child, who it is that they are 
bearing to this grave on a bier as rich as a throne ? 
You would shudder if your mouth could pro- 
nounce that name ” but she paused, as if she 

could not summon strength enough to utter it 
again. The poor child looked up inquiringly. 

“Ho, no! On the margin of the grave begins 
the kingdom of righteousness and justice. God 
judges between them. Alas! poor sinful soul! 
may God have mercy upon it !” 

While she was flying from the irritating spec- 
tacle with hurried steps, the long array of coaches 
drew up at the gate of the cemetery. The hired 
bearers took the coffin on their shoulders, the at- 
tendants dismounted from their coaches and ar- 
ranged themselves according to their rank in a 
long procession. And so they moved slowly and 
solemnly toward the grave. Berthold followed 
immediately behind the coffin. He was pale and 
much excited by emotion ; but he bowed his head 
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low in order to conceal his grief from those who 
were following. Every eye was bent on him; 
every one was talking of him, the lucky fellow 
who was going to have a million of money, and 
who, nevertheless, could counterfeit grief and sor- 
row so well. 

After the young man followed some wealthy 
persons with cold and stately countenances, who 
knew nothing of old Robyn personally, but were 
present to attest their deep reverence for gold. 
Behind them followed Monck, with a white hand- 
kerchief at his eyes. He seemed so overpowered 
by his grief that his legs trembled as he walked ; 
and a simple-minded looker-on, deceived by this 
touching affection of a servant for his master, 
took his arm and guided him on his way to the 
grave. 

Far away, near the end of the procession, came 
Conrad, the music-master. He was there out of 
affection for Berthold. He had no objection to 
pay this respect to the man who had toiled, by 
whatever means, to accumulate an inheritance for 
his young friend. 

The coffin was soon laid in the ground; the 
grave-digger had seized his spade to,place an ever- 
lasting barrier between the light of the sun and 
the gloom and darkness of the dead, when a per- 
son advanced bearing a paper in his hand: it 
was the- funeral oration over the deceased. An 
involuntary expression of curiosity and of derision 
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stood on every face. What was there to be said 
in praise of the old usurer ? 

The orator called Robyn his friend: it is a great 
recommendation in the world to have been the 
friend of so rich a man. He spoke of his talent 
for business, and called him a skilful and able 
financier ; he showed how his whole life had been 
passed in labor and in care ; he praised his hu- 
mility and his economy, and became quite eloquent 
when he painted Robyn as a generous and open- 
hearted man, the refuge of the unfortunate, of 
widows and orphans, who had never found his 
door closed against them when they needed his 
help. And at last he turned toward the coffin, 
and said, with an artistic lowering of his voice, — 

“ Robyn, — noble-minded man, useful citizen, 
faithful friend, — light lie the earth upon your head! 
Farewell !” 

While the orator was wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead and face, many of the hearers 
came up to him, and shook hands with him, and 
complimented him on the beautiful speech he had 
delivered. Whether it was true or not, that was 
nothing to them; indeed, not a few of them 
chuckled aloqd at what they called the cunning 
of the orator. The coffin was laid in the grave, 
their duty in the eyes of the world was done, and 
Robyn was already forgotten. 

While the persons present were returning to 
their carriages, gossiping as they went, Berthold 
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went toward his friend the music-master, and 
whispered in his ear, — 

“ Conrad, I pray you remain with me ; I have 
something important to say to you.” 

When they had reached the gate, Berthold was 
passing by the coach on the step of which Monck 
had already placed his foot to enter; but the clerk 
no sooner saw his young master than he jumped 
down, held the door of the coach, and said, with 
a low bow, — 

“Will Mynheer Robyn be so good as to step 
into this coach ? His humble servant will find a 
corner elsewhere.” 

“Venomous creature!” muttefed Berthold to 
himself ; but he made no reply. He took Conrad’s 
arm and turned aside into a by-path. The coach- 
men cracked their whips ; and the same proces- 
sion which had moved toward the cemetery with 
such pompous slowness now flew back along the 
highway with as much speed and noise as though 
the coaches were carrying a jovial party to the 
fair. 

“Well,” said Conrad, when he and Berthold 
were left alone, “what have you to say to me? It 
is something else besides this mournful duty that 
disturbs you so, is it not ?’ 

The young man leaned his head on Conrad’s 
shoulder and sobbed aloud : — 

“Alas ! I am so wretched. Compassionate my 
lot; my future makes me shudder.” 

14* L 
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“ But speak out, Berthold ; has some unforeseen 
misfortune come upon you ?” 

Berthold raised his head, and said, in a tone of 
utter despondency, — 

“ Conrad, my friend, I am poor, — poorer than 
you are !” 

“ What do you mean ? I don’t understand 
you.” 

“My uncle has disinherited me.” 

“Disinherited you ? and in whose favor?” 

“ Monck’s.” 

“Good heavens! my presentiment was well 
founded. I always feared that the hypocritical 
scoundrel would try to cheat your uncle in his 
dying moments; but I did not think he would 
go so far as this. It is impossible !” 

“It is true, for all that. Monck irritated my 
uncle against me. I heard from Margaret, with- 
out her knowing it, how it all happened. With 
my poem, The Usurer , in his hand, he wrung the 
will from the dying old man.” 

“But this will, — you must have it set aside, 
Berthold. It cannot be valid.” 

“Does not the law give my uncle full power to 
dispose of his property as he likes?” 

“Likely enough; but it may be defective in 
form.” 

“Vain hope, Conrad! while my uncle was 
writing the will, Monck was at his side. Monck 
is crafty enough ; and he knows too well how to 
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frame a will so that it shall be absolutely unim- 
peachable. Fate has smitten me irrevocably, 
hopelessly.’ * 

Conrad trembled with amazement as the mourn- 
ful conviction sank down into his mind. He said 
nothing, and seemed lost in painful thought. 

“ Oh, I acted like a blind fool !” exclaimed the 
youth. “I knew Monck was a hypocrite; my 
common sense told me I ought to be on my guard 
against him. Had I not been so senseless and so 
reckless I might have shielded my uncle from his 
craft : but who could have deemed such cunning 
wickedness possible ?” 

“Alas !” said the music-master, with a sigh, “it 
is because the artist deems the craft of the wicked 
so weak, that he despises it, and so becomes its 
victim.” 

These words were followed by an interval of 
mournful silence, during which the eyes of both 
were bent on the ground. Then Conrad shook 
his head, as though he had resolved to shake off 
the impression produced by these fatal tidings. 
He seized his friend’s hand, and then said, in a 
more cheerful tone of voice, — 

“ My poor Berthold, it is a great misfortune to 
lose so much money. But don’t you think there 
are other springs of gladness and of peace in 
man’s heart?” 

“Money!” exclaimed the young man, with a 
feverish laugh. “I despise, I abhor money ! Now 
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I know, alas ! how many stains may cleave, to a 
gold-piece.” He bowed his head, and continued, 
in a voice hoarse and choked with emotion, 
“But I feel the cruel power of gold; I tremble 
in every limb, and my heart is oppressed within 
me. Money would be less than nothing; but 
Laura, Laura!” 

“Indeed, yes; Laura, Laura!” repeated the 
music-master, in a low voice. 

“Alas, alas ! shall I, the poor unfortunate poet, 
dare now to raise my eyes toward her ? will not 
Mynheer Kemenaer close his door against the 
disinherited artist?” 

Conrad shrugged his shoulders in painful doubt. 

“Thus,” continued Berthold, “I shall lose not 
only the gold I little valued, but my sours long 
dream, the joy of my life, the light of my future : 
— all, all departs with the gold! We are wrong, 
Conrad; gold is really and truly the fount and 
spring of all happiness. Could I but bring my 
heart to it, I should, like others, reverence and 
love gold as the only real power on earth !” 

The music-master looked at his desponding 
friend with deep sympathy and compassion. 
Whether he really thought that the young man’s 
fear was exaggerated, or whether he was only 
anxious to pour a present balm into his wounded 
soul, he tried to show him that the loss of his for- 
tune need not have the distressing consequences 
he dreaded so much. 
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“Come, Berthold,” said he, _ “ moderate the 
ardor of your wilful fancy. Let us go slowly on 
toward the city; it is near the hour at which I 
must give my lesson at Mynheer Kemenaer’s. 
What are you afraid of? Do you fancy Laura 
will love you less because you can no longer 
offer her a large fortune together with your love ? 
You do not know Laura as I know her. Deep in 
her heart is a hidden treasure of magnanimity and 
generosity, of firmness and self-reliance. I should 
not be in the least surprised if she resolves to be- 
come your bride all the sooner because your cir- 
cumstances seem to put her love to the test. Do 
not despair ; Laura is not like the common run of 
women ; she does not regard gold as the spring 

of the heart’s peace ” 

“But Mynheer Kemenaer?” said the youth, 
with a deep sigh. “To him gold is eveiy 
thing!” 

“Do you think so, Berthold? There is surely 
one thing Mynheer Kemenaer loves more than 
gold, — something which would be stronger than 
gold if both came in collision.” 

“ What can that be ?” 

“The happiness of his only child, of his Laura. 
It is because he thinks that gold wall secure her a 
fairer lot when he is taken from her, that he is so 
eager to increase his wealth. Were Laura to de- 
clare that she would not, could not renounce the 
sweet hope you two have dreamed together,— 
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were she to feel your separation so deeply as to 
pine away in hopeless sickness, — then Mynheer 
Kemenaer himself would implore you to save his 
child, to receive his Laura from his hands.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, dear friend: you are 
deceiving me as well as yourself, it may be ; but 
my distempered soul receives with sure trust the 
bright glad beams of hope with which you en- 
chant my eyes.” 

“ Be sure of this, Berthold ; Laura will sustain 
a vigorous conflict with her father’s covetousness, 
rather than abandon you : it may last long and 
cost her many tears, but she will conquer in 
the end. You see, Berthold, you do wrong in 
abandoning yourself to despair at once. No 
doubt this unexpected change in your circum- 
stances will astonish and vex Mynheer Kemenaer. 
Were he to follow the first impulse, he might, 
perhaps, close his door against the poor poet, just 
as you fear; but the loving, high-minded Laura 
is there" to prevent and forbid the cold decree. 
Do not mistrust your noble Laura so soon ; and 
you will see that the result will bring back all 
your peace and joy of heart.” 

“May your kind words but prove true!” said 
the young man, as he gratefully pressed his 
friend’s hand. “Then I should bless God for 
what has happened. Yes, yes, Conrad ; my 
uncle’s money would have allowed me no rest ; 
it would have tortured my heart with remorse. 
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You do not know it, but this gold is made up 
of the tears of the widow and the orphan, the 
despairing cry of the distressed, the heart’s blood 
of agonized fathers ; my inheritance would have 
been the fruit of the basest, vilest usury.” 

“ I have long known or at least suspected it,” 
said the music-master, “but I wished to spare 
your simple and tender heart a pang so sharp. 
But now keep up your hopes until you are as- 
sured that fate is as cruel as you fear. You must 
leave your house ; you could not remain longer 
under the same roof with that wicked Monck.” 

“I shall never return to that house,” answered 
Berthold. “ Monck and I have had a violent ex- 
planation ; not for the world would I go near the 
door of so odious a hypocrite : the very look of 
him almost kills me with humiliation and shame.” 
“ But on what have you resolved ? where do you 
mean to live ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Have you any money?” 

“I had in my room a little money, — some three 
or four hundred francs, perhaps. But I would 
rather die of hunger than go fetch it.” 

“ Leave all that to me, Berthold. I shall feel 
no shame in going to ask for what is yours. Did 
your uncle leave you nothing?” 

“Nothing. Monck wanted to give me five 
thousand francs. He said my uncle had asked 
him to do so.” 
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“And you did not take them? with that sum 
you might have been able to wait for brighter 
days.” 

“An alms from Monck ?” indignantly exclaimed 
Berthold, “ Legalize his fraud, his falsehood, by 
receiving his hush-money? You are speaking 
only to test me, Conrad. Had Monck put the 
money in my hand, I should have thrown it back, 
I fear, in his hypocritical face. The gold is to lie 
there till I go in person to claim it. Monck says 
I am sure to go : that I shall be goaded by want 
to go in quest of the proffered alms. Should I 
ever stoop to such degradation, then you may 
despise me, Conrad ; for I shall have sunk deep 
indeed in the mire. Never mention it again: it 
irritates me.” 

“You are right,” said Conrad; “we will never 
speak of it again. And now I have a proposition 
to make to you. There is a vacant room in the 
house in which I lodge : it is furnished neatly ; it 
is close to my own room. Hire it, until you see 
what you can do.” 

“ Hire it? where is the money?” 

“Think no more about that. Conrad is not 
rich ; but he has always paid his rent regularly, 
and the landlady will trust him readily. He will 
be answerable for you.” 

“ But at the month’s end ?” 

“You will not be there a month, Berthold. 
And even if Mynheer Kemenaer’s decision is not 
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made within the month, though that is not at all 
likely, I will pay for you, my friend. Why so 
many words between us? To-morrow I will go to 
get the money you left in your room. To refuse 
to give it up would be a clumsy theft. Monck is 
too crafty to bring himself into peril for so small 
a sum as that. That will last you more than one 
month. Come, come ; ’tis a settled point. When 
I have given my lesson we will go and hire the 
pretty room next to mine. You will be lodged 
like a prince; and I shall be always near you, 
Berthold, to comfort you and help you to bear 
your trouble.’ * 

“Kind friend! my misfortune has but increased 
your love for me. If everybody should turn 
against me, you would never forsake your poor 
Berthold. To be with you, to dream together of 
art and our future, to compare and discuss our 
feelings, our fancies, our productions, — it is a hap- 
piness which makes me lift my heart in gratitude 
to God. Were not my heart oppressed with a 

gloomy dread, I should be glad and rejoice but 

the accursed power of gold ! Laura ! Now that 
I see her house a cold shudder runs throughout 
me : .1 feel ashamed. Do you think I may venture 
to accompany you, Conrad ? I am the same person 
I was before, — yet I am not the same ; all my con- 
fidence and energy are gone; I have no longer 
the right to love her. To entreat, to tremble, to 
15 
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blush, — if gold gives nothing else, at least it gives 
courage and confidence.” 

“ How you change your mood, Berthold ! At 
one moment you are full of comfort, the next you 
are wailing and lamenting; now soaring with 
hope, now prostrate in despair. You must re- 
strain yourself and he reasonable. Come, hold up 
your head like a man, and don’t debase yourself 
thus before Mynheer Kemenaer. He ought not 
to hear the unexpected tidings from any one but 
yourself. Don’t be afraid; speak boldly; tell 
him just what has occurred. Come, I am going 
to ring.” 

The door was opened. In answer to Con- 
rad’s inquiry, the servant said that Mynheer 
Kemenaer was not at home, but that Made- 
moiselle Laura was in the arbor at the other 
end of the garden. 

Berthold started and trembled ; he was mas- 
tered by an emotion which amazed him. For- 
merly he had trodden these rooms with frank and 
open countenance, with joyous exulting confi- 
dence ; now his eyes were cast down to the ground, 
his heart was wrung with anguish, and his cheeks 
glowed with the blush of shame. He timidly ap- 
proached the arbor, and as soon as he caught sight 
of Laura he uttered a cry of anguish, and was 
obliged to bury his face in his hands to conceal his 
tears. What sight had thus disconcerted him? 
Conrad himself was amazed at it. 
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When the young man appeared at the entrance 
of the arbor, he surprised Laura busily weaving, 
in a fit of quiet abstraction, a lovely wreath. The 
flowers were those of the orange-tree ; the wreath 
was a stainless, fragrant, bridal wreath. This 
token of a sweet and gentle hope had struck Ber- 
thold with sadness and alarm. Laura and Conrad 
both looked at him, the one in sorrow, the other 
in astonishment ; but, before either of them could 
utter a word, Berthold sank down upon the seat 
of the arbor, and exclaimed, in a tone of pro- 
found melancholy, — 

“ Oh, my dear Laura, your heavenly vision will 
never be realized. Crush, crush the wreath: it 
makes my heart bleed to see it!” 

“ What is the matter with you, Berthold ?” in- 
quired the anxious and trembling girl. “For 
heaven's sake, speak: your manner and your 
words terrify me.” 

“Alas, Laura, I no longer possess any thing in the 
world ; I am poor ! my uncle has disinherited me !” 

The maiden looked at him incredulously. 

“ Monck has extorted a will from my uncle : he 
is sole heir.” 

“Monck?” cried the girl, with anger and con- 
tempt in every feature. “ This, then, is the reason 
of that mysterious aversion I always felt for him. 
I had a presentiment of his utter falseness; I 
shuddered when I saw him, as though I foresaw 
that he would render him whom I love miserable. 
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And he has robbed you of your inheritance ! The 
snake who crawled and crept in silence in order 
to bite more surely. Poor Berthold! Don’t 
lament about that. God will bring the arts of 

the deceiver to light ” and she burst into 

tears. 

“It is a grievous trial, is it not, Laura? You 
see now that all our bright and joyous dreams 
may vanish and leave nothing but hopeless 
sorrow. Perhaps this is the last time I may see 
you.” 

Laura looked alternately at the music-master 
and at Berthold: her tears had ceased to flow; 
her countenance wore an expression of terror and 
amazement. 

“Oh, Laura,” continued Berthold, “it is not 
because of my lost inheritance that I shed bitter 
tears, but my heart quakes with dread of a far 
worse misfortune. I thought God had predestined 
you to be my bride; in this enchanting conviction 
I looked onward along the bright path of our life, 
and saw in the cloudless heaven of our love only 
stars of peace and gladness and bliss. Who knows, 
dear Laura, whether the view of that stainless 
heaven is not forever closed to us? 

The tone of Berthold’s voice indicated an agony 
so intense that Laura uttered a cry of alarm, and 
said, grasping his hand, — 

“What do you mean, Berthold? Does this 
stroke of fickle fortune make you tremble for 
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my love ? No, no ; mistrust me not. I have not 
loved you because you were to be rich in money. 
What knit my heart to yours, what made me thus 
in unconscious reverie weave a bridal crown, is 
the wealth of your soul, the tender purity of your 
heart, the loftiness, the nobleness, of your dis- 
position. What I love in you is — the friend of 
God and of man, of virtue, of beauty, and of art. 
Though an evil demon of gold has robbed you of 
your uncle’s fortune, yet my bridegroom has lost 
nothing of the rich treasures of his soul. Be 
comforted, Berthold, and of good courage : reflect 
that your tears dishonor me. You ought to have 
a firmer faith in Laura’s fidelity.” 

“Angel of goodness !” sobbed Berthold, with a 
voice choked by conflicting emotions 

“He fears, mademoiselle, that your father 
will separate him from you,” said Conrad, who 
was eager to give a practical turn to the conver- 
sation. “Mynheer Kemenaer prizes gold very 
highly.” 

“My father; yes, my father,” muttered the girl 
to herself, with an abstracted air. 

“It is his decision I dread, Laura,” said Ber- 
thold. “I am poor; I possess literally nothing, — 
nothing but a most precarious future. He will 
ask me how I hope to assure you a lot worthy of 
your position in society. What can I answer? 
Will he not look down with undisguised contempt 
on the insolent poet ? And what if he were to 
16 * 
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throw me off to reserve you to be the bride of 
a richer man ? Alas ! instead of all my bright 
dreams, nothing would remain for me but an in- 
tolerable life, and a slow, lingering, wasting 
death.” 

“What you dread shall never be!” said the 
maiden, with a calm energy of decision. “My 
father loves gold, it is true ; he says so, at least : 
but he loves it because he thinks it will make me 
more happy. Apart from you, Berthold, I can 
never be happy. I shall try to convince him of 
this ; I will implore, and entreat, and kneel before 
him. He will not allow me to pine and die. No, 
no ; he loves me too sincerely for that. He has 
no other care than my happiness : my tears will 
overcome him.” 

“And if he refused! Then, Laura, I should 
never again hear your voice.” 

“If he refused!” repeated the girl, with proud 
self-reliance in her eye. “ Then I should remain 
with my father to the end of his life, and cherish 
evermore my love for you. Berthold, do not 
think I am a woman to be given away, against 
her will, in exchange for a large fortune. I will 
reverence my father and show him all affection ; 
but to pledge myself to duties I could never 
perform, — to doom myself to a life of hypo- 
crisy, — never, never! You shall be my bride- 
groom, or never shall man receive my plighted 
word.” 
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Berthold was beginning to murmur some 
words of admiration and gratitude, but Laura 
did not give him time to continue. She rose 
up, and said, while her eyes glowed with lofty 
courage, — 

“No fears, Berthold. If we are separated I 
shall be far more wretched than you. Your 
love of art would still be a support and an aid. 
In the practice of it, in the liberty of a man’s 
life, you will find, not full consolation perhaps, 
but distraction from your sadder 'thoughts. A 
woman is always alone with her own heart ; she 
dreams and she wanders in reverie. I will not 
pine away ! But leave me now ; my father may 
come in at any moment. He must not hear 
the sad tidings from you ; you might give him 
an unfavorable impression. Leave it to me, and 
you shall see that all will turn out well. I will 
let Conrad know when you may come to receive 
from my father’s own lips the assurance which 
shall quiet all our alarms. Go, now, quick; 
my father may surprise you here. Don’t de- 
spond any more. Confide in me. The happi- 
ness of my own life depends on this throw; I 
shall not bend or yield; I have been so long 
your betrothed, I shall be your bride too : it must 
be ; it cannot be otherwise.” 

And, while pronouncing these words in a tone 
of unshaken confidence, she led Berthold and 
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his friend toward the door. Then she answered 
the young man’s timid farewell with a consoling 
smile : — 

“Keep up your courage, Berthold; it is only 
a cloud which is drifting across the heaven of our 
future.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mynheer Kemenaer's housekeeper was busily 
occupied in dusting the chairs of one of the apart- 
ments. Her left hand was resting on the back of 
a chair, and the right was wielding a duster ; but 
her industry was in seeming only; the greater 
part of her time was spent in standing motionless, 
in an attitude of eager attention, and trying to 
piece together and interpret the sounds of voices 
which reached her from the next room. The 
conversation seemed to possess an extraordinary 
interest for her ; for her features were continually 
changing their expression from fear or sorrow to 
hope and gladness, and she muttered from time 
to time in broken words : — 

“ Poor Laura! what she will suffer! Mynheer 
Kemenaer is quite right : love without money is 
a lamp without oil. What a determined will our 
young lady has ! but 'tis all of no use. Ha ! there ! 
now she is crying bitterly ; 'twill be the death of 
her. Mynheer's voice is so low ; can he mean to 
grant her request ? impossible ! What's that she 
says ? she will go into a convent. She is fainting 
away, I think; no, she is speaking again. He 
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promises her to think the matter over; he.gives 
her a little hope: then he is half conquered 
already. I should never have thought it ! Now 
they are both silent. What has happened ? They 
are coming out of the room, I think.” 

She remained a while listening without hearing 
any thing further. She then moved stealthily to- 
ward the door, and was about to apply her ear to 
it, when the key turned in the lock and Mynheer 
Kemenaer entered the room, still much affected 
by the serious conversation he had been holding 
with his daughter. 

“What are you about here?” he asked, with a 
threatening look. 

“ Mynheer, I am dusting the chairs,” answered 
the astonished servant. “I wonder where it all 
comes from. A body has nothing to do all day 
long but dust one thing after another.” 

“ Go up-stairs to Laura,” said Kemenaer, with 
irritation in the tones of his voic§. “ She is in 
her room, and is not quite well. If I catch you 
listening again, I will send you about your 
business.” 

The poor housekeeper sneaked out of the room 
without daring to utter another word. Mynheer 
Kemenaer seated himself at the window and buried 
his face in his hands, that he might think over 
what had just happened. He appeared very 
gloomy and very spiteful ; for now and then his 
lips were compressed with impatient disgust, ^nd 
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lie tapped in an excited manner with his feet on 
the floor. At length he stood up and strode up 
and down the room, saying to himself, — 

“It is wonderful. Berthold disinherited? 
Monck — the sly, cunning Monck — possessor of 
that enormous fortune? This is what comes of 
being a poet, of dreaming, of building castles in 
the air; and all the while letting one’s self be 
cheated by a crafty servant ! Oh, it serves him 
right, the blockhead ! If he had paid any atten- 
tion to his own interests such a thing could never 
have happened. He does not care for gold : gold 
has taken its revenge; it has stolen away from 
him to some one who really loves it. And so 
things go. He wants to be my son-in-law! A 
wretched maker of verses, a senseless dreamer, 
a fellow who has not wit enough to make a decent 
clerk in an office. Ha ! ha ! that would be a good 
joke ! How all thoughtful, sensible people would 
laugh at me? That Monck — who would have 
thought it? the smooth flatterer, the humble 
clerk — all at once a miUionnaire ! He is a great 
deal more clever than old Robyn; he will get 
together nobody knows how much money. He 
will be loved and flattered and respected ; noble- 
meh, merchants, farmers, all will honor in him 
the power of gold, and nobody will ask where or 
how he got it. Monck a mUlionnaire! What a 
wonderful stroke of fortune !” 

Mynheer Kemenaer had approached the table, 
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and while uttering the few last words he had 
taken a chair. On flowed in silence the stream 
of his thoughts. It seemed to become more and 
more turbid, for at intervals he shook his head in 
painful doubt, and a sigh escaped him. At last 
he said, in a kind of dreamy way, — 

“My poor Laura is suffering terribly. Silly 
child, to think of marrying a poor poet only be- 
cause she loves him. She says she shall be ill 
and pine away. Laura has such a wonderful 
character; her feelings are so deep, her energy* 
so irresistible. Suppose her affection for Ber- 
thold were really so deep-rooted in her heart that 
it cannot be got rid of now; suppose her heart 
breaks in the process ; suppose I were to inflict 
an incurable wound on her tender soul by too 
eager and violent an opposition: perhaps she 
would really pine away.. She is not very strong, 
— my only child, my Laura! My God, what a 
position this unexpected freak of fortune has 
placed me in!” 

Mynheer Kemenaer sat for some time with his 
eyes fixed on some object in the distance; he 
made a great many strange faces, and he muttered 
a great many unintelligible words, until he seemed 
at length to have vanquished his rebellious feel- 
ings, and said, with a smile, — 

“ Yes, I must be very considerate with her, — 
leave her a glimpse of hope, and crush down her 
hope by degrees by delay and uncertainty. ’Tis 
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a question of time. A man without money does 
not long fascinate a woman. And if Laura does 
not lay aside her fatal whim very soon, Berthold 
himself will enable me to cure her. I will speak 
to him of his poverty, and make him feel that I 
only tolerate his presence out of regard to the 
whim of a young girl, and only as long as this 
whim lasts. That will wound him deeply ; and 
in his pride he will give up Laura. Come, Gome, 
the thing is not so difficult.” 

The bell was rung at this point of his musing 
with astounding violence. 

“If that were Berthold, now!” said Kemenaer; 
and then he continued, “ but a disinherited man 
doesn’t ring so loud. But who knows ? His dis- 
turbed state of mind, perhaps ” 

A servant appeared at the door, and said, — 

“ Mynheer Monck wishes to speak with myn- 
heer.” 

“Monck? Monck?” exclaimed Kemenaer, while 
a submissive and respectful expression settled on 
his features ; “ don’t keep him waiting, for God’s 
sake, Rosalie. Quick, make your excuses ; take 
him into the great drawing-room, and be ready to 
bring in the wine when I tell you. Go, and do 
your errand ^ith your best grace.” 

Kemenaer went into the next room, drew out 
from its corner the handsomest and best easy- 
chair, looked in the glass and pulled up his collar 
and arranged his tie, and then stood looking to- 
16 
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ward the door with an expression of friendship and 
affection, to greet the late clerk of Mynheer Robyn. 

He ran to meet his visitor as he entered, with 
both hands eagerly stretched out, and said, with 
every token of warmest affection, — 

“Well, my dear Mynheer Monck, how delighted 
I am to see you ! I congratulate you with all my 
•heart. The good, noble Robyn! How well he 
knew how to put his money out ! and I am sure 
he could not have left it in better hands than 
those of the able and far-sighted Monck. And 
what procures me the honor of your visit ?” 
Monck seemed to have been completely trans- 
formed by his legacy. His suit of mourning, 
made of the finest cloth, became him exceedingly 
well, and a pair of close-fitting gloves had changed 
his dumpy, awkward fingers into decent and pre- 
sentable hands. His face indeed was still rather 
repulsive, from the absence of eyebrows and eye- 
lashes; his thin lips still indicated baseness and 
cunning; but the consciousness of wealth had 
already stamped his features with an air of com- 
mand, and his self-satisfied and collected expres- 
sion of countenance gave one the idea of a clever 
and thrifty man to whom nature had refused the 
gift of personal beauty. He received Kemenaer’s 
frank greeting as a matter of course, and an- 
swered, in a tone of easy familiarity, — 

“I wished to be the first to tell you that Robyn 
has left me his sole heir.” 
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“You do me too much honor; you are too 
kind,” said Laura’s father. 

. “But I find you know it already. Has Ber* 
thold had the impudence to present himself in 
your house still?” 

“He came here while I was out, and told*my 
daughter the whole affair.” 

“You will of course forbid him your house/ 1 
“I was just thinking what I ought to do in the 
matter. Pray sit down, my good Mynheer Monck. 
What will you take ? a glass of Madeira V 9 
“Nothing, nothing, thank you.” 

“ Malaga ? — port ?” 

“No; don’t put yourself to any trouble, friend 
Kemenaer.” 

“We must take a glass in honor of your good 
fortune.” 

“Well, well, if it will give you pleasure.” 
Kemenaer rang the bell and ordered in some 
wine. Monck sat down in an easy-chair and beat 
time with his foot on the floor, like a person who 
is quite at his ease and at peace with himself. He 
followed Mynheer Kemenaer with his eye, and 
a faint smile of cunning and of derision played 
about his lips. 

The servant soon returned with some bottles of 
wine, and with glasses of various shapes. 

“Now, my excellent friend, is it Madeira you 
would like best?” 

“Well, be it so; Madeira.” 
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“Mynheer Monck, your health and my sincere 
congratulations ! May fortune he ever propitious 
to you, and smile on your path of ever-accumu- 
lating wealth !” 

“ Thank you ; you are really too kind. And I 
trust I may always continue your friend, and that 
I may be able to give you a share in some of my 
most gainful speculations. I feel a deep inclina- 
tion to connect myself with you more closely. 
Now that fortune does smile on me, I hope to be 
of service to you.” 

These lofty words, uttered in a tone of con- 
descending protection, vexed Mynheer Kemenaer 
to the heart; but he repressed every indication 
of his displeasure, and answered, very politely,— 

“I know it, Mynheer Monck ; you are a noble- 
hearted man; and I shall be most happy and 
thankful to avail myself of your proffered as- 
sistance.” 

Monck was silent for a moment, sipped his wine, 
and looked Kemenaer full in the face. 

“You were going to speak ?” said the latter. 

“Ah, yes; but it has escaped me. Oh, you 
were thinking what you ought to do about Ber- 
thold.” 

“I find myself in a rather perplexing position,” 
said Kemenaer, with a sigh. 

“ I am surprised. You cannot be so imprudent 
as to hesitate for a single moment. Berthold has 
not a penny in the world ; he has taken a little 
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room with the music-master whom I have met 
here sometimes.” 

“ He has taken a little room !” repeated Keme- 
naer, in astonishment. 

“Yes, yes; and don’t fancy he can ever come 
to any good. I offered him, in sheer compassion, 
five thousand francs. He refused them with dis- 
dain. He despises gold, the haughty fool !” 
“What you have said grieves me much, my 
good Mynheer Monck.” 

“Why?” 

“ I don’t know what to do. Laura takes on in 
a way that almost breaks my heart.” 

“What does she want?” 

“ I hardly dare to tell you : she persists in her 
wish to marry Berthold.’ 

“Ha, ha!” said Monck, with a prolonged burst* 
of laughter; “you are jesting; it is impossible. 
She, Laura, your daughter, the wife of a lean, 
hungry poet ! She cannot know that he has no- 
thing but the clothes on his back.” 

“Yes, she knows every thing.” 

“But how do you account for such an extra- 
ordinaiy wish ?” 

“ The love she feels for Berthold.” 

“Love!” said Monck, with a sneer. “That’s 
all very fine in books. There countesses may 
marry lads out of the foundling-hospital, and a 
banker may marry a poor widow’s daughter ; but 
who ever heard of any such thing in real life ? And 
16 * 
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you, friend Kemenaer, — you who know the world, 
— can you feel a moment’s doubt on the only 
decision left to you ?” 

“ The thing grieves me very much ; let us talk 
of something else.” 

“No, no; I must, as your friend, keep you from 
an act of fatal folly. You must close your door 
against Berthold.” 

“Later, of course; but already? I cannot do 
it now, however much I may feel that it must 
come to that. Laura would probably fall ill and 
pine away. I must be crafty, and try to overcome 
her deep love for that stupid Berthold by degrees.” 

“Then he is to come to your house?” exclaimed 
Monck, with irrepressible rage. “ Then you will 
never see me here again, Mynheer Kemenaer. It 
grieves me to part with a dear friend ; but Ber- 
thold has wronged and insulted me beyond for- 
giveness ; he has declared himself my enemy. 
Never will I set foot in any house at which he 
visits.” 

“For a few weeks only; I will so manage 
matters that you shall never meet him. Be good 
enough to consent thus far, in kindness to my 
poor silly Laura.” 

“Yes, to give Laura pleasure I would willingly 
make many sacrifices. It is as much out of regard 
for her as from proper self-respect that I am trying 
to open your eyes. What you propose is the most 
absurd of follies. Laura is never to marry the 
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wretched poet ; you say yourself that such a mar- 
riage is out of the question. But by to-morrow 
everybody will know that Berthold is disinherited, 
that he has not a penny in the world, and lives in 
the same room with a fiddler. If people see that 
he still visits you they may well wonder. All 
people of sense will laugh at you and condemn 
you. The good, virtuous Laura will be the ob- 
ject of all kinds of remarks; she will lose her 
fair fame. And if she goes out into society she 
will be avoided &nd shunned as one who has for- 
saken the path of propriety for the sake of a wild, 
senseless attachment.” 

“What you say is the simple truth,” sighed 
Kemenaer. “I know it well : but I am a father, 
and my daughter’s tears unman me. Sometimes 
I think it would be best to marry them at once, to 
put a stop to people’s gossip. My fortune is not 
great, but it is enough to assure them a quiet life, 
without care or want, if they will only live eco- 
nomically.” 

Monck stamped his foot impatiently. Keme- 
naer’s spirit was roused within him by this as- 
sumption of authoritative control over him, and 
he said, in a calm, decided tone, — 

“But, Mynheer Monck, I am quite at liberty to 
dispose of my own child and my own fortune as I 
please.” 

“How can your understanding be so clouded, 
friend Kemenaer? A poet economical! If he 
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can’t get money he can spend it fast enough. He 
will let everybody cheat him, and will sink down 
into poverty without knowing it. What would 
be the result of your unaccountable resolution ? 
Everybody must die sooner or later, — you, like 
other people. Only fancy a man living carelessly 
on what you leave your daughter : — a man who 
knows nothing about money, — who is always put- 
ting his hand in his pocket. How long will that 
last? Your child, your Laura, will sink down 
into poverty and degradation. She will die of 
remorse and regret, and she will accuse you as 
the author of her misery for not having prevented 
her thoughtless step.” 

Kemenaer was much struck by this ominous 
picture ; perhaps also he wished to atone for his 
little outbreak of independence by giving some 
higher proof of his regard. Anyhow, he seized 
Monck’s hand, and said, — 

“Ah, you are indeed a wise counsellor. Yes, 
yes, you are right. I will give orders at once to 
forbid Berthold the house. But Laura, Laura !” 
he added, with real sorrow and tenderness. 

“People don’t die of love,” said Monck, with a 
smile. “Laura will soon be herself again. How 
could you dream she would continue to love a 
man who lives in a garret, and who will be going 
about, in less than three months, with his coat 
out at elbows ? Laura deserves a better lot. She 
must contract a grand marriage ; she must marry 
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a man who will raise her in the world, — who can 
make her shine by the side of countesses and 
baronesses. She possesses every quality neces- 
sary to make her a desirable wife for anybody, — 
even for a mUlionnaire .” 

“ Yes, she is very beautiful/ 1 murmured Keme- 
naer. 

“ That’s nothing,” said Monck, with a smile. 

“She has understanding, and has been well 
educated.” 

“ So much the better : that may be of use.” 

“ She has a beautiful voice, and knows music 
thoroughly.” 

“ Mere rubbish !’ 

“She is kind-hearted, affectionate, and vir- 
tuous.” 

“Certainly, of course. But she has another 
merit, which you have omitted.” 

“What is that?” 

“ She is the only child and heiress of Mynheer 
Kemenaer; she will have some day about four 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Oh, my dear Monck, you are quite out there ; 
you estimate my fortune much too high.” 

“Well, well; as you please; but I know what 
I am saying.” 

Monck sipped his wine once more, moved about 
in his chair, shuffled his feet, as if he could not 
summon courage to utter something which was 
trembling on his lips. Kemenaer sat looking at him 
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with astonishment. At length Monck sat upright* 
put his elbow on the table to support his head, 
and, looking Kemenaer full in the faee, he said, — 
* “ I am come to speak to you on a very weighty 
matter, — to make you a proposition which, I doubt 
not, will be very acceptable to you.” 

“ I am all attention. Be good enough to explain 
your meaning.” 

A bright smile lighted up Monck’s features, as 
he continued, in a tone of assured triumph, — 

“ I know a good bridegroom for your Laura. 
You seem amazed. It is a man of many merits; 
hut I will mention only one : he is worth a mil- 
lion !” 

Kemenaer listened in speechless astonishment. 
A dark presentiment threw its shadow over his 
soul. 

“Well now, Mynheer Kemenaer, suppose a 
man who has a million of money were to come 
to you and say, Give me your daughter: would 
you hesitate ?” 

“But of whom are you speaking ?” 

“ Of myself.” 

Laura’s father became deadly pale with the 
violence of the effort he made to repress his in- 
dignation. After a pause, he said, with affected 
indifference, — 

“ Ha, ha, my good Mynheer Monck, you don’t 
mean it; you are only enjoying a good laugh at 
my expense.” 
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“ Why, what is there so wonderful in my ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Can you mean what you say ? I cannot be- 
lieve it. You marry Laura? No, no; you cannot 
mean it.” 

Monck was much annoyed by the scornful anger 
which Kemenaer could not altogether repress ; but 
he answered, calmly, — 

“You ought to be very thankful. I fancy a 
million is no such despicable bridegroom.” 

* “Yes, yes, a million remains always young; 
and it glitters and fascinates without losing any 
of its charms as years go on ; but you , my good, 
worthy Monck !” 

“Well!” 

“ You are already old ; at least you look so.” 

“ What has that to do with it ?” 

“ Your appearance is not one that is likely to 
win a young girl’s heart. You are a man of sense, 
and ought to be able to see things as they really 
are. Ha, ha, Monck ! what a droll fancy for you 
to take up ! Really, I cannot believe you are talk- 
ing seriously.” 

Monck’s whole frame quivered with rage. He 
saw clearly that Kemenaer was laughing at him 
and deemed his proposal a degradation, although 
he was careful to speak with respect and civility. 

“Well,” said he, with a threatening look, “you 
think I am jesting, do you ? No, no ; my pro- 
posal is so serious that you had better accept it at 
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once, friend Kemenaer, without all these useless 
words.” 

Laura’s father made no further effort to com- 
mand himself. His face glowed with indignation, 
and he exclaimed, — 

“ What do you mean, mynheer ? Do you dare 
to threaten me ?” Then his courage sank, and 
he continued, while his voice trembled with 
anger, — 

“Let us remain friends; sound counsel will 
convince you this cannot be. Nay, good Monck, 
between ourselves, you are ugly, very ugly.” 

“ But what of that ? I am a millionnaire /” 

“Only yesterday you were a mere office-clerk 
at Mynheer Robyn’s. Gold will wash the ink 
from your fingers, I know ; but that can’t be done 
in one single day.” 

A sinister smile played on Monck’s features, 
and he looked at Kemenaer with such intense and 
undisguised contempt that the latter sprang up 
from his chair and exclaimed, — 

“ But this matter is going too far. Your mil- 
lion has turned your head. This conversation 
can last no longer.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said the other, with a 
freezing coldness which made Kemenaer shiver, 
and constrained him to obey, as if Monck’s ser- 
pent eye had fascinated him. 

“For God’s sake, don’t chafe me now ; you are 
mad.” 
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“Not in the least.” 

“What do you want, then ?” 

“ No circumlocution, friend Kemenaer ; I mean 
your daughter to be my wife.” 

“Never! the very thought of such a marriage 
would frighten her to death. Monck, let your 
fatal proposal rest where it is. I don’t know why, 
but Laura hates you intensely.” 

“ She will love my million.” 

“ And you have no love for her ?” 

“My million and her four hundred thousand 
will live very peaceably together.” 

Kemenaer sprang to his feet again, and said, 
with fury in his eyes, — 

“ This would be dreadful, were it not so absurd. 
Do you fancy I could give my Laura to you ? that 
I could lay my noble-minded, graceful, tender 
girl, like a sacrificial lamb, in the arms of a man 
without heart or soul ? I am her father, and she 
is dear to me as the light of my eyes. And do 
yqu fancy I could bind her for life to you, whose 
heart is as cold as that of a corpse ? I have lis- 
tened too long to your disgraceful and degrading 
proposal. I would rather have remained your 
friend, or at least your well-disposed acquaintance ; 
but, since your folly knows no boufids, I shall op- 
pose my pride to yours. Leave this house in- 
stantly; forget what you have dared to ask of 
me : and believe me when I say that you should 
17 N 
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never have my Laura ! — no ! not if you had all 
the gold in the Bank of England. Now be good 
enough to leave the house, and never return to 
it more. Come; you will not move? you will 
remain in spite of me? I cannot believe my 
eyes. ,, 

Monck moved not a muscle, and continued 
looking at Kemenaer with a scornful, irritating 
sneer. 

“Do you understand me or not?” roared the 
latter. 

“Sit down once more,” answered Monck, with 
imperturbable coolness. “ I will not ipention this 
marriage again, but I wish to tell you a little 
story.” 

“Come, come; no trifling now: we have had 
enough of this.” 

“Sit down,” repeated Monck; “the story I 
haye to tell you interests you deeply, Mynheer 
Kemenaer. Listen a moment. Then I shall go 
away, — with a merry heart and with your consent 
to our wedding.” 

“Ha! ha! you are dreaming,” said Laura’s 
father, with a smile which gradually subsided into 
an expression of alarmed curiosity. 

“ Sit down,” said Monck, again pointing to the 
chair with an air of command ; “ you shall hear 
my story.” 

Kemenaer sat down, cowed by Monck’s manner 
and by a mysterious presentiment of horror. 
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“ There was once a man who loved gold dearly,” 
began Monck, with galling calmness of manner, 
“ but who concerned himself very little about the 
means he employed to acquire it. He practised 
usury. He engaged in many profitable specula- 
tions. And, although he knew the law so well 
that he generally kept clear within the bounds of 
its letter, once ” 

“What has this story to do with me?” mut- 
tered Kemenaer, with a voice tremulous and low 
with anxiety and fear. 

“Come, come; listen further. This man 
thought himself cunning, but on one occasion he 
was induced by his love of gold to commit a deed 
of fraud, of escroquerie as people call it. You 
must know something of this story, friend Keme- 
naer?” 

Kemenaer sat grasping the edge of the table 
convulsively, and staring at the calm and cold 
narrator. 

“You know the story, I think?” repeated 
Monck, with a sneer. 

“The proof, the proof!” gasped Kemenaer. 

“I am going on. The victims of the fraud 
were taken in ; their last drop of blood was wrung 
out ; and, even if they entertained any suspicion, 
they had no money to go to law with. He who 
had enriched himself at their cost now enjoys in 
peace the fruits of his craftiness and the esteem 
of the world. He thought that the proof of his 
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crime, or rather of his blind recklessness, was 
destroyed long ago.’’ 

“Good heavens! and is it not so?” shrieked 
the terrified Kemenaer. 

“ The bit of paper was preserved from the fire 
by a poor clerk,” continued Monck, with un- 
moved features; “ the clerk became a miUionnairej 
„ and took it into his head to have the daughter of 
; the vile usurer to wife. This roused his pride; 
but the clerk, or the mittionnaire , sought out the 
hapless victim, put the necessary money at his 
disposal, brought the proof to light, and thus 
brought the criminal to justice. He was found 
guilty and condemned to — I don't exactly know 
the punishment — the law says something about 
two years' imprisonment.” 

Kemenaer listened with bloodless countenance 
and quivering lips. 

. “ Do you possess this bit of paper ?” 

Monck nodded with an air of triumph, and 
continued, — 

“ But I am out in my story. The man did not 
refuse. In order to preserve his liberty and his 
honor, in order to rescue himself and his child 
from everlasting disgrace, he gave his daughter to 
the clerk in exchange for the fatal slip of paper. 
Is it not so, friend Kemenaer ? does not the story 
end so ?” 

Laura's father continued for a few minutes 
stunned by this terrible revelation. 
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“Must the condemnation be the end of the 
story, after all?” asked Monck. “It depends on 
yourself. Speak! your first word will decide it 
irrevocably.” 

Kemenaer made a violent effort to master his 
emotion ; he stretched out his hand to Monck, and 
groaned as he said, — 

“ Good Monck, you will take pity on a poor 
father, will you not?” 

“No nonsense! Pity between us? What do 
we know of pity ? If you had been strong enough, 
would you not have kicked me out of your house 
a few minutes ago ?” 

“ But you are compelling me to sign my child's 
death-warrant.” 

“ Stuff. Come ; yes or no /” 

“Oh, God!” groaned Kemenaer; “it is fear- 
ful!” 

“Well; I am going. To-day I shall consider 
well how I can best revenge myself. Farewell, 
Mynheer Kemenaer. You will never see me 
again. I will have nothing to do with a man 
whose fitting and predestined place is a prison, 
with thieves and cut-throats.” 

He went toward the door, and his hand was 
already on the bolt, when Kemenaer sprang for- 
ward, and drew him back into the room with 
gestures of eager entreaty. 

“Well ?” said Monck. 

“Alas!” cried Kemenaer; “it is a sacrifice 
17 * 
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which will poison all my life, which will kill my 
Laura; but I must bow to the hideous decree;’ * 
“Do fou consent to my marriage with Laura? 
yes or no /” 

“I must! I must!” 

“And you will persuade her to receive me as 
her bridegroom, if not with grateful gladness, yet 
with becoming calmness? Give me your hand 
on it.” 

Kemenaer put forth a hand which shook as 
. though an ague-fit were upon him, and grasped 
the icy hand of Monck; then he fell exhausted 
into a chair, and his head fell on the table. 

“Come, come,” resumed Monck; “your ap- 
prehensions are without any reasonable ground. 
I will make your Laura happy ; I will surround 
her with splendor ; I will enable her to shine in 
the world ; I will gather around her all the plea- 
sures which unbounded wealth can command. I 
shall help you on as much as I can, for this mar- 
riage makes your affairs my own. What goes 
into your strong box is not lost from mine. We 
will undertake, in concert, wonderful things. 
You will see your fortune grow day by day ; and 
you may be sure of this, friend Kemenaer, — you 
will very soon bless the day that gave you a 
man like me for your son-in-law.” 

Mynheer Kemenaer said nothing. All his 
faculties were benumbed and crushed. 
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“Ha!” said Mo nek, “one little thing has just 

occurred to me. There is a professor who comes 

here to give Laura lessons in music; hd*was a 

friend of Berthold’s. You will be good enough 

to forbid him the house. You know why, I dare 
»> 

say. 

Laura’s father nodded, but could not speak. 

“Propriety exacts that there should be an in- 
terval of some months between the death of old 
Robyn, my benefactor, and my marriage. So there 
is plenty of time for Laura to get over her liking for 
her miserable poet and feel that a rich marriage has 
its attractions. Anyhow, I request you will speak 
to her at once — to-morrow at latest— about my 
proposal. It will be a pleasure to me, of course; 
friend Kemenaer, to have constant access to your 
house as the betrothed of your daughter ; I can 
thus convince myself that Berthold, my enemy, 
has not the slightest hope left him. Now I will 
relieve you of my presence. In three or four 
days I will call again, to hear from Laura’s own 
lips that she accepts the place and title of Madame 
Monck. You know me, friend Kemenaer, you 
know me ; and you know that no man can safely 

try to deceive* me or trifle with me. Else 

But no, you are a man of sense ; I have confi- 
dence in your prudence. Well ; good-by.” 

Kemenaer rose from his chair, and tottered to 
the door with the confident, sprightly Moncki 
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He bade him adieu with a melancholy, choking 
voice, and then paced up and down the hall, 
sighing and groaning, tearing his hair, and almost 
wild with impotent rage. At length he ex- 
claimed, — 

“What is to be done? Is there no way of 
escape? none — none? — my poor innocent Laura 
to be the bride of that soulless scoundrel? Yes, 
yes ; I must sacrifice her, doom her to that hor- 
rible life, — I, her father! Fatal crime, which 
compels me to crush and break my child’s heart 
— no evasion, no hope ! Alas, alas ! how am I to 
break it to her ? I shudder at the thought. And 
yet I cannot escape my terrible doom : dishonor, 
shame, prison, flit before my bewildered eyes 
like hideous phantoms. I have worshipped 
gold, and my idol lashes me, crushes my child, 
crushes all my happiness. The righteous ven- 
geance of heaven has reached me. God has 
cursed me !” 

After these fruitless wailings he sank down into 
an arm-chair, covered his face with his hands, and 
wept bitterly. When he had thus relieved his 
oppressed heart, he sprang to his feet, and ex- 
claimed, with convulsive energy, — 

“ No, no ! it cannot be. I will not give my 
child her death-blow. There is still, perhaps, a 
way of escape. He wants gold, the traitor. My 
daughter is an object of indifference to him : it is 
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my fortune he wants. "Well, he shall have it; 
one hundred thousand francs, — two hundred thou- 
sand,— all, all !” 

And while uttering these last words he hastily 
arranged his clothes, put on his hat, and ran dis- 
tractedly out of the house, to make one last and 
despairing effort to bend Monck. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Laura had heard from one of the servants that 
Monck had been paying her father a long visit, 
and that warm words had been passing between 
them; but she knew nothing of the subject of 
their discussion, nor of its result. Her father, 
who had left the house soon after Monck, was 
still absent ; but, as he often allowed the dinner- 
hour to pass without making his appearance* she 
thought little of his absence now. 

There was joy in Laura’s heart. Although her 
father had treated her disinherited lover’s name 
with mere contempt at first, he had at length 
spoken a few words of comfort and hope which 
convinced her that he would, in his affection 
for her, consent to that which would assure her 
happiness. In the afternoon Laura summoned 
her maid to accompany her to the church. She 
felt herself impelled to return thanks to God for 
having touched her father’s heart ; she wished to 
pray for poor Berthold, who had been so unjustly 
deprived of his inheritance by a wicked man; 
she was anxious to seek counsel and strength 
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from above, that she might be able to rescue her 
unhappy lover from despair. 

Her long and fervent prayer had cleared and 
brightened her soul. When she left the church 
there was a gentle, hopeful smile on her counte- 
nance, and she looked forward into the future 
with calm confidence. 

When she returned home she left her bonnet 
and shawl in the hall, and went into an inner 
room, where she surprised her father, sitting in 
deep thought, with *his face buried in his hands. 
She took a chair, sat down by his side, laid her 
arm tenderly on his shoulder, and said, — 

“ Dear father, you must not be so cast down. 
You will see hereafter that you have cause to re- 
joice in your kindness toward me. It is true, the 
world may criticize your condescension ; but what 
does that matter if we all live together happily 
and peacefully ?” 

Kemenaer’s eyes were bent on the ground. He 
could say nothing. He had used every effort to 
prepare himself; he had sought strength in the 
reflection that, after all, a million is not a thing to 
laugh at, and that he and his daughter might be 
deceived about this dreaded marriage. But all 
his efforts had been fruitless. Despair was in full 
possession of his heart ; his intellect refused him 
counsel; he could not form any plan to break to 
his daughter the hideous decree which had gone 
forth in regard to her destiny. 
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Laura continued, in her sweetest, tenderest 
tone, — 

“Dear father, you who have always been kind- 
ness itself to your Laura, you will not separate 
from her forever the friend of her childhood, be- 
cause he is the victim of a vile cheat ?” 

A shudder ran through Kemenaer’s frame. 

“ Oh, drive away these gloomy thoughts. Let 
not gold be any obstacle to our happiness; for 
indeed, only think, father, how delightful our life 
will be if you will but follow the impulse of your 
affectionate heart ! Berthold will be my husband; 
he will live here with you. Berthold has such a 
gentle soul ! His gratitude toward you will know 
no bounds ; he will love you, reverence you, obey 
you as a son; he will anticipate your slightest 
wish. Together we should surround your life 
with love, and ease, and gladness ; and thus you 
would enjoy peace and happiness to a good old 
age, which we should always pray to God to grant 
you. Don’t let the gold trouble you any more, 
father. When married to Berthold I shall not 
need recreation, nor seek pleasure in the world ; 
we shall live a retired and inexpensive life. What 
you have already accumulated is more than enough 
to provide us with all we need. We shall find 
streams of purest bliss within our own hearts. 
We shall enjoy ourselves with poetry and music, 
admire the beauties of nature, pass through life in 
unclouded love of each other, and in gratitude to 
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our merciful God. Is not this far better, father, 
than the idle tumult and luxury and splendor 
which the world and its gold could give us?” 

“ Silence, silence, my dear Laura ; your words 
pierce my soul cruelly.” 

“ How chafed you are, dear father! have I said 
any thing to grieve you ?” 

Mynheer Kemenaer raised his head suddenly, 
as though the very desperateness of his position 
had given him the needful strength, and said, 
rapidly and in a tone of deepest dejection, — 

“ Laura, my child, I would give my whole for- 
tune to fulfil your heart’s desire; but I am a 
father, a hapless father, whose heart is rent and 
torn by conflicting feelings and claims. I cannot 
consent to what you ask. You are inexperienced, 
my child ; your silly heart longs for a bliss which 
could not last long, and which might be followed 
by a whole future of gloom. Love, love ! It is a 
feeling that grows weaker and weaker, and finally 
dies away altogether. Woe to those who wish to 
build the happiness of a life on so rotten a founda- 
tion. No, no; the only sure basis of happiness 
and peace is — wealth, the possession of real solid 
property. If every thing else is lost,— if misfor- 
tune and sickness rob us of all, of friends, of ap- 
petite, of the use of our limbs, of sight itself, — so 
long as we have plenty of money we have every 
thing at our command ; we have only to let our 
18 
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gold glitter a little in people’s eyes, and they will 
do for us and procure for us all we need.” 

Laura looked at her father in an agony of ap- 
prehension. Every thing about him seemed to 
have undergone a change: his features moved 
convulsively; his voice was hoarse and hollow; 
his words had not their customary precision and 
clearness ; his manner was excited and anxious. 

“ The life you wish is a life of extreme peril,” 
continued Kemenaer. “There is nothing before 
you but degradation, misery, and shame. I can- 
not abandon my inexperienced child to such peril- 
ous vicissitudes. Berthold has no money; he 
will waste your portion and plunge you into 
poverty. I shall be dead; you will be alone in 
the world ; and perhaps you would one day stand 
on my grave and charge me with unmanly weak- 
ness in allowing you to follow the whim of a 
moment.” 

“Father, dear father, what are you saying?” 
cried Laura. “ Oh, have some little compassion 
on me !” 

“ Compassion !” exclaimed Kemenaer, quite 
beside himself. “ No, no compassion. I cannot 
spare you. I must violently crush that fatal love 
for Berthold out of your breast.” 

The terrified girl covered her face with her 
hands and began to weep. Her father gazed on 
her in silence: the anguish of his daughter 
pierced his heart; he was pale and agitated. He 
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moved restlessly in his chair, and threw his arms 
about convulsively. Then the storm within died 
gradually away; he fixed on his daughter a look 
of intensest compassion, strangely at variance 
with the cruelty of hia words. He took her hand 
gently and affectionately, and spoke with the calm- 
ness of desperation : — 

“ Laura, forgive your unhappy father for griev- 
ing you against his own will. You know, dear 
child, that I cannot evade the discharge of the 
duties imposed on me by fate. Listen: I will 
speak as kindly as I can; and do you feel some 
pity for me : my agony is beyond words. Laura, 
ever since I first saw you smile on your mother’s 
bosom I have shaped out for you in my day- 
dreams a most brilliant lot. I have toiled, saved, 
hoarded, in order to provide you a noble dowry, 
for a father’s love knows no bounds when a 
daughter’s happiness is in question. You are 
beautiful; you are adorned with all the gifts of 
nature and with all the fruits of education. You 
have every right to shine in the world ; to be 
honored, admired, beloved in society. Your 
destiny cannot be to marry a poor poet and to 
forfeit the homage of the world. You must dwell 
in a palace ; your coach must glitter among the 
rich and great; it is yours to command, to be 
surrounded, adored, as queen of fashion and of 
beauty. That is the lot I have thought of for 
you, Laura. Nevertheless, I could not place you 
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in this brilliant position ; I rested my hope on a 
princely marriage for my child. That hope, alas I 
has vanished quite in one shape : it has become a 
reality in another. A wealthy man, a man who 
possesses more than a million, has asked your 
hand in marriage ; and I, as a father, — who must 
be prepared for the most bitter sacrifices in order 
to secure his child's happiness " 

Laura's tears had ceased to flow, and she sat 
trembling and staring wildly into her father's 
face. 

“And I,” continued Kemenaer, stammering 
with anxiety, “I have promised my daughter's 
hand to this wealthy person." 

The maiden stood up, smiled a bitter smile, 
and said, as though the extremity of her misery 
had brought back her scattered faculties, — 

“ So I am to be the wife of a man I have never 
seen ! My hand and my heart are to be the pur- 
chase of gold ! Oh, my poor father, your mind is 
wandering ! It cannot be ; you cannot sacrifice 
me thus on the altar of covetousness , — me whom 
you love so tenderly. Oh, dear father, have pity 
on me ! It cannot, cannot be true that you would 
thus compel my choice. You would not doom 
me to a life without love, — a life of anguish and 
never-ceasing despair !" 

“It must be!" 

“ No, I implore you, father, let me enter a con- 
vent," cried Laura. “I shall forget Berthold, I 
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will never think of him more ; but to become the 
wife of a man I do not know, who has presumed 
to hope that my affection might be bought with 
gold, — rather, far rather would I bid farewell to 
all, and die in misery and want.” 

Kemenaer was obliged to employ all his strength 
of mind to refrain from tears, so piercingly bitter 
was his daughter’s cry of anguish; but, whatever 
it cost him, desperate as was the strife within, 
there was no help for it, — no way of escaping the 
dreary, awful decree of fate. He proceeded with 
feverish haste : — 

“ The man whom I destine for your husband is 
not unknown to you, Laura ; he has often been 
here, and has long cherished an affection for 
you.” 

Laura started as though a serpent had bitten 
her. “ Monck !” she shrieked, and her face was 
livid as that of a corpse. 

“ Monck,” repeated her father, trembling with 
impotent wrath. 

Laura raised her head, and her eyes glittered 
with keen indignation as she said, — 

“ Monck ! Monck ! you wish me to become the 
wife of a Monck! It can be only a hideous 
dream. I the bride of the vile deceiver who has 
robbed Berthold of his inheritance,— of the hypo- 
critical fiend who has neither heart nor soul, — of 
the crawling brute whose only appetite is for gold ! 
I have ever felt an involuntary hatred for the 
18 * 0 
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wretched scoundrel ; and shall I, in the presence 
of God, bind myself to him for life? No, no; 
never will I commit a peijury so vile. While my 
lips were uttering the fatal word which promises 
love, my heart would despise him, abhor him, 
loathe him, — yes, until it ceased to beat in death !” 
Kemenaer took both her hands in his, and 
looked imploringly in her eyes as he said, — 
“Laura, I conjure you, by the memory of your 
blessed mother, by all my love for you, by every 
thing that is dear to you, struggle no longer 
against a lot which cannot be evaded. Spare your 
wretched father this added agony. Oh, if you 
knew, my darling child, how it grieves me to 
constrain you ! and yet, and yet, you must be 
Monck’s wife! — nothing can prevent it. Were 
this marriage a crime it cannot be set aside now !” 
Laura fell on her knees at her father’s feet, and 
besought him, with clasped hands and with the 
energy of despair, — 

“ Mercy, mercy, father ! doom me not to a life 
so dreadful. Alas ! I will do every thing you wish ; 
I will reject Berthold, I will hate him if I can, but 
give me not to Monck! My heart is chilled 
within me, — to live with that evil spirit, that un- 
natural, inhuman being — to see constantly his 
horrible face — to feign love to him !” 

“My child, my poor child, it cannot be helped,” 
groaned Kemenaer. 

“No mercy, no compassion!” shrieked Laura ; 
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“ alas ! then you do not love me, — you have never 
loved me !” 

Kemenaer quailed beneath this reproach: he 
smote his breast in the extremity of his woe, and 
burst into tears. Laura threw her arms round his 
neck, kissed him with feverish energy, and said, 
amid her sobs, — 

“ Oh, father, be calm ; pardon me ; I did not 
know what I was saying. Let us not talk of these 
horrible things any more. You did not mean it, 
— your sorrow has disturbed your mind; but rest 
will restore you; you love me still, — you have 
ever loved me so tenderly, so warmly. Do not 
weep, father ; your tears wring my heart so pain- 
fully/ * 

And she laid her head on her father’s breast, 
and mingled her tears with his. Long did they 
remain in this attitude, plunged in deepest sad- 
ness. At length Mynheer Kemenaer, compelled 
to complete his frightful sacrifice, wiped away his 
tears, and said, in a tone of unutterable sorrow 
and vexation, — 

“ Laura, my precious Laura, I implore you, 
forgive me the anguish I so reluctantly inflict on 
you. I do not believe you can ever be happy 
with Monck ; I too hate and abhor the grovelling 
cheat.” 

His daughter gazed at him in joyful surprise, 
and her eyes sparkled with hope through her 
tears. 
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“No, no; let not hope enter your heart, 
Laura ! There is no hope, — no hope more ! you 
must take that odious, detestable Monck as your 

husband ” 

“Never! never !” 

“Why will you force me to the most torturing 
disclosure a father can make to a child ?” moaned 
Kemenaer. “Well, since there is no way of 
escaping this bitter humiliation, I will drink it 
to its bitterest dregs. Listen, then, Laura ; you 
shall know what mysterious power enslaves my 
will ; you shall judge and decide on my liberty 
and honor, or on my everlasting disgrace.” 

The maiden had again covered her face with 
her hands, and her tears were falling silently and 
fast. 

“Listen, Laura; listen, and let me find at 
least pity and allowance in my child’s heart. I 
was the son of a physician ; my father bequeathed 
me nothing but an honorable name and an excel- 
lent education. Your mother’s family was very 
rich. I loved her as people love before the cold 
world has withered trusting affection. Her pa- 
rents refused me her hand, alleging as a reason 
that I, who possessed nothing but my love, could 
not maintain her in the station she then occupied 
in the great world. I implored and entreated ; I 
promised to condense all my energies, all my 
powers, in the one effort of winning and accumu- 
lating money. At length, worn out by your 
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mother’s firmness, they reluctantly consented to 
our marriage. In the secret enjoyment of our 
first year of married life I forgot my pledge ; I 
surrounded my Sabina, your mother, with luxury 
and comfort, and shrank from no expense to 
gratify her slightest, unexpressed wish. I soon 
saw that our money was wasting rapidly. The 
thought that your mother’s noble-hearted love for 
me would be, in sober earnest, the cause of her 
humiliation, smote me with alarm and terror. 
She who had ever lived in ease and free from care, 
• — was she to begin to save in housekeeping, in 
dress, in company ? Should we go and live in a 
smaller house, and thus allow the world to say 
that your mother was feeling the punishment of 
her love for me ? — the world is so pitiless toward 
those who are sinking in the social scale. Should 
it point at my Sabina and cast scorn on her ? No, 
no ! never ! But how could I shield her from this 
degradation ? Gold, gold was the one only thing. 
Then first did I feel the high worth of gold. 
Could I not purchase therewith your mother’s 
happiness, and peace, and respectability, and 
comfort ? I began to apply to business, — to busi- 
ness of all kinds. I toiled day and night to gain 
money, stimulated by duty and by aflfection. I 
seized every opportunity, I employed every power 
and faculty of my being, to reach one end, — to 
win gold! Thus I was struggling through life; 
sometimes cheated, so that I retained no more 
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confidence in man ; but, on the whole, I was very 
successful. You, Laura, were nearly ten years 
old; I saw you on the verge of womanhood; 
your future troubled me greatly. I felt myself 
impelled to yet severer toil, to a yet keener pursuit 
of money; and soon I had staked all we possessed 
in speculations of great risk, but of great profit. 
Others were too crafty for me; I was deceived, 
robbed, betrayed. At one single throw almost 
my whole fortune was gone. What was to be 
done ? Accept my lot ? Allow your mother and 
you to sink down into abject poverty ? No, no; 
I laid aside all the tenderness of my nature, — like 
an overstretched cord, — and with a threatening, 
scornful laugh defied the deceitful and covetous 
world. Just then Mynheer Robyn offered me a 
means of winning at one throw almost as much 
as I had lost ; and, if I consented, he offered me 
money enough to hide my poverty from the world. 
I hesitated long ; but the misery which threatened 
my wife and my child bent my will.” 

With a voice pretematurally calm and slow, he 
continued : — 

“ Laura, I am dying with shame at making this 
confession to you, but I cannot evade it. Oh, 
have pity on me ! I signed papers which would 
render me guilty in the eye of the law.” 

The maiden gazed on her father with a shudder; 
her countenance was colorless and ghastly in its 
ashy paleness. 
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“ No one has ever known any thing of this my 
wretched crime ; no one has ever suspected that I 
could be guilty of a dishonorable action. Robyn 
has always told me that the paper, the only proof 
of this transaction, was destroyed ; but Monck,* 
the crafty, cruel Monck, has secretly preserved it. 
He will give it back to me, burn it in my presence, 
if you, Laura, become his wife.” 

It was with a burst of ^scalding tears and a 
choking voice that he added, — 

“If not, he will lodge an accusation against 
your father, and cause him to be condemned to 
disgrace, to prison !” 

Laura sat still and motionless as a statue ; her 
lips alone quivered convulsively. Mynheer Keme- 
naer sank on his knees at her feet, and groaned, — 
“Laura, my beloved Laura, mercy, mercy on 
me! Believe not that your father demands this 
frightful sacrifice for himself alone. Oh, would 
God but grant that I might die now, I should die 
thankfully and joyfully at your feet! But that 
would be of no avail. Monck would carry out his 
resolve, or wreak his vengeance on your father’s 
memory. My shame would still overwhelm you. 
Resign yourself meekly to the fatal sacrifice; 
trust that Heaven will recompense your loving 
self-denial and grant you peace and * rest in the 
life you have accepted for my sake. Oh, deliver 
your father from open and public disgrace !” 

A knock at the door made Kemenaer start to 
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his feet before Laura could give any answer to his 
appeal. The housekeeper appeared at the door. 

“ Mynheer Monck requests to be allowed a few 
minutes’ conversation with mynheer; Ke has 
something to tell him which cannot be post- 
poned.” 

“ No, I am not at home ; I cannot receive any 
one,” said Kemenaer, with an expression of im- 
patient vexation. 

“Rosalie, bring Mynheer Monck into this 
room,” said Laura. 

“ Good heavens ! what would you do ?” cried 
Kemenaer. 

“Make one last attempt,” she replied, with calm 
decision. 

“ But he will not listen to any thing.” 

“Who knows? Fear not, my father; my duty 
is clear.” 

“ Oh, Laura ; do not hurl me down into ruin !” 

“ No, father ; make your mind easy. I will 

deliver you but I hear him coming. Leave 

me one moment alone with Monck. Do not re- 
fuse me this last request.” 

Kemenaer was so exhausted by the violence of 
his emotions, that he yielded at once to Laura’s 
superior energy, and went out through a side-door 
without speaking a word. The maiden hastily 
wiped away her tears, and awaited the approach 
of her father’s enemy with calm countenance, but 
with mortal anguish in her heart. A cold chill 
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smote her when she saw Monck enter the room, 
with the same assumed smile on his thin lips, the 
same deprecating, insinuating look which had 
inspired her, from her earliest infancy, with con- 
tempt and hatred for the grovelling hypocrite. 
Monck approached her, and said, with a self- 
satisfied smile, — 

“ Mademoiselle Laura wishes to speak to me ? 
Her father has told her my wishes ? and she — she 
consents joyfully?” 

These words were uttered in a sneering tone, 
which wounded Laura deeply, and suffused her 
pale cheeks with a glow of indignation. The 
poor girl shuddered at the unwonted state of her 
feelings. With more than manly courage she 
Subdued the rising storm, and said, with a voice 
which astonished Monck by its sweetness and 
calmness, — 

“ Be good enough to take a chair, mynheer, and 
listen to me with the attention which a serious 
and decisive conversation demands. My father 
has told me that I must receive you as my suitor ; 
he has explained to me that his future happiness 
depends on my consent. I am prepared to submit 
to my fate.V 

“You consent?” exclaimed Monck, deceived 
by the quiet composure of the girl. “Ah, Laura, 
thank you ! I did not expect so ready an acquies- 
cence in my wishes.” 

“ You know well enough that I have no alter- 
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native,” said Laura, sadly. “Before I give my 
formal consent, it is proper, mynheer, that you 
should clearly understand what place your wife 
can give you in her heart. I will be open with 
you. I do not wish my whole life to be a course 
of hypocrisy. Perhaps, when you: come to weigh 
the details of the lot that awaits us, you may re- 
consider your decision.” 

“ Impossible ! Is this all you wish to say ? Let 
us say no more on this point. You agree to 
accept me ; that is all I ask.” 

“But, mynheer, I do not love you.” 

“ I know that well enough ; but that is not the 
point now. Our marriage cannot take place for 
some months. You have time enough to become 
more just toward me ; and, in any case, when you 
shall bear my name, I will make your life so bril- 
liant, so luxurious, that you cannot but feel some 
affection for him who lavishes such unceasing 
kindness on you.” 

“No, no; I implore you, mynheer, do not de- 
lude yourself with a hope so vain. I cannot give 
you the slightest reason to expect any change in 
me. Love you! No; never, never! Were I to 
use every effort it were impossible.” 

“ Well, be it so ; we will see about it.” 

Laura was so stung by the coldness of Monck’s 
tone and manner, and by the unshrinking gaze 
he fixed on her, that she could not carry out her 
design. She had hoped to bend him by her 
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entreaties and tears ; but her indignation and aver- 
sion made her incapable of humbling herself before 
him. StiH she made one attempt, and said, — 

• “Mynheer, have pity on me, I beseech you. 
You wish to attach me to yourself like a slave ; 
you doom me to the most hideous lot. To you 
gold is a fount of sufficing happiness ; to me it is 
not. I need affection ; I must live through my 
heart. Marriage with you ! It is an everlasting 
blackness of night descending upon my soul; it 
is the crushing of all life and feeling. ,, 

“No, no; you take too dismal a view of it,” 
said Monck, in a tone which he meant to be 
soothing. 

“Cannot my cry of anguish reach you?” con- 
tinued Laura. “ Then at least have pity on your 
wretched self. You think a human being can 
live without love: will you always think so? 
Let me become your wife, I shall be ever at your 
side, the victim of your cruelty, an ice-cold statue 
of submission to inevitable fate. No word of 
love will ever escape me : it would be a foul per- 
jury. You yourself would be utterly wretched 
with me.” 

Monck rose up, and said, impatiently, — 

“I know enough. Your father is waiting for 
me ; I must go to him at once, for my business is 
immediate, and has reference to an enormous 
gain. So, mademoiselle, you consent to our 
union ?” 
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Laura became pale as death, but said nothing. 

“Do you consent?” repeated Monck. 

“ And can you accept the lot I predict* for you ?” 
asked the maiden, with quivering lips. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ My God ! it is dreadful.” 

“ I await your answer, mademoiselle,” looking 
her full in the face with a triumphant sneer. 

Laura reached forth her hand, and said, with a 
terrible effort,— 

“Well, let my destiny be fulfilled. Be my 
husband. Come now, and let us gladden my 
poor father's heart.” 

“One word more, mademoiselle. You have 
favored me with a sketch of our future; I too 
have one question to ask. If it is true that you 
will never love me, will you conduct yourself 
outwardly, in the eye of the world, as a submis- 
sive wife ? Will you close your heart to all other 
love, and discharge your duties to me faithfully?” 

Laura was too deeply wounded by these ques- 
tions to reply; she could only look at Monck 
with an expression of loftiest contempt. And so 
majestic was her attitude, so full of power and 
superiority, that the miserable villain quailed and 
cowered before her. Recovering himselfj he 
added, — 

“ You mean that I have nothing to fear on that 
score. So much the better, mademoiselle. I am 
glad that the mere suggestion of a failure in duty 
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excites such a storm within you. Let us go to 
your father; he will rejoice at your voluntary 
consent.” 

Laura followed her betrothed with an expres- 
sion of unconquerable aversion and abhorrence on 
her face ; but her step was firm, and indicated a 
steadfast, irrevocable decision. 

A quarter of an hour later Kemenaer accom- 
panied the future husband of his daughter to the 
door. Monck seemed in high spirits, and con- 
tinued to talk of business and assure the unhappy 
father that they could not fail to gain very con- 
siderably. When Kemenaer had opened the 
door, intending to walk down the avenue with 
Monck, they found themselves confronted by 
Berthold. 

Monck took off his hat in scornful affectation 
of reverence, and smiled, as he said to the 
astounded youth, — 

. “Useless, useless, Mynheer Robyn. You come 
to ask after Mademoiselle Laura ? I will tell you 
the latest news. Laura is about to be married; 
she has, of her own free will, accepted the hand 
of one who can at least assure her a tolerable lot 
in the world. Is it not so, Mynheer Kemenaer ? 
Has she not accepted the hand o^ Mynheer 
Monck?” 

“ Of Monck ! Your hand ! Laura your wife !” 
roared the young man, maddened with rage. He 
turned to Kemenaer, and stared at him, with eyes 
19 * 
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wide open, and gaping mouth, as though he 
looked for some contradiction of this appalling 
announcement. 

“It is true,” said Kemenaer, shaking his head 
mournfully. 

“And so, Mynheer Robyn,” said Monck, with 
malicious enjoyment of his triumph, “you will 
promise me to forget henceforward where my 
bride lives ” 

Berthold was pale as a sheet. He stood like a 
lion preparing for a spring, and growled, with the 
glare of vengeance in his eyes, — 

“ First my inheritance,—- then my betrothed, — 
and now you jest at my sufferings. Foul monster, 
will you compel me to violence ?” 

The words and gestures of the distracted youth 
frightened both Monck and Kemenaer; they 
shrunk trembling into the passage, and Monck 
closed the door violently in Berthold's face. 

The poor young man stood for a moment gazing 
at the door; then he turned, and ran wildly down 
the avenue. 


<3 
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CHAPTER VHL 

At some little distance from Kemenaer’s house 
was a grove of lofty lime-trees, which belonged, to 
an adjacent country-house. At the farthest end 
of the grove was a bench, overshadowed by the 
foliage of the trees, and commanding a view of 
Kemenaer’s house, and of the gardens and fields 
which stretched away in the distance. On this 
bench sat Berthold. His eyes were fixed im- 
movably ; his thoughts were wandering far away. 

Since the unfortunate youth had been so unex- 
pectedly robbed of his inheritance the country 
had exchanged its tender green for deeper and 
varied tints. The cherry-trees were gay with 
ruddy fruit ; the grass was waving its long stalks 
to the music of the summer winds ; the corn was 
in full blossom; the nightingale, absorbed by 
paternal cares, had forgotten his enchanting song. 

It would seem that the months which had 
passed had brought no relief to the poet, for his 
appearance indicated something which was not 
exactly poverty, but a growing scarcity of the 
means of subsistence. His clothes were thread- 
bare ; his hat, though carefully brushed, seemed 
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weary with long service. There was a something 
about his whole man which revealed the absence 
of money. 

Berthold was visibly fallen away. His gnawing 
anguish had already traced deep wrinkles on his 
forehead, and his sunken cheeks were wrinkled 
and shrivelled with grief. 

He has been sitting a long time on that bench 
without moving a muscle. But now his features 
are slowly assuming an expression of bitterness ; 
he shudders and presses his hands on his forehead, 
as though he would still the raging storm of his 
brain. l3bw again calmness is stealing down upon 
his heart. A quiet, melancholy smile just touches 
his lips, and he murmurs, — 

“Alas, my poor soul, thou pinest and wailest ! 
Dark angel, thrust forth from thy paradise, thou 
wanderest round the heaven of thy youth, hoping 
that the wind may waft toward thee some echo of 
her sighs, the sweet breath of some flower on which 
her gentle eye has rested. And dost thou hope 
still ? No, no ; thou hast nothing to hope in all 
the long future. It is one dark, impenetrable 
gloom, — disenchantment and anguish, — into which 
memory can scarcely cast its faint reflection of 
joys all past. Turn back again, my soul, to those 
joyous days ; flee away to yonder acacia whose 
snowy flowers then fell so thick on thee and on 
her who was then thine ; seat thyself beside her : 
yes, dream, dream on, poor soul; consume thy 
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last energies in useless reverie ; mourn and pine 
away ; and soon thou shalt slake thy thirst divine 
at the well-spring of everlasting, unchangeable 
love.” 

The last few words were uttered in a tone which 
had something of scorn in it, and when he had 
ceased to speak his lips still quivered in deep 
and painful thought. Then’ his whole expression 
underwent a change. A fresh tide of thought 
came pouring through his soul; he bit his lips 
and smote his forehead with his clenched fist; 
then he sprang from his seat and exclaimed, — 

“ Have I then lost my courage and fortitude for- 
ever? What am I doing here? Torturing my- 
self with miserable dreams; striving in vain to 
allay the fever which is consuming body and soul. 
And, while I am thus sacrificing all to a vision of 
utter hopelessness, I forget that there is one whose 
patient kindness I requite with ingratitude. The 
good Conrad ! he cares and toils from morning to 
night to earn a little money : I, idle dreamer, I 
allow him to bear all our joint burden; I accept 
the fruit of his labor and sorrow ; I eat, I drink, I 
roam about, and I look on calmly while my poor 
friend is struggling manfully with slowly-ad- 
vancing poverty. This cannot, must not last ! I 
will shiver these degrading bonds which hold my 
soul and my will in durance. Far, far from this 
wretched spot!” 

He walked hastily away from the bench toward 
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the highroad, but his step became slower and 
slower, until he stood quite still, leaning against 
the stem of a tree, with his arms folded and his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“ Yes, yes ; I will let Conrad see I am grateful; 
I will work too, and earn money. But how? 
What can I do? Write poetry, Conrad says: 
Poetry! what mockery! I have written poetry. 
A book of mine has been published. Reviewers 
have said that a glorious future lay before me ; 
but the crowd is cold and indifferent, and the 
book sells so slowly that I cannot pay my printer. 
A fearful, hopeless debt is my reward ! Poetry ! 
no, no !” 

While soliloquising thus, he had unconsciously 
retraced his steps to the bench, as if it exerted on 
him a secret and irresistible power of attraction. 
His thoughts had taken another direction. 

“ Love, love ! It is a deceiver which fascinates 
you, blinds you with the brightness of its pro- 
mises, and at last pierces your heart through and 
through, and leaves the envenomed dart in the 
incurable wound, and kills you slowly, slowly, 
sorrowfully.* * 

He turned his eyes toward Kemenaer’s house, 
and sighed. 

“No hope more, none, — none but in death. 
Why do I thus protract an unavailing strife? 
Rather let me ruthlessly pluck these torturing 
memories from my mind.” 
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And then he sank languidly down upon the 
bench, bowed his head upon his breast, and was 
lost in desponding thought. Soon a person came 
briskly up the grove who was evidently looking 
for some one. When he saw Berthold in the 
distance he smiled joyfully. He came up to the 
' dreaming youth, and addressed him by his name. 
His voice had something of triumph in it, as 
though he had good news to announce. The 
poet, surprised in his reverie, stood up, and said, 
with a deep blush of shame, — 

“ Conrad, you knew my morbid imagination 
would lead me to this spot. I have broken my 
pledge, have I not? Pity me ; forgive me.” 

The music-master took no notice of these 
words. 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said he. “ Oh, Berthold, 
I bring you such good news ! What happiness 
awaits you ! I am quite beside myself with 
joy !” 

“ Happiness for me !” 

“ Berthold, my friend, you will scarcely believe 
what I am going to say.” 

“ Laura?” said the poet, with a sigh. 

“ Listen; I will tell you. The day before yes- 
terday the Royal Society of the Fine Arts held a 
meeting, and named corresponding members 
from among the most distinguished artists of our 
country. Your name is in the honored list l 
My heart beats high with joy. The star of your 
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fame is rising now, Berthold. No man can now 
question your merit This proof of the estima- 
tion in which you are held by competent judges 
will give you courage to win the wreath of laurel 
which awaits your brow. You will put away all 
doubt now, will you not? You will fulfil the 
brilliant destiny which God in his mercy and love 
has marked out for you ?” 

Berthold looked at his enthusiastic friend with 
a melancholy smile. 

“ Good heavens ! can you remain unmoved by 
such a proof of the respect in which your name 
is held?” asked the astonished Conrad. 

“No, no; I am glad — glad to see you so 
happy ” 

“You don’t know all yet. The journals an- 
nounce your appointment, and append the speech 
of the secretary in proposing you. In it you are 
called a poet of true feeling, and manliness, and 
highest promise, and your last poem, The Wander- 
ing Soul, ; was recited to the meeting by the presi- 
dent himself. The journals say that everybody 
was moved to tears. Only think, Berthold, you 
have made the old masters of the art weep. Oh, 
-tis the happiest day of all my life.” 

“Dear Conrad !” 

“ But why do you remain so unmoved ? Others 
in your place would be fervently thanking heaven 
for such good fortune.” 

“ It is delightful, indeed ; but of what use is it 
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now ? what will it bring us ? Fame ? Gan any 
fame repay you the costly sacrifices- you are 
making for me ? No. Money alone can help us 
now.” 

“ Yes, hut money will be forthcoming; a good 
deal, it may be. Don’t you see that your nomi- 
nation and the official eulogy of your book will 
draw public attention to it ? Many editions will 
be sold in a short time. Our printer will be 
paid; we can buy some better clothes. Come, 
come ; don’t be cast down. Money will come in 
good time ; and you, you will earn it in abun- 
dance for us both.” 

Berthold’s eye sparkled with gladness at the 
brilliant prospect opened to him by his friend. 

“Earn money? much gold? can it be true? 
But you are deceiving me, my friend. Poetry 
is twin-sister of poverty. Between her and gold 
there is an energetic, unconquerable repulsion.” 

“ What fresh whim has seized you now?” said 
Conrad, sighing deeply. “ Are you beginning to 
thirst for gold ? It is true, we have not too much 
just now ; but, except that our clothes are rather 
shabby, what have we wanted as yet ?” 

A bitter smile passed over the poet’s face, as he 
asked, — 

“ Conrad, where is your watch ?” 

The music-master was disconcerted for a mo- 
ment by this unexpected question. He hesitated 

a moment, and then said, — 

20 
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“ It is gone to be cleaned.” 

“ No, my noble friend ; attempt not to conceal 
the truth from me. You have sold it or pledged 
it to pay the rent of our rooms, have you not ? 
Do not think that I accept your magnanimous 
sacrifice with unfeeling selfishness. It is a bitter 
grief to me that I cannot repay your kindness. 
Oh that I could exercise stronger self-control ! 
Do you know any remedy for that disease which 
is wasting me away? — that image, that fatal 
image, which pursues me day and night ?” 

The music-master took Berthold’s hands in his, 
and said, impressively, — 

“ Dear friend, you are wandering in your mind. 
The remedy you seek is near at hand. You must 
remember that you are a man, and oppose a firm 
and unshaken will to the assaults of your morbid 
fancy. Look at things calmly, and without illu- 
sion. Yonder, behind those walls, dwells a 
woman who was destined to be your wife ; who 
made you believe that she could not live without 
you; that apart from you her soul would pine 
hopelessly away : and — how it could be I know 
not, but — one single day sufficed to make her 
forget all her promises. Her words were false- 
hood and deceit. She loved you not ; the million 
you were to inherit was the secret object of her 
affection. No sooner is the million taken from 
you than her heart abandons you and follows its 
objects: she sells her affections for gold, and 
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links herself in an accursed union with him who 
has robbed you.” 

Berthold lifted his hands with an imploring 
gesture, as if to beseech him to spare Laura. 

“ Conrad, Conrad ! what if we are wrong ? 
Do not speak thus of her; you wring my 
heart.” 

“No, no; no mercy for the peijured one; she 
deserves only contempt. She has accepted your 
deadly enemy for her husband. Oh, it is the 
very abyss of degradation and vileness. It is so 
infinitely vile that, instead of repining, you ought 
rather to bless God for having swept so worthless 
a creature from your path. Look no longer at 
that house. There triumphs the wretched Monck ; 
there Kemenaer laughs at the disinherited poet ; 
there Laura sneers at the foolish youth who once 
dared to raise his eyes to her. Yes; they must 
laugh at Monck’s victim. What can you hope, 
or wish, or expect? You are losing life in idle 
dreams; and, could your yearning desire be 
granted, it would be your duty to spurn Laura 
from you with utter abhorrence.” 

Berthold rose slowly from the bench, and an- 
swered, moodily, — 

“ Alas ! must I give up all, even sweet memo- 
ries, — the last solace of my bleeding heart ? Pine 
away and die with the certainty that she who 
has pointed my death-blow makes sport of my 
agony ?” 
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44 Were I in your place, Berthold, I would find 
a way to avenge myself.” 

44 A way to avenge myself?” cried the youth, 
with sudden energy. 44 What would you do ?” 
The music-master answered, enthusiastically, — 
44 1 would collect all my powers and employ 
them in the production of great works ; I would 
write poems which should extort the admiration 
of my countrymen. My name, beloved, and 
honored, and renowned by a thousand voices, 
should reach even her who so lightly forgot it ; 
the brilliance of my fame should dazzle her eyes 
until she repented her perjury. But you are 
pale ; you tremble. What are you looking at?” 
Berthold pointed with a shudder through an 
opening in the foliage. Two women were slowly 
approaching the spot on which the friends were 
sitting, without having noticed their presence. 
The younger of these women was walking with 
languid step, and seemed almost worn out with 
protracted illness. The paleness of her cheek, 
the wandering restlessness of her eye, the touch- 
ing expression of unutterable woe on her fea- 
tures, showed that the poor girl was just recover- 
ing from a serious illness, and had come forth, 
leaning on the arm of her maid, to seek some 
refreshment in the cool shade of the trees. 

44 Laura ! It is Laura ! Come, Berthold, come ; 
do not let her read in your face the sad tale of 
your suffering.” 
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“ What I suffer ? Look, look ; she bears the 
stamp of death on her countenance.” 

“ Come ; quick,” said Conrad, dragging his re- 
luctant friend from the spot. 

“No, no,” said Berthold; “let me look at her 
once more; only once.” 

Laura had, by this time, noticed and recognised 
him; and, although her companion would have 
held her back, she walked on straight, toward 
Berthold. When they were so near that each 
could remark the traces of suffering in the appear- 
ance of the other, they could not prevent a cry 
of mournful pity, and Berthold burst into a flood 
of tears. Laura, probably under the influence of 
a sense of duty, at once repressed every indication 
of emotion. Her countenance was calm and un- 
moved, but it bore the impress of so deep an 
anguish, so abject a prostration of soul, a despair 
so utterly void of hope, that it was clear that 
only the certainty of approaching death gave her 
strength to bear so calmly a meeting so painful. 
She addressed Berthold with a sweet and melan- 
choly voice : — 

“ You are ill, Berthold. My poor friend, I will 
not ask what disease is wasting your life ; I know 
too well the worm which gnaws the disenchanted, 
deceived heart. I too have been ill. On my bed 
of sickness I have prayed without ceasing that 
God would give you strength to bear your sad 
lot.” 

20 * 
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Berthold was quite beside himself with emotion, 
and exclaimed, — 

“ You have prayed for me ?” 

44 But the heavens are closed to my prayer,” 
she continued. 44 The last remaining hope of my 
soul is vain : my own misery sufficed not.” 

44 Is it not a delusion ? You think of me ? You 
bewail my lot ? Is it not of your own free will 
that you give your hand to my enemy?” 

44 1 know, Berthold, your heart has accused 
me,” said Laura, with a smile which ill concealed 
the bitterness of her soul. 44 You thought me 
happy. Look at my face: see what havoc my 
happiness has made of my youth and bloom.” 

44 But I am in a dream ; my head is confused. 
Do you regret our affection of other days ? Do 
you still love your poor Berthold?” 

44 Love ? No, no ; never more may I dare to 
love. Fate has uttered its inexorable, irrevocable 
decree. Deep night is on my soul; not one 
lonely star shines on my path. One, — yes, one : 
it shines above an open grave.” 

44 Laura, Laura, you are killing me with per- 
plexing anguish. I see you suffer; I can read 
what your sad words would conceal. Is there no 
power on earth which can deliver you?” 

44 There is one Power, above all powers on 
earth. I have longed, with eager longing, for 
death. I feel, with exulting gratitude, that sick- 
ness is wasting my strength, that my breathing is 
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more difficult and painful. I hope I may leave 
the earth ere my sacrifice be consummated/ * 

“Die? You long to die?” groaned Berthold. 

“No, not quite so, alas ! God has not seen fit 

to grant me this coveted boon. I shall never 

alas, alas ! I am recovering.” 

The unfathomable despair disclosed by these 
words made the young man’s tears flow afresh. 
The poor maiden, cold and calm in outward bear- 
ing, was not less profoundly affected. Her lips 
quivered, and there was in her eye a something 
which seemed to say that her tears fell inwardly 
on her aching heart. 

The servant now interposed, and said, — 

“ Oh, mademoiselle ! come, come ; let us leave 
this spot. Your father said he would follow us 
soon.” 

And, seeing that Laura still hesitated, she 
added, — 

“ And Mynheer Monck will doubtless accom- 
pany him.” 

“Monck! Monck!” yelled Berthold, goaded to 
madness by that hated name. 

Laura seemed to collect her strength, and said, 
quietly,— 

“Berthold, chance has brought us together 
here to bid each other an everlasting farewell. 
Soon I shall be the slave of inevitable duty; 
and between us there is a gulf which, not even 
in memory, can we try to fill up without sin. 
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Forget me, I implore you ; take courage, — over- 
come your grief, — and leave me at least this 
consolation, that I alone must drink the bitter 
cup.” 

“Berthold, quick!” said Conrad. “ Yonder 
comes the fiend himself who is killing you both. 
It is Monck: he sees you !” 

“ Farewell, Berthold,” whispered Laura. “ If 
you have ever loved me, hear me now. Give 
your love to art; become great and renowned: 
your fame will awaken an echo in my poor, 
wretched heart ; and, though she must forget her 
first friend, she may still admire and love the poet 
of her fatherland.” 

Berthold stood trembling with astonishment, 
with compassion, with despair, gazing on the re- 
ceding form of the young maiden, who was 
returning slowly homeward. Monck passed the 
friends ; his features were convulsed with rage, 
and his eyes were glowing with threatening and 
with vengeance. When he saw the music-master, 
there was such an expression of contempt, of 
scorn, on his face, that Conrad was obliged to 
summon all his strength of mind to curb his in- 
dignation. Berthold was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts, that Monck had gone out of sight with- 
out his having been conscious of his presence. 

“ Unhappy friend!” said Conrad; “this meet- 
ing will increase your malady.” 

“Increase my malady! What malady? No, 
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no ; Laura has not forgotten me, not betrayed me. 
She loves me still ; it is her affection for me which 
is draining her life-blood. This conviction gives 
me courage. I feel myself stronger. I will — 
I will — ” 

“Compose yourself; be calm; your mind is 
wandering,” said Conrad, in alarm. 

“ Come, come,” said the young man, dragging 
his friend impetuously along beneath the trees. 
“ Come ; I mean to be a poet now ; I will win a 
glorious name. Now my soul thirsts for renown : 
it is as though a whole world of poetry wete 
seething and boiling within me. She has awak- 
ened it : she can still love the poet of her Father- 
land !” 

And, running so fast that the terrified Conrad 
could scarcely keep pace with him, he rushed 
like a madman through the grove. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Margaret was sitting at a small mahogany 
table, in an easy-chair covered with green velvet, 
and was drinking her chocolate out of a breakfast- 
cup of fine porcelain, gilt and painted with beauti- 
ful foliage. The room in which she was sitting 
was adorned with costly furniture, soft carpets, 
and rich curtains, all new, and selected with con- 
summate taste. 

The old servant of the deceased Mynheer Robyn 
had undergone a wonderful change. She wore a 
lace cap of the newest fashion, large ear-rings, and 
clothes of silk. And as she sat there, so cozy and 
comfortable, buried in the soft cushion of her 
easy-chair, half sitting and half reclining, dipping 
the delicate biscuit in her fragrant chocolate, she 
might easily have been taken for a mevrow of noble 
birth. Though there was little nobleness in her 
carriage and bearing and manner of eating, there 
was pride enough in her eye, and all her features 
were radiant with that serene self-satisfaction 
which the possession of wealth inspires. 

Although Margaret seemed quite at ease, and 
devoured her biscuits with vigorous appetite, some 
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vexatious thought seemed to obtrude itself from 
time to time, for she paused now and then, and 
forgot her breakfast, as if she were pondering 
something disagreeable. Then she stamped with 
her foot, or clenched her fist, and thrust it for- 
ward at some imaginary enemy, and contorted 
her features into an expression of fury and 
revenge. 

It would not have been easy to guess what dis- 
turbed her peace of mind, since, although now 
and then some bitter words escaped her lips, they 
were broken and meaningless. Only the names 
of Laura Kemenaer and of Monck were joined 
together, so as to lead to the inference that envy 
lay at the bottom of the mischief within her. 
While thus musing and ejaculating, she put her 
hand out to take another biscuit : there were no 
more. She rang the bell violently. A servant 
came running in haste, — a young girl who seemed 
quite untrained and unaccustomed to service. She 
approached Margaret with awe, and asked, — 
“What would you please to want?” 
“Blockhead, why not call me dame at once?” 
snarled Margaret. 

“What is your will, madame ?” 

“That word doesn't seem to suit your uncivil 
mouth. Pah ! you stink of the stable still !’* 
“But, madame,” stammered the girl, “you are 
always angry with me. Is it my fault that I am a 
country-girl? I do my best to learn my duty.” 
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“Hold your tongue !” growled Margaret. “A 
servant must not answer. You are enough to 
give one a fever with your stupid ways. Now, 
what did I ring for? what did I ring for? Don’t 
you hear?” 

“ Madame has emptied her cup : she wants some 
more chocolate ?” 

“Ha ! yes. How is it you put only four biscuits 
on the plate ?” 

“Six, madame, — six.” 

“Four: not one more.” 

“No, madame, — six.” 

“What! you dare to contradict me? Four, I 
tell you. Confess there were only four, or I’ll 
soon let you see who is mistress here. Speak, 
you owl ! there were only four.” 

“You are mistaken, madame: there were six.” 
“You obstinate booby ! Go to your room, pack 
up your things, and be off before noon, or I will 
tell the servant to kick you into the street. Do 
you understand, or not? Get out of my sight, 
you good-for-nothing creature !” 

The girl put her apron to her eyes, and began 
to cry. Her tears seemed to pacify Margaret; 
and, instead of driving her away, she said, coax- 

ingly,— 

“Now think a bit, Katie: there were four 
biscuits.” 

“Oh, madame, if you will have it so, I must 
say yes !” sobbed the girl. “Yes, there were four. 
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You must have pity on me, madame, and bear 
with me ; I am willing to tell any lie to please 
you, hut I cannot get into the way of it all at 
once.” 

“ Come here, Katie : I will give you a piece of 
advice. Will you do what I tell you ?” 

The girl made a gesture of humble submission. 

“You are now a silly girl, as is natural, since 
you have only just come from milking cows. You 
ought to have begun with poor folk, where there 
is plenty to do, and when the work is done the 
servant is left at peace. With rich people it is 
not so. We have too much time on our hands, 
and too many whims. I have been a servant my- 
self, Kate.” 

“I know you have, madame.” 

“Ho ! you know I have, eh? but you must be 
quiet when I am speaking. What was I going to 
say ? Ha, yes ! When I went out to service, I got 
into a rich family where all the servants were 
changed about four times in the year at least. I 
was cunning, and soon saw what was wanted there 
to be the favorite of mevrow and of mynheer both. 
Mevrow was master: I saw every thing with* her 
eyes. If she was out of sorts, or in a pet, I held 
my tongue ; if she called me an ass, a stupid thing, 
a lazy owl, I looked imploringly at her, as though 
I acknowledged she had just cause to scold me. 
I took every opportunity to praise her beauty and 
the elegance of her dress I pretended an extrava- 
21 Q 
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gant liking for her ugly brats of children, for her 
nasty lapdog, and for every thing she liked. If 
any thing turned up between mynheer and her I 
took her part, — when he was gone, you under- 
stand, — and I bemoaned her lot as if I thought 
she was really unhappy ; but I kept my eye on 
her face, and took care to change my tune in good 
time. I knew how to keep mynheer in good- 
humor, too. He had a notion that there was not 
a more clever man on earth than himself. So, 
when lje said any thing, I seemed struck with ad- 
miration, as if I had seen some miracle; and I 
said sometimes, when there was no quarrel going 
on, that I would rather have mynheer’s under- 
standing and mevrow’s beauty than their gold. 
They were fools enough to believe me, and liked 
me because I stroked them the right way. You 
see, Kate, now I am mevrow, and you are the 
servant. Behave to me just as I behaved to my 
master and mistress; look at me to see what I 
want, flatter me, coax me, fall in with my humors, 
say that there were four biscuits or a hundred bis- 
cuits, just as you see I wish you to say. Why do 
men like their dogs so much ? Because they are 
silent and servile, and lick their master’s hand 
even when it is raised to chastise them. When 
I was a servant I thought it very hard to be either 
a slave or a dog ; now I am rich it seems quite 
natural. When I scold you and call you a booby, 
Kate, you must not cry ; I do it only to enjoy 
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the feeling that I am rich and can do as 1 
like.” 

“ Madame, are you then so rich?” asked the 
girl, who had understood little of this long oration. 
“Yes, yes, Kate; about a million.” 

“A million ! That is a terrible sum of money.” 
“ That is to say, Kate, I have not the million 
yet ; hut I am going to marry Mynheer Monck, 
who has inherited it.” 

“Our mynheer? I don’t believe it,” said the 
maid, with a smile that vexed Margaret. 

“Why? you forget that it is I who tell you. 
What I believe you must always believe too.” 
“Ha, yes; I .was forgetting all that. Let me go 
to the kitchen now, if you please; mynheer’s 
breakfast must be got ready.” 

“ No ; you must tell me why you don’t think I 
am going to marry mynheer.” 

“I dare not,” stammered the girl. 

“You must! You have heard something, I 
dare say, of a girl called Laura Kemenaer. People 
said mynheer was going to marry her. Didn’t 
they say so in the baker’s shop ?” 

The maid nodded affirmatively. 

“You don’t know the whole thing, Kate; Myn- 
heer Monck’s love for Laura Kemenaer is only a 
sham. In less than two months you will call me 
Madame Monck; you may take my word for that.” 
“Ha! ’tis no sham!” said Kate, with a knowing 
shrug of her shoulders. 
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“ What is no sham? Do you know any thing 
further?” 

“Yes, yes; but I have never ventured to tell 
you.” 

“ Tell me !— quick !” cried Margaret, in alarm. 

“You see, madarae, I don’t know much about 
your cily-ways, but people get in love in the coun- 
try too. The son of the farmer I lived with last 
was in love with our burgomaster’s daughter, and 
things did not turn out as he wished. The poor 
fellow used to sit whole days long with his head 
in his hands, and his eyes looking cold and dead, 
and he used to be muttering always, ‘Rosa, 
Rosa!’” 

“But are you daft, you goose? what do you 
mean by telling me a long story about your 
village?” 

“ Why, this is it, you see, madame. Our myn- 
heer sits days and days alone, thinking and staring 
straight before him, with vacant eyes. When you 
come, madame, he rises up and smiles. But he 
does not think of me, and I have often heard him 
mutter, ‘Laura, Laura!’ just like our farmer’s 
son.” 

Margaret became deadly pale. 

“And I will tell you something else,” continued 
the maid. “Yesterday, when you were gone out, 
mynheer sent me with a note to the grand shop in 
the market-place, — you know, where all the beau- 
tiful ladies’ clothes hang in the window. I brought 
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back a large parcel. Mynheer opened it, and I 
saw it was all real lace. At first I thought he was 
going to make you a present ; but he forbade me 
to mention to you that I had been to the shop. 
A short time after that, I saw the footman go out 
with the parcel under his arm. That’s just how 
our farmer’s son did too, when he was going to 
marry. He got a pretty handkerchief, with crim- 
son and blue fringe, for Rosa, the burgomaster’s 
daughter -” 

“Go to the kitchen,” said Margaret, trembling 
with rage. “Go to the kitchen, I tell you.” 
“There! you are always vexed with me; and 
yet I have told you what mynheer told me to keep 
a secret. A poor servarit-girl can never do right.” 
“ Yes, yes ; you have done right, and I will re- 
ward you well,” said Margaret, rising, and moving 
toward the door of her room. “I will know the 
truth. If you are right, you will see strange 
things, Katie. Oh, the rascal, the scoundrel ! — to 
cheat me! Yes; there won’t be much of his 
million left !” 

She ran through the passage to the room of the 
astounded Monck, who was sitting quite still, with 
his head in his hands, lost in thought. When he 
saw her he rose up, composed his lips to an affec- 
tionate smile, and said, — 

“Good-morning, Margaret. How are you this 
morning ? Is your headache better to-day ?” 
“You have a worse headache than mine, you 
21 * 
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hypocritical old rascal ! Tell me, why do you sit 
here all day long, doing nothing but dream ? ’Tis 
not about me , for all your pretences ; but Margaret 
knows you now, and she can read in your cunning 
fox-eyes that you mean to deceive her. You had 
better not, Monck ; you had better not : I know 
how to take a terrible revenge/ * 

“ At it again ?” growled Monck, with a threat- 
ening gesture. “ Speak ; tell me what new whim 
you have in your head now. I have no time to 
listen to your silly prattle.’ * 

“ Then you must make time. You have time 
enough to sigh all day long. Ha, ha ! look at him 
there with his oily, hypocritical old face ! Pah ! I 
should be ashamed of myself: you are so ugly, the 
very children are frightened at you !” 

“Hold your tongue, you miserable woman,” 

roared Monck. “One word for all ” 

“ Ho, ho ! show your teeth as much as you like,” 
said Margaret, with a sneer: “you won’t bite me, 
for all that.” 

“ ’Tis too much, too much !” exclaimed Monck, 
stamping on the floor. “You assume complete 
power over me. I must put a stop to this.” 

“ When you like. Say what you were going to 
say, you ugly old liar.” 

“ You are ungrateful beyond measure. I alone 
inherit the whole fortune of Mynheer Robyn ; you 
have no right to remain in this house one single 
moment against my will ; and I, out of kindness 
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to you, allow you to be mistress here ; I give you 
servants, gay dresses, every thing you can want. 
What more would you have?" 

“What a simpleton you are, Monck!” said Mar- 
garet, with a ringing laugh of scorn. “Do you 
think you can take in old Margaret in that way ? 
Friendship, goodness ! No, no, no ; it is because 
you are afraid of me. If you dared to turn me 
out into the street you wouldn’t wait till to-mor- 
row. But I have a good hold on you : you shall 
not shake me oft’.’’ 

Monck felt that he was obliged to quail beneath 
the old servant : he gnashed his teeth impatiently, 
and looked as though he would have swallowed 
her alive; but she, conscious of her superiority, 
kept her eye fixed on him, and laughed with an 
irritating chuckle. 

“If I had not my temper under strong com- 
mand ” yelled Monck, shaking his fist at her. 

“ W ell, yes, I would advise you. I would scream 
loud enough to bring all the neighbors in, and tear 
your eyes out of your ugly head. Come, don’t 
command your temper; don’t.” 

Monck strode up and down the office, and made 
strong efforts to control himself: at length it 
seemed as if he were crushed beneath Margaret’s 
superiority, and resigned himself to his fate. He 
stopped suddenly in front of her, and said, trem- 
* bling the while with fury, — 

“ Tell me clearly what you want, and if you are 
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not contented with my answer, go, run about 
among the neighbors, and tell every thing, like 
the gossip you are.” 

“ What do I want ? Why, I will tell you clearly, 
once for all. First: I forbid you to cross the 
threshold of Kemenaer’s house. Secondly: you 
shall marry me within six weeks. Is that clear 
enough for you ?” 

“ Thirdly?” asked Monck. 

“ Thirdly : you shall give me money enough to 
buy my outfit, — plenty of money ; for I am deter- 
mined everybody in the city shall long remember 
Madame Monck's clothes.” 

Monck answered as if his turn were come to 
irritate and annoy his enemy : — 

“And suppose I were to say that I should not 
obey your commands, that I laugh at you and your 
whims, and am resolved to hear no more of th6m ?” 
“How soon you would repent it! You should 
run after me, implore me : but, mark my words, 
if I once take a resolution, I will carry out my re- 
venge to the end.” 

“Come, come; what would you do?” 

“I would tell everybody what a vile cheat you 
are, and that the will can be set aside.” 

“You don't know that.” 

“ No ? I know the date is wanting. It escaped 
you in a thoughtless moment; but you may be 
sure the secret was not lost on me.” 

“Nobody will believe you.” 
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“ Pretend more indifference still; smooth your 
hypocritical face a little more : your heart is not a 
bit the more easy for all that.’* 

“Well,” said Monck, with an air of triumphant 
scorn, “I tell you that I will receive no commands 
from one who ought to be thankful enough to be 
allowed to obey here. You may wait as long as 
you like to know what I propose to do in the 
matter of my foolish promise to you ; but do not 
imagine that I shall omit one visit to Mynheer 
Kemenaer’s. And now, leave the office ; I com- 
mand you !” 

Margaret placed her hands on her hips, and 
screamed, in a paroxysm of rage, — 

“ Ha, ha ! that is what you mean ! Farewell, 
then ; you shall soon hear of me again. I shall 
go to Berthold ; he shall know the flaw in the will ; 
I will tell him how you deceived his uncle with 
your vile tricks, how you cheated him out of his 
inheritance, and how you privately led the old 
man astray. Yes ; I will tell him how Mynheer 
Robyn himself knew nothing of any will the very 
morning of his death, for he told me he would 
think of it within the next fortnight. Berthold 
will see clearer into this mess than I can. Poor 
Margaret ! this is the reward of your confidence 
in a scoundrel ; now you are thrust out into the 
street. But cheer up ; Berthold will not let you 
want.” 

She wept as she uttered these last words, and 
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shook her fist at Monek-as she moved toward the 
door. 

“Farewell, you hideous old serpent,” said she; 
“ I shall yet see you begging your bread, if you 
don’t come to the gallows first.” 

During these threatenings Monck’s face became . 
gradually paler and paler : so profound was their 
impression that he continued gazing at her with- 
out speaking a word, until her hand was on the 
latch of the door: in a few moments she would 
have left the house. 

This thought roused Monckfrom his stupor: he 
sprang toward Margaret and raised her arm, as 
he muttered some words of tenderness and affec- 
tion. He led her to a chair, and said, with the 
sweetest tones of his insinuating voice, — 

“Sit down, and don’t cry, Margaret dear. It is 
your fault that I am so vexed. You take the upper 
hand a great deal too much. Were I to listen to 
you and follow your advice, we should both be 
wretched. Come; be quiet: no other than you 
shall ever be my wife ; whatever the world may 
say, I will marry you.” 

“When? when?” asked Margaret. 

“ Sooner than you think ; but we must be very 
prudent for a little while. Our enemies have still 
a ray of hope.” 

“You are always deceiving me,” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, wiping the tears from her eyes. “ Why do 
you sit there all day long dreaming and sighing ? 
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Why does Laura’s name always come to your lips 
when you are alone ? Do you fancy I don’t know 
what that means ?” 

“Is it not very natural that I should think of 
Laura, of Kemenaer, of Berthold ? Not in the 
way you suspect : on the contrary, I tremble all 
day long with fear; I am wearing out with anguish 
and vexation.” 

“ Things cannot go as you would like at Ke- 
menaer’s, surely?” said Margaret, with a sneer. 
“ His daughter is not likely to listen to the fas- 
cinating talk of a man like you, eh?” 

Monck ground his teeth with rage as though this 
sneer had reached a deep sore in his heart; but he 
answered, with a sly laugh, — 

“You have hit the mark, Margaret; she hates 
and abhors me, because I am Berthold’s enemy. 
In her eyes I am nothing but a frightful villain : 
but so much the better, so much the better.” 

“ How ? What do you mean ?” 

“Her dread of me makes her ill, and she is 
pining away. She will die, and then I am free 
from the fear which makes me quake day and 
night.” 

“ Don’t you love her, then ?” 

“Love? Jlove? Do you think me a child? 
Were I not obliged to act the hypocrite in order to 
protect us both from our enemies, my hatred alone 
would be enough to make me pretend to love 
Laura.” 
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“ Tour hatred ?” 

“ Yes ; my implacable, burning hatred of Ber- 
thold. You cannot imagine how far this feeling 
possesses me. It is only because Laura dares still 
to love that low rascal Berthold, that I grasp her 
in my hate, in order to wreak my revenge on them 
both.” 

“ And the lace you sent her as a present? I was 
not to know any thing about it. This mystery 
alone shows that you are trying to deceive me.” 

“ It is true, Margaret dear; I do deceive you in 
order that I may not rouse your suspicions, and to 
spare you needless annoyance. My affection for 
you compels this forethought. What I am doing 
is a subtle course of hypocrisy, which is excessively 
painful and humiliating to me ; but I make this 
sacrifice for the welfare of us both, my dear Mar- 
garet.” 

“ Good heavens ! What a nuisance it is to have 
to do with a crafty rascal!” sighed Margaret, half 
propitiated. “ One can never know what to be- 
lieve. And how long is this game to last?” 

“ Till Laura's death. She was very far on the 
way to the churchyard, but she now seems to be 
getting a little better.” 

“And suppose she recovers?” 

“I don't believe she can;” answered Monck. 
“She longs for death, and is gnawing her own 
heart. Then a thousand things may happen. 
Suppose she gets well: then I must dissimulate 
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until the marriage between Laura and Berthold 
becomes a perfect impossibility. Mynheer Keme- 
naer compassionates his daughter’s grief, and he 
shows a strong disposition to allow her to marry 
Berthold. But you see clearly, Margaret, that this 
marriage must be prevented ; for if Berthold were 
once Kemenaer’s son-in-law, the cunning old vil- 
lain would at once dispute the legality of the will. 
He is rich, and would bring the matter before the 
high court of justice. He has no notion that there 
is a flaw in the will ; but the lawyers would soon 
get scent of it. And then, my dear Margaret, 
what would that lead to ?” 

“ It would be set aside, eh?” asked Margaret, 
with an expression of alarm which made Monck’s 
eyes gleam with triumphant joy. He added, in a 
tone of pretended complaining, — 

“Oh, I cannot sleep for thinking of it. We 
should lose all the gold we now possess. To be- 
come poor again ! It would not be so hard for 
you; you could take service again.” 

“ I be a servant again !” cried Margaret. “I 
would rather die of starvation. People would 
run after me in the street and laugh at me. But, 
Monck, it can never come to that ? You make 
me quake all over with fear.” 

“If Berthold marries Laura we are lost.” 

“You must hinder it; at all costs you must 
hinder it. Oh, Monck dear, spare no trouble! 
spare nothing!” 

22 
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“J spare trouble? No, no; I shall struggle, 
strive, use every effort, until the victory is ours. 
I should not be discouraged even were it necessaiy 
for months longer to feign, to crawl, to deceive. 
Now you see why I strive to make Kemenaer fancy 
that I aspire to his daughter’s hand ; why I seek 
to deceive them as to my real intentions by send- 
ing them costly presents. Time goes on the while, 
Laura grows weaker and weaker, Berthold sinks 
gradually deeper and deeper into poverty. Ke- 
menaer will not dare to say he ever knew him." 

“ Indeed," muttered Margaret, in confirmation, 
“I saw him yesterday, at a little distance. How 
miserable he looked! He had the same clothes 
on he used to wear, but so threadbare. I almost 
pitied the poor lad." 

“You are only joking. Pity for our deadly 
enemy?" 

“It was only a passing feeling. Who could pity 
a wretched drunkard who is too idle to work?" 

“A drunkard 1" repeated Monck, with joyful sur- 
prise. “ Berthold a drunkard ! Who says so V 9 

“ Did you not know it ? Berthold goes about 
with low people ; he sits in a tavern all day long 
drinking gin. I heard it from a woman who lives 
near him. She was talking of it at my dress- 
maker’s." 

Monck pretended to take no further notice of 
this revelation. He took Margaret’s hand, pressed 
it affectionately, and said, — 
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“Now you see clearly, dear Margaret, that you 
are mistaken as to my intentions, and that I rather 
deserve your gratitude. Henceforward he quite 
easy, and don’t listen to the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. It is possible — I don’t think it will be 
so, but necessity may drive me to it — that I shall 
have to pretend to be preparing for my marriage 
with Laura. But don’t let it trouble you: you 
alone, Margaret, shall be my wife. I have pro- 
mised you, and it shall be. Meanwhile, you can 
do just what you like here. If you want gold, 
speak. What more can you want? Only leave 
me alone ; I will outwit our enemies. In two or 
three months you shall be Madame Monck. Now 
are you pleased ? Does that satisfy you ?” 
Margaret looked steadfastly at him, but he bore 
her penetrating gaze without quailing or evincing 
the slightest uneasiness. 

“Are you sure you are not cheating me again ?” 
she asked. 

“Always the same miserable suspicions ! If I 
had any affection for Laura Kemenaer should I 
desire her death, think you ?” 

“Well, be it so ; I am a good, easy soul whom 
anybody can deceive ; but, Monck, you shall rue 
the day if ever you play the rogue with me. Take 
care ; you know what I can do.” 

“If I am not speaking the simple truth you may 
avenge yourself how and when you like. I shall 
have deserved it. But I feel no alarm about it, for 
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I am not likely to give you any reason to seek re* 
venge. Trust in me and keep a good heart, dear 
friend; your apprehensions will not last long. 
There is my hand on our speedy marriage. And 
now be good enough to leave me alone a little 
while. I have some important letters to write. 
This Berthold will drive me mad ; I can scarcely 
collect my thoughts. — Margaret, if the gentleman 
comes who was here yesterday, receive him with 
civility and bring him in to me at once.” 

“Which gentleman ? The one with the specta- 
cles?” 

“No ; he will not come to-day. The other.” 
“Ha ! the one with a greasy neckerchief and bat- 
tered hat ? He wants to borrow money, I suppose. 
He doesn’t seem worth much, Monck.” 

“You are mistaken about him. He does not 
come to borrow money, but I want him to wreak 
my whole vengeance on Berthold. Now do what 
I have asked.” 

Margaret left the office. No sooner had she 
closed the door than Monck stamped his foot furi- 
ously, rushed frantically about the room, and mut- 
tered to himself, — 

“ The wretch ! She worries me to death with 
her absurd folly. Monck, the wealthy Monck, to 
many a stupid old servant, ugly as sin, and with- 
out a penny ! Suppose I offer her five or six thou- 
sand francs ? I dare say she would gladly accept 
them and release me from my engagement. But 
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then I should have no hold on her ; she would 
gossip about the will, and perhaps say something 
which would make people suspect me. No ; as 
long as she eats her bread from my hands I can 
coerce her. I must pretend, and coax her until 
Laura becomes my wife. If Margaret will not 
yield to circumstances, well, she must be off! But 
my fears are needless ; she believes every thing I 
say to her. Would that I had nothing to fear but 
Margaret’ s distrust ! ” 

He sat down again at his desk, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Not a moment’s longer delay! Father and 
daughter do all they can to gain time. They have 
hope still. Mischief is brewing. Berthold and 
she understand one another: she pretends to be 
sick in order to put off the wedding. Thrice al-'" 
ready has she seemed to be recovering, but the 
moment I speak of marriage she becomes worse 
again. She won’t eat ; she is resolved to elude me 
by dying. Suppose she did ? She is civil, but ’tis 
only in appearance. Her eyes show that she re- 
gards me as her executioner. How she must hate 
and despise me ! Months and months of icy, freez- 
ing contempt ! But I will have my revenge : if she 
drops down dead at the altar she shall be my wife. 
And I will hurry it on ; I will demand it at once ; 

I will be implacable and unbending. I know what 
inspires her with such hatred. Berthold’s fame 
blinds her eyes. Ha ! ha ! that fame shall vanish 
22* R 
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like smoke. We will see whether Laura will cling 
to him when scorn and contempt are his portion, 
when he is avoided as an idle, base, disreputable 
man.” 

He raised a journal which lay open beside him, 
and read, with feverish joy, — 

“ The lovers of our country’s literature received 
with gratitude Berthold Robyn’s first volume, be- 
cause they discerned in it, as they thought, some 
indications of talent. His second volume, Grief 
and Hope , has dispelled the illusion. It is nothing 
but a mass of absurdities: no sense, bad taste, 
wretched verse. His tirades against the wealthy 
are odious as well as stupid. We are sorry to 
learn that the writer is an ungrateful person, and 
has broken the heart of his benefactor. What 
truth there is in this rumor we know not, but one 
thing is clear : — this volume shows us a heart over- 
flowing with gall and bitterness, instead of the 
assumed simplicity and innocence which charac- 
terized his first verses.” 

Monck laid down the journal, and said, — 

“ What will Laura say when she reads that ? 
That will do for a beginning ; but we must go on, 
go on, till Berthold is crushed beneath universal 
contempt, and dies of impotent rage. Art against 
gold , eh ? ’Tis a child pitted against a giant. If 
my scribe would only come now! — I have been 
waiting for him these two hours. He will intro- 
duce other writers to me. Other poets will be jea- 
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lous of Bertold, too : they will be apt and willing 
tools. It will cost me a good round sum, however. 
Why does not the rascal come ? I was going to 
consult him whether the time is not come for an 
article lamenting Berthold’s penchant for drink. 
He drinks ! All the street-slanderers are helping 
me on to my goal. He drinks ! First his works, 
then his past life, his tendencies, his drunkenness ! 
That is his coup de grace! Come, I must go and 
look up my scribe : it will give me a little distrac- 
tion, and help to cool my burning brain.” 

And with these words he seized his hat and left 
the house. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was slowly pacing up and 
down a long avenue in his garden. His head 
drooped down on his breast and his eyes were bent 
vacantly on the ground. His countenance bore 
traces of long suffering ; numerous and deep were 
the lines of care on his forehead; his eyebrows 
were drawn convulsively together ; he had fallen 
away greatly, and seemed to be at least ten years 
older. 

All along the path he was pacing the latest 
flowers of the year were in full blossom. The 
dahlia spread its thousand tints over the garden, 
the sunflower turned its magnificent orb to the 
sun, all around was crowded with many-hued mag- 
nificence. On some of the trees the foliage had 
begun to assume a thousand lovely hues, as though 
before their decay the leaves were putting forth all 
their strength to fascinate the eye of man. 

The sun was still warm, and filled the autumn 
air with glorious light. And indeed nature is pre- 
eminently fair and enchanting in the fall of the 
year. To him who is at peace with God and with 
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his own heart, it is a* fount of touching delight and 
of deepest emotion. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was absorbed in his own 
thoughts, indifferent to every thing around him, 
insensible to the sweet influence of the sun: he 
walked steadily on with a discontented frown upon 
his countenance. 

Still, he gave no outward sign of the tumult and 
strife within, until, on turning a corner, he raised 
his eyes, as if he expected to see something in that 
direction. He stood still there, and pronounced 
unconsciously his daughter’s name. He then 
raised his eyes to heaven, and said, — 

“ O my God, is there no mercy with thee for my 
poor Laura ? Must she really be sacrificed in pro- 
pitiation for my sin ? Is the decree inexorable ? 
Strike me in thy righteous indignation, but spare 
my only child !” 

He covered his face with his hands, and seemed 
stunned by the awfulness of the blow. When he 
again looked up, his features wore an expression 
of bitter scorn, and he resumed his languid walk. 

“It is done! — no hope more! I have wor- 
shipped gold, I have served the demon of gold ; 
it has been to me as an idol. And the Lord has 
made use of gold to punish me., Laura, poor 
lamb, must go in a few days a living sacrifice to 
the altar; I, her father, I am the executioner who 
deals the fatal blow ! To-morrow the civil con- 
tract ! To-morrow ! Yes, yes ; pretend to be calm 
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and at ease. Tell your daughter she is deceiving 
herself, that she will be happy with that hideous 
rascal. Accursed mockery !” 

As he came near the seat on which his daughter 
was sitting, he strove to assume an air of con- 
fidence and hope. It was all in vain : there lin- 
gered in every tone of his voice, on every line of 
his face, in his very smile, a something which spoke 
of bitter, hopeless despair. 

Laura did not notice her father until he was 
close to her : she then looked sorrowfully at him, 
and murmured a quiet, plaintive greeting. He sat 
down on the seat by her side, and took her hand 
in his ; and thus they sat, silent and embarrassed, 
as if neither had any thing more to say to the 
other. Poor Laura was pale and thin, but her fair 
forehead and her transparent face wore that pen- 
sive, fascinating beauty which we remark in those 
who are slowly passing away from life. Her father 
and she looked like two inmates of an hospital, 
who had left their beds of sickness to take one 
last look at the blue heavens. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was the first to break the 
painful silence. He asked, affectionately, — 

“ Laura, my poor child, how are you this morn- 
ing? Still dejected? Your hand shakes; your 
whole body shudders. Alas! has the fever 're- 
turned ?” 

“No, father; the fever has left me.” 

“ Why then this terrible agitation ?” 
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“ Nothing, father; a dream I had last night,— a 
frightful omen; my nerves thrill yet with the hor- 
ror it gave me. But it will soon pass away; I feel 
better already.” 

“Poor Laura! you trifle with your agony. Is 
not the reality bad enough, that you seek to feed 
your sorrow with the dark, false images of your 
fancy?” 

“False images! Oh, dear father! were you 
speaking truly when you said that ? No, no, my 
dream was not false. It was the chilling, ago- 
nizing presentiment of the lot that awaits me.” 

“Now, Laura, tell me what your morbid fancy 
pictured to itself. You will see how wrong you 
are in allowing yourself to be agitated by phan- 
toms of the night.” 

“ The recital would grieve you too deeply, fa- 
ther.” 

“No, no. But, anyhow, pour out your griefs, 
my child, into your father’s heart : it will relieve 
you, Laura.” 

“Well, then, you must know all. This night 
just past something strange occurred to me. My 
spirit seemed to leave the body, and, freed from 
the constraint of matter, was strong to look into 
the furthest future, and to see what will become 
of your poor Laura. I was standing before the 
altar ; in the bridal wreath w’ere woven thorns 
which pierced me; the blood trickled slowly 
down my cheeks^ I felt the wedding-ring burning, 
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blurring my finger to the bone. The fatal word 
passed my lips ; I promised love, — love and obe- 
dience. I was married ! — a victim and a slave. 
Tour last kiss, father, was imprinted on my fore- 
head ; I was taken from you and led away to a 
gloomy dwelling. For a long, long time scornful 
songs and triumphant rejoicings echoed iu my ears. 
At length came the night. All was still as the 
grave. I was alone with my bridegroom. Sud- 
denly his countenance, his whole body, underwent 
a change. Before me grinned a hideous demon, 
a spirit from hell: his hair stood up, his teeth 
chattered, his eyes glowed with keen fire. No one 
could hear me, no one could bring me aid. I fell 
on my knees, I besought him to spare me ; but he 
grasped my hand, uttered a frightful howl, and 
dragged me to the brink of a precipice. I sprang 
back, and broke loose from the enemy of God ; my 
despairing cry was flung back from the arched 
roof ; I ran round, I screamed, but nothing availed 
to bring me help. The ruthless fiend seized me 
again by the arm, and dragged me again to the 
gulf which was destined to be my grave. ‘Mercy, 
mercy ! what do you want with me ?’ was the cry 
which rose from my agonized heart. ‘ Mine, mine !* 
he howled in my ear; ‘mine forever, forever!* 
Then my spirit returned again into my body: I 
awoke ; my face was still bedewed with the sweat 
of anguish, and I shook as from the paroxysm of 
a burning fever. Is that a false image, father?” 
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Kemenaer made no reply, but wiped away a tear 
from his eyes, while Laura sat looking pensively 
on the ground ; and for some time there reigned a 
solenin silence, far more expressive than any words 
would have been. 

The maiden raised her head at length, and 
said, — 

“And is there then no hope now, father ? Must 
this hand sign the fatal contract to-morrow ? Will 
my awful dream become a reality within a few 
days ?” 

“I have tried every means,” answered Keme- 
naer. “ I have wept before him, implored him, 
offered him my whole fortune as the ransom of 
my honor and of you. He is absolutely implaca- 
ble. Laura, my dear Laura, accept your lot with 
resignation, for your poor father’s sake.” 

“I am ready. The future appalls me unutter- 
ably, but I have submitted myself to it. Do not 
fear, father ; on the appointed day I shall accept 
Monck’s hand with fortitude, for beyond this dread 
eclipse I see one solitary star.” 

“Always these thoughts of gloom, Laura. You 
will die; you invite, you welcome, death; but do 
you think of me ? Alas, Laura ! I should be alone 
in the world; — alone with the intolerable con- 
viction that I had laid you, my precious child, — 
you, so pure and innocent, — in your grave. Be 
more reasonable. It is indeed, in all probability, 
a misfortune to become the wife of a man whom 
23 
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no one can love ; but I do not think it is so fearftil 
as your distempered imagination suggests. How 
many marriages are there celebrated every year in 
this city simply on grounds of interest, of covetous- 
ness, of pride ! Gold has obtained such universal 
sovereignty over men's hearts, that nobody ever 
marries for love, except perhaps small tradespeople 
and peasants. And yet the rich do not seem so 
very unhappy in their marriages.” 

44 But who has ever told you how much grief, 
and contention, and hatred may dwell in a house- 
hold unperceived from without ? Do we not hear 
from time to time some dreary cry from the palace 
of the rich which tells us that a chain has been 
snapped?” 

Kemenaer grew pale at these words ; but, con- 
trolling his emotion, he continued, with apparent 
calmness, — 

44 Yes, one single exception in a hundred thou- 
sand cases, which people notice because woe has 
stricken some noble or rich person. You must 
not argue thus, Laura. The feeling which some 
call love will, probably, never exist between you 
and Monck. It is something which people cannot 
command at will ; but with a little effort on your 
part there may be a quiet, gentle feeling in its 
place, a mutual esteem ” 

44 Esteem !” exclaimed Laura, raising her hands 
in the extremity of her surprise. 44 Esteem for my 
father’s enemy, for the enemy, the spoiler of 
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Can a person divide his soul into two parts ? Can 
one detest and esteem at the same time?” 

“ I will not go so far as that, Laura ; you mis- 
take my meaning. Suppose that you accept your 
lot with resignation, seeing that it is impossible to 
evade it: could you find no consolation in the 
worldly wealth which would be at your disposal ? 
There are multitudes who would crush down all 
love within their hearts if they could only outshine 
others as you will. Tour lot would make many, 
many a maiden envious ; for your every wish will 
be accomplished. You will have a large and 
beautiful country-house for the summer, servants 
without end, glittering jewels, gay dresses. If all 
this earthly happiness could but make your lot en- 
durable, then, perhaps, a gleam of peace might yet 
sink down into your father’s heart, and his old 
age would not be one long, crushing martyrdom.” 
He then took his daughter’s hand, and pressed 
it tenderly, while he added, — 

“ Now, dearest Laura, give me some little com- 
fort : tell me that you will try to find solace and 
alleviation of your sorrows in the enjoyment of 
wealth and luxury ; tell me that you will drive 
away this fatal image of death.” 

Laura withdrew her hand with such impetuous 
energy, that Kemenaer started and looked at her 
with astonishment. 

“ Hush, father, hush ! Ah, there he is ! Monck, 
Monck !” whispered the girl, turning her eyes away 
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in horror, as if some fearful phantom was before 
her. 

“At least be kind and prudent, and ..conceal 
what is in your heart, Laura; I implore you, I 
conjure you, simulate, at least, outward civility.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I will make every effort to do vio- 
lence to my feelings,” stammered Laura; “but 
that eye of his, — that hateful eye !” 

Monck was in the distance, advancing toward 
them as they sat. His bearing was stately, his 
step light, his movements and gestures free and 
unembarrassed. His well-made clothes became 
him well ; he was switching his cane with an ex- 
pression of exuberant joy, and his countenance 
glowed with pride and gladness of heart. It was 
easy to see that he had done his very best to look 
respectable. 

After having saluted Kemenaer, he sat down at 
Laura's side, and said, — 

“ You are enjoying this beautiful weather, dear- 
est ? The sun is warm and benignant. And how 
do you find yourself to-day ? Better, I hope.” 
“Yes, mynheer, I am better,” Laura faintly 
whispered, with her eyes bent on the ground. 

“You will soon get well again,” continued 
Monck. “ I will take such care of you. I will 
make your life so enviable that you yourself will 
be amazed at your present melancholy. I have 
bought a magnificent coach for the great day ; I 
am going to get some English horses, the most 
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beautiful I can find in the city ; our liveries are 
to be green and red. I hope you approve, Laura. 
That wiH do, will it not ?” 

“Yes, mynheer, that will do,” said the maiden, 
with a sigh.” 

“ But you are so gloomy and depressed; Come, 
let me at least read in your lovely eyes that you 
are pleased with all the efforts I am making to 
provide for your future comfort.” 

He took her hand, and would have pressed it in 
his, but Laura drew it hastily back, as though his 
touch scorched her fingers. 

“You draw your hand away?” said he, in a tone 
of voice which was at once insinuating and threat- 
ening. “You spurn my hand: but will you not 
in a few days be mine forever?” 

“Pardon me,” said Laura, with painful submis- 
sion, as she gave him her hand; “I am almost 
beside myself ; I scarcely know what I am doing; 
I am sick.” 

“Sick!” repeated Monck, with undisguised irri- 
tation. “Sick! Did you not promise me that 
you would not be sick again ? I am. a kind-hearted, 

forbearing person, but ” 

“Don’t worry yourself, my dear Mynheer 
Monck,” said Kemenaer; “she does not mean 
what she says.” 

And, turning toward his daughter with a look 
of entreaty, he asked, — 

“Your fever has quite left you, has it not? 

23 * 
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You do not wish to postpone the wedding any 
more?” 

“Ho ; I am not ill,” she replied. “I ai$ ready. 
The sooner the wedding is over the better.” 
Monck was still holding her hand as she spoke. 
Her arm was trembling, her lips quivered, and she 
sighed unconsciously. Monck pretended not to 
notice her discomposure, and said, with an expres- 
sion of frank unconcern, — 

“ I am wrong, then : so much the better, Laura. 
You shall soon see, my dear friend, what I am 
doing for your happiness. It will be a surprise to 
you, — a glad surprise ; but I must not tell you what 
it is. Rosalie is coming to call for us. I will drive 
away all your melancholy.” 

Laura remained motionless and silent, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. This insurmountable 
repugnance seemed to annoy Monck ; he looked 
at her with a sinister smile, and then, turning to 
Kemenaer, he asked, with an air of perfect indif- 
ference, — 

“Well, friend Kemenaer, any news?” 

“I have not heard of any thing new,” was the 
answer. 

“ Were you on ’Change yesterday ?” 

“ Ho : you know I don’t go on ’Change now.” 
“You would have heard something which has 
some kind of interest for us.” 

“ Indeed ! Something about your marriage ?” 

“ Ho ; something about Berthold Robyn.” 
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Laura raised her eyes as if a sudden shock had 
roused her from her reverie. This movement did 
not escape Monck. 

“Yes; about Berthold Robyn,” he repeated, 
feeling in his pocket for something. “A paper 
was handed round upon 'Change which throws a 
strange light on Berthold’s behavior; and it is 
doubtless true, for it is attributed to a friend of 
Robyn's. But where is the paper gone, now ? I 
am sure I put it in my pocket; perhaps I have lost 
it.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble,” interposed Keme- 
naer. “ Of what consequence is it to us how Ber- 
thdld behaves, or what becomes of him? It is 
better that his name should never again be men- 
tioned in our circle.” 

“Ha! here it is!” said Monck, producing a 
paper from his pocket. “It is too long to read all 
the article? Well, I will read only a few lines, 
which will show you how deep the wretched Ber- 
thold has sunk in the abyss of vice.” 

Laura fixed her radiant eyes on Monck while 
he read the following passage : — 

“We are of the number of those who hailed 
with joy the entrance of the youthful poet Robyn 
upon the toilsome path of literature. Although 
few competent judges were willing to admit his 
power, we indulged a hope that he might even- 
tually take some tolerably high place among the 
writers of our country. It is, therefore, a friendly 
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warning we would address him in solemn earnest- 
ness. Berthold, you are deep sunk in dishonor 
and shame ; you disgrace your name and the pro- 
fession of art; you are slaying your soul and your 
understanding ; all who know you begin to look 
on you with contempt. Oh, rise once again from 
the mire of vice. Cease to frequent the low 
taverns where you mingle with the dregs of the 
people ; forsake your drunken companions ; avoid 
that gin which is ruining your soul and your body. 
Listen to the fearful word drunkard , which is be- 
ginning to be attached to your name.” 

“ It is false ! Oh, my God ! it is false !” exclaimed 
Laura, quite beside herself. 

Monck smiled. 

“ False?” he asked: “what do you mean?” 
“Really, LaUra, how can you know?” said her 
father, with tears in his eyes. 

“ I don't kno\y,” stammered the maiden, trem- 
bling with the effort she made to control her emo- 
tions; “it is possible. No, it cannot be. Ber- 
thold a drunkard? Ha, vexation, despair! But 
who wrote that article ? Let me see it.” 

“It bears no name,” said Monck. 

“No name !” cried Laura, with intense disgust 
and scorn. 

It was now Monck’s turn to tremble. The girl 
bent on him a look so piercing, so criminating, 
that he felt she read his very soul and understood 
his vile contrivance. 
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There followed an interval of silence. Keme- 
naer trembled, because he saw signs of the storm 
that was rising in Monck's bosom, and dreaded 
lest he should take a cruel revenge. He was 
wrong, however ; for Monck wore his everlasting 
hypocritical smile, and said, pointing out at the 
window, — 

“ Yonder is Rosalie, who is come to say that she 
is quite ready. Come, we are but children. It is, 
after all, of no moment to us what Berthold is or 
is not.” 

And as he offered his arm to Laura he said, in 
his most affectionate tone, — 

“ Now, my dearest, let us think no more of this 
newspaper ; very likely it contains falsehoods, as 
you conjecture. Deign to accept my arm: you 
are going to have a most welcome surprise.” 
Laura obeyed mechanically and walked onward, 
leaning on Monck’s arm. The hapless girl tot- 
tered along, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
like a criminal on her way to execution. So in- 
tense was her repugnance to Monck that his very 
presence made her shudder with terror and hatred. 
Monck seemed to pay no attention to her condition, 
and said to Kemenaer, as they walked along, — 

“I mean to build a hot-house to preserve the 
plants of warmer climates. For myself, I don't 
care much about them ; I don't know wheat from 
oats, and I don’t think I shall ever make much 
progress in the knowledge of plants, because I 
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can’t see any use or profit in it. But it is enough 
for me that Laura takes pleasure in flowers. While 
I task my mind to gain money in order to increase 
our fortune, she can please herself by tending and 
cultivating the rarest and choicest flowers and 
plants. That will give you pleasure, will it not, 
Laura ?” 

“Yes, certainly — flowers — they will give me 
real pleasure,” said Laura, not knowing what she 
said in the horror she felt at Monck’s presence and 
familiarity. 

“You are an old and experienced lover, friend 
Kemenaer ; you must advise and help me. It will 
be an additional reason why you should frequently 
honor us with your visits.” 

“You are, indeed, doing too much for Laura’s 
happiness,” said Kemenaer. “Great as your for- 
tune is, this lavish expenditure must put it in some 
peril.” 

“Don’t fear that,” said Monck, with a smile. 
“ Do we not know how to multiply gold at will ? 
I have three or four grand speculations in view 
already. Among other things, I mean to establish 
a grand industrial institution, with a capital of 
several millions. I shall be president, and you 
may be treasurer if you like. We shall gain 
money with the money of other people, and ma- 
nage to get a good share of the capital too. If you 
have only a little courage, Kemenaer, a little cou- 
rage and cleverness, I will enable you to double 
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your fortune in a very short time. I don’t mean 
to worry myself with petty things, as old Robyn 
did ; ’tis too slow for me. There is more to be 
done on the grand scale, and if we can get up such 
a society as I propose, there will be a perennial 
flood of gold, over which no owner watches. Do 
you take my meaning ?” 

Kemenaer replied only with some inarticulate 
sounds and an affirmative nod of his head, and for 
a while they walked on in silence. When they 
came near the house Monck said to Laura, — 

“ My dear bride, you are about to see your wed- 
ding-presents. I trust they may meet your ap- 
proval. I have spared no cost to please you, and I 
am sure there is nothing more rich or beautiful to 
be seen in the city.” 

He took her hand and led her through the hall 
into a back-parlor, where the various presents were 
laid out upon a long table. There were all manner 
of rich stuffs in silk and satin, and lace of won- 
drous fineness and beauty. There was a large 
casket, from which flashed the lustre of countless 
precious jewels, set in gold and silver. 

Laura cast on the costly presents a look of su- 
preme indifference, as Monck led her round the 
table, that she might admire the various objects in 
detail. 

“ Well now, what think you of this lace ?” 
“Beautiful; very beautiful, mynheer.” 
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“ And this Indian shawl : did you ever see any 
thing so lovely ?” 

“ It is beautiful/ * 

“ And this casket of jewels, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds ?" 

“ Very beautiful/' repeated Laura's melancholy 
voice. 

“ Well, friend Xemenaer, am I not fortunate in 
my selection ?" 

“ Indeed, it is of royal magnificence," said 
Kemenaer, astounded at the gorgeous display. 
“ Laura, you may well be pleased and glad ; you 
will be the fairest, best-adorned bride ever seen in 
this city. Now thank the kind Mynheer Monck 
for his thoughtful bounty.” 

“ Thank you, thank you," whispered Laura. 

Monck took a lace shawl from the table, threw 
it over Laura’s shoulders, and fastened it with a 
magnificent brooch, a cameo, on which was repre- 
sented Cupid kindling the altar-candles with his 
torch. The poor girl stood still as a statue, and 
submitted mechanically to his whim. What were 
her sufferings at this moment ! Her bosom rose 
and fell convulsively, her lips quivered with re- 
pressed agony, but she compelled herself to 
endure. 

And what was Monck’s intention ? Did he wish 
to sting and torture her in excess of hate ? Yet 
he seemed to be eager to draw some word of gra- 
tification and cordial admiration from her lips. 
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Was his pride gratified at the thought that such a 
noble and elegant creature was his destined bride? 
There are men, doubtless, whose heart is so cor- 
rupted that their very affection is tinged with 
malice. 

While Laura was standing quite still, and allow- 
ing Monck to adorn* and admire her, he said, — 

“Ha, how bewitching you will look ! I fancy I 
already see you standing by my side before the 
altar. Come, let us see how the bridal crown 
becomes you.” 

He went to a chair on which was a large box, 
from which he drew out and held up to their gaze 
a wreath of orange-flowers, among which costly 
diamonds sparkled here and there. 

The sight of this last fearful preparation over- 
came Laura’s fortitude, and she uttered a shriek 
of utter, despairing anguish. She turned as 
though she would escape from this hateful mock- 
ery. A bridal wreath! a wreath of snow-white 
flowers, such as she had woven in other days for 
another bridal than this ! 

Monck approached her with a smile, and, al- 
though she had reached the door, he placed the 
wreath on her head. But her cup was full : she 
became pale as death, a heart-rending cry escaped 
her, and she fell to the ground in a swoon, as 
Monck was uttering the words, — 

“ Madame Monck, how lovely you are !” 

24 ; 
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CHAPTER XL 

Conead was sitting at a small window, striving 
to elicit some little warmth from the feeble beams 
of the setting sun. He w;as wrapped in a tattered 
cloak, and his limbs were drawn together like 
those of a person suffering from extreme cold. 
The poor music-master was ill; a fever had at- 
tacked him, and he was shivering so violently that 
his feet might be heard beating on the floor. 

When, in the intervals of his shivering-fits, he 
looked out of his window, he had before him a 
part of the city, and the fading light of evening 
touching the tiles with gold and purple. He was 
no longer in the handsome room on the first floor 
he once occupied. Poverty and misery had driven 
him higher and higher, and the room in which he 
now sat shivering was an attic in a lofty old house 
which had once been the hall of one of the city 
guilds. Massive beams ran along the roof over 
his head, and a gigantic chimney occupied one 
whole side of the wall. 

Every thing in the room indicated poverty and 
want. Three miserable chairs and a table were 
the only furniture, and on the table, amidst some 
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bundles of music, were a knife and two forks, with 
an empty plate, which had remained there since 
his last meal. 

Nothing broke the dirty uniformity of wall ex- 
cept a few old garments hung on nails in a corner 
by the window, and a violin with a few old books 
which were laid on a shelf against the chimney. 
On the floor were two pairs of shoes, different 
enough in their make to show that they did not 
belong to the same person, and a small, well-worn 
brush. 

Conrad had been sitting at the window for a 
considerable time without any movement to indi- 
cate life but the involuntary shivering of his ague- 
fit; only from time to time he seemed to listen 
eagerly for some expected sound, with a look of 
eager longing on his pale and wasted features. 

Soon the sun had sunk behind the houses, and 
the little room became so dark that nothing could 
be discerned but the faint glittering of the green 
panes of glass in the window. All around was 
perfect silence ; not even a sigh escaped his breast. 

Suddenly he heard the echo of a quick footstep 
on the stairs. He drew his chair to the table, 
threw back his cloak, and tried to hold his head 
up, with an obvious wish to make the person who 
was coming up believe that he did not feel the 
cold, and was very comfortable. 

The door was opened, and a despairing voice 
was heard in the gloom : — 
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“ It is horrible ! Men are serpents ! I shall go 
mad ! Oh, my head, my head !” 

“Berthold, light the candle,” said the music- 
master, imploringly ; and in a moment a small 
candle was striving to pierce the darkness of the 
wretched room. 

The young man sprang forward, seized both 
hands of the sick person, and said, with anxious 
tenderness,— 

“My poor Conrad, your hands are as cold as 
ice : you are trembling violently. Are you well?” 

“Better, much better; the fever is passing 

off.” 

“My God, and no means of lighting a fire!” 
cried Berthold. “Not a penny to bring a physi- 
cian, or to buy physic.” 

The sufferer looked at him with painful sur- 
prise, and said, — 

“Have you not received any money, then?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

“And the epithalamium ? Has not Mynheer 
Roelof paid you for it?” 

“Every thing is against us,” sighed the young 
man. “ My verses are lying there on the table ; 
Mynheer Roelof has declined them. They are 
too solemn and melancholy for him.” 

“I told you they would be. You thought to 
awaken a deeper feeling of joy by the contrast of 
happiness and unhappiness. Those who are happy 
close their ears to the cry of misery and pain : it 
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sounds like a challenge or an inculpation of their 
joy. And thus we have lost twenty francs !” 
Berthold sat down, and said, with a look which 
seemed to implore forgiveness, — 

“ Dear Conrad, how can I help it ? Was it not 
a cold-hearted mockery of fate to make me write 
an epithalamium for to-morrow? To-morrow 
Laura is to marry Monck ! And was I to sing, to 
exult, to pour out my soul in a lay of joyousness? 
I tried hard ; I toiled to infuse somewhat of glad- 
ness into my verse, but in vain. The very words 
joy and hope in my poem ^breathe of sadness and 
despondency. So said Mynheer Roelof as he led 
me to the door. I know not how, hut strange 
thoughts are raging in my brain.” 

“ Come, come; he calm,” whispered Conrad; “is 
there nothing else that worries you? In three 
days I get my month’s salary from the church ; 
then we shall be rich again.” 

Berthold was so absorbed in gloomy reverie that 
he seemed not to hear the comforting words of his 
friend ; he was gazing forward with his eyes wide 
apart, and moving his arms convulsively. 

“But, Berthold, you are concealing something 
from me,” said the music-master. “What is it 
that disturbs you so fearfully?” 

“What disturbs me? Horrible things! This 
afternoon misfortune has dogged me like a male- 
diction, and my heart is quite crushed down. 
Listen, but do not weaken yourself with excess of 
24 * 
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indignation. I had left you to take my poem to 
Mynheer Roelof. I had scarcely got the length 
of the street when I met my printer : he gave mO 
many harsh words, called me a vile cheat, and de- 
manded immediate' payment of the five hundred 
francs which I owe him for printing my last work. 
He threatens to put me in prison for debt. He 
says that everybody ridicules my volume, that the 
journals speak contemptuously of it, and that the 
best thing I can do is to sell the remaining copies 
for waste paper. Dying with shame, I listened a 
while to him, and then* ran up the street without 
knowing what I was doing. As I w r as running I 
met your friend w T ho plays the French horn. He 
made me stop, and inquired about your health. I 
told him of your fever; (my bloQd is boiling in my 
veins as I speak;) he looked in my face and said, 
‘Ha, Conrad has been looking too lpng in his 
glass : this comes of his drinking. Take care you 
don't follow his bad example.' " 

The sufferer raised his eyes to heaven and 
sighed, — 

“ My God ! is it possible ? Berthold, you tol<jl 
him he was deceived, did you not?" 

“I said nothing. To hear you represented as a 
drunkard, — you, Conrad, image and type of all 
virtues, of love, of self-sacrifice ! Indignation 
struck me dumb; I seized the slanderer by the 
throat and thrust him so violently against the wall 
that he became black in the face ; but the passers- 
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by rescued him from my grasp. He ran away, and 
I too was glad to get away from the crowd. • I was 
quite beside myself with rage ; my brain was all 
on fire. When I rang the bell at Mynheer Roe- 
lof ’s, I did it so violently that I alarmed the house. 
I gave mynheer my poem : he read it, and asked 
me whether I was making game of him. My ex- 
cuses availed nothing. He pushed me to the door, 

and said Oh, why did I not serve him as I 

served the other?” 

“ What did he say ?” asked Conrad, after a brief 
pause. 

“ He said, 4 Your verses are the production of 
a madman: you made them when you were 
drunk.’ ” 

- “Poor Berthold!” said the sufferer, with a sigh; 
“what fearful trials you are doomed to undergo !” 

“ You a drunkard ! I a drunkard ! and we , who 
are so glad to have a crust of bread and a little 
water, to escape perishing of hunger! But it 
passes all comprehension. The whole city seems 
convinced that we are living in drunkenness and 
debauch. From what cavern of hell has this 
hideous accusation come up to plague us?” 

“Monck,” said the music-master. 

“Monck?” repeated Berthold, shaking his head. 
“You are wrong, Conrad. What motive can he 
have for persecuting me so ruthlessly? He has 
my inheritance ; to-morrow Laura will be his wife. 
What can he envy me more? I have nothing 
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more, — neither fortune, nor bride, nor honor. I 
never did him the least injury/ * 

“ He has injured you.” 

“But I have forgiven him.” 

“ The evil never forgive the wrong they do.” 

“ Oh, leave me in my uncertainty ; I do not wish 
to curse my kind,” exclaimed Berthold, in despair, 
pressing his forehead with both hands. 

Conrad remained silent: his shivering was less 
violent, and a slight flush on his cheek showed 
that a reaction had begun. He looked at his 
friend, and both were silent for a considerable 
time. 

Meanwhile Berthold seemed to be struggling 
with desperate thoughts. He smote his forehead 
with his clenched fist, and his whole demeanor 
betrayed the violence of the storm within. Gra- 
dually his agitation became less and less, and at 
length an expression of calm submission came 
over his features. He drew his" chair nearer his 
friend, took his hand, and said, beseechingly, — 

“ Conrad, . dear friend, I implore you, do not 
oppose the resolution I have formed. You have 
submitted to this misery for my sake ; the fever 
which is wasting you is the consequence of your 
grief for my unhappiness. I cannot allow you to 
die of starvation before my eyes, while I have the 
means of delivering you. Doom me not to cruel 
ingratitude. I entreat you, let me do my duty to 
you; withhold me no longer.” 
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“ What do you mean ?” asked the music-master. 
“I will go to Monck to-morrow, and ask for the 
five thousand francs he has in reserve for me on 
condition that I go in person to fetch them. He 
will give them to me. He wrote more than two 
months ago, to tell me so.” 

“His writing this was a mere piece of mockery.” 
“What does that matter if he gives me the 
money.” 

“ Oh, Berthold, where is your manliness, your 
self-respect?” cried the affrighted music-master. 

“ What remains in me to respect ? Downtrod- 
den as I am, condemned to universal contempt, 
hated as a man, ridiculed as a poet, abhorred as a 
drunkard who has drowned in gin the little sense 
God gave him? Self-respect, indeed! What is 
it but the pride of the poor worm who strives to 
raise his head out of the mire in which it crawls ? 
No more fancies, Conrad. To-morrow there will 
be a gulf between my past and my future which 
nothing can ever fill. The young man, full of 
love, of pride, of courage — the poet, in whose fu- 
ture you repose such trust — will be dead. Let not 
the fallen artist be crushed down by the memory 
of what he once dared to hope. Let me seek help 
where it may be found.” 

“No, never !” exclaimed Conrad. “ What? you, 
Berthold, you would stretch forth your hand for an 
alms to the scoundrel who is bent on killing you 
by degrees, after having robbed you of your in- 
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heritance ? You would submit to a degradation so 
intolerable ?” 

The vehemence with which Conrad spoke aided 
the reaction from the cold fit of his fever. He had 
ceased to shiver. A ruddy glow had succeeded to 
the paleness of his countenance, and his voice was 
clear and strong. 

“ Oh, I know it too well,” said Berthold ; “ what 
I would do is a baseness and a degradation. And 
yet it must be. Yet greater would be the baseness 
of suffering you to die of illness, and want, and 
shame ; and this only to evade a shame and a de- 
gradation. I see my duty clearly now. Whatever 
you may say, Conrad, to-morrow I shall go to 
Monck. I hope that God will bestow on me, in 
consideration of my motive, the strength I need 
for this bitter trial.” 

“You shall never submit to it, Berthold,” said 
the music-master, with angry irritation. “ Never 
shall you grovel at the feet of that hypocrite; 
never shall you degrade yourself forever in your 
own eyes; never !” 

“ But how, then, are we to get out of this terri- 
ble distress ? we cannot go on as we are.” 

“You push things too far, Berthold. When I get 
my pay, we shall be able to live on a while longer, 
and hope for better days. It is the shame and dis- 
grace that fret you, is it not ? It is, in truth, pain- 
ful to feel the sting of universal contempt ; but 
such things have ever been the lot of the world’s 
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greatest and best men. They are the initiation of 
fame and renown/ V 

He was interrupted by the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs. 

“Who can it be ?” said Berthold ; “ my printer 
again, perhaps.” 

“It is the boy from down-stairs/ * answered Con- 
rad; “I hear his cough.” 

A man entered the room. Looking round, with 
a scornful smile, he said, — 

“Bless me, how high up you live, gentlemen! 
Here is a letter which one of the chorister-boys 
left in the shop for Mynheer Conrad. How dark 
it is up here ! If Mynheer Berthold can see to 
write his books by this bit of a candle, I wish 
him luck with his strong eyesight. Good-evening, 
gentlemen.” 

While the man's steps were still echoing oil the 
staircase, Conrad opened the letter, and Berthold 
watched his features with deep emotion. In their 
position any tidings from without could bring only 
accumulated scorn or a deliverance beyond hope, 
so that the heart of both friends beat violently as 
the letter was opened. 

Conrad grew pale : he rubbed his forehead and 
his eyes, as if his sight was impaired and he could 
not read clearly. A smothered moan escaped his 
lips. 

“What is the matter? what is in the letter?” 
cried Berthold, in alarm. 
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The music-master put the letter into his friend’s 
hands. 

“What! threatened with dismissal from your 
situation in the church ? Our last resource ! And 
on account of immoral conduct!” 

The music-master’s head was bowed down, and 
his tears fell fast. Berthold threw his arm around 
his neck, and said, — 

“Be calm, my poor friend ; don’t be unduly cast 
down. It is not your own loss for which you 
mourn. The fount of your tears is the grief you 
feel that you must now relinquish all your dreams 
of fame and greatness for me. Come, misfortune 
has now wreaked her utmost on us ; let us at least 
receive her blows with the fortitude of true re- 
signation. Agree to my effort with Monck.” 
“Rather would I die in this garret,” said the 
music-master, gasping with anguish and indigna- 
tion. “Accused of immoral conduct !” 

“ Listen to me calmly,” said the youth. “I told 
you that I was willing to undergo this bitter hu- 
miliation solely for your sake. I am deceiving 
you, Conrad : selfishness was not altogether with- 
out some share in my resolve. What can I do here 
any longer ? Were I even renowned and in honor, 
I should never again know an hour of peace. To- 
morrow Laura will stand and give her hand to 
Monck before God’s altar. You think I no longer 
love her, because I have long concealed from you 
the flame which is consuming me. Oh, Conrad, 
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her image is ever before my eyes, it disturbs my 
uneasy slumbers, it is ever in my thoughts. My 
wife she can never be, I acknowledge that; but to 
know that she is bound to another, and that other, 
Monck ! To meet her with her husband ; to be, 
perhaps, splashed by the wheels of her carriage ! 
No, no ; my heart would receive such deep, and 
cruel, and continuous wounds, that both soul and 
body would soon be worn out. I must be off ; I 
must fly to other lands, where nothing can remind 
me of her, of what I had once hoped to be. Let 
me go for the five thousand francs, Conrad. We 
will pay our printer ; we will discharge all our little 
debts ; we will go to France, to Paris ! There, in 
the crowd of the world’s metropolis, we shall be 
lost and unknown ; calumny will have lost our 
track, envy can there pursue us no longer. You 
will soon find a place in some church or other ; I 
will work, I will learn some trade if need be ; I 
will offer myself to some printer or as a clerk in 
some office. We shall live in peace, as tranquil 
and as happy as poor exiles can ever be.” 

“The prospect would, indeed, be delightful,” 
said the music-master, with a deep sigh, “ did not 
its realization require the extremest and most pain- 
ful self-sacrifice.” 

“Ah, Conrad, it is not your recovery — no, it is 
my own deliverance — I implore at your hands. In 
compassion to me let us fly from the place in which 
she lives. Assent to my resolution.” 

25 T 
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“ Hideous thought !” cried Conrad. “ I see you 
at the feet of that rascal Monck : you are stretch- 
ing out your hand to him ; he is smiling with joy 
at your degradation.” 

“ Silence, silence, Conrad!” stammered Ber- 
thold, with a shudder. “ Let me keep up my 
courage; do not rouse the latent pride of my 
heart. Assent ; for if you will not, what are we 
to do?” 

“In truth,” muttered Conrad, as he let his head 
fall down on his breast again, “ if I do not assent, 
what are we to do ?” 

“A woman’s voice on the stairs ?” said the youth, 
in astonishment.” “Am I deceived, or is it really 
so ? I fancy ’tis old Margaret’s voice, the servant 
of my poor uncle. Is the old hag come to insult 
us in our poverty ? She lives with Monck : some 
new disaster threatens us.” 

Margaret pushed the door open, grumbling 
aloud, as she came forward, — 

“Drive me away, indeed! The rascal! the 
cheat ! I’ll make him smart for this !” 

Surprised at the gloom of the little garret, and 
at the bareness and poverty of its whole appear- 
ance, Margaret stood stock-still in amazement. 

“What do you want' here ?” asked the youth, 
who had sprung to his feet, and was looking 
angrily at her. 

“ Well, well,” said the old woman, throwing her 
hands into the air, “ is it you, Mynheer Berthold? 
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so tliin and so pale! If you had not spoken, I 
should not have known you again. Bless us, how 
misfortune alters people !” 

“ What do you want here?” repeated the youth. 

“Ha! ha!” said Margaret, smiling, “the good 
Mynheer Berthold is angry with me. If you knew 
why I have come to look for you in this wretched 
garret, you would kiss my hands in gratitude and 

joy-” 

“Not a word more, you wretched creature!” 
roared Berthold, advancing with a threatening 
gesture. “Be off! be off, I tell you J” 

“You drive me away?” said the old woman, 
with a sigh. “Well, I will be off. But if you 
knew what I want to say to you. I come to give 
you back your inheritance which the rascally 
Monck has stolen from you; yes, stolen, like a 
thief as he is.” 

Berthold's features wore a bitter and incredulous 
smile. 

“ Monck has sent you, I suppose, to insult us 
in our misery ?” 

But Conrad rose hastily and interposed his me- 
diation. He was tremulous with astonishment, 
and his eyes gleamed with a ray of repressed 
hope. 

“ Silence, Berthold ! keep yourself calm. Listen 
at least to what this woman wants to say to you.” 

And, taking Margaret's hand, he led her to the 
remaining chair. 
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“ Now, my good woman, sit down and rest your- 
self, said he, kindly and cordially. “You say 
you are come to give back Mynheer Berthold's 
inheritance, — the inheritance Monck has robbed 
him of.” 

“ Monck has turned me out of doors as if I were 
a dog,” screamed Margaret, thumping the table 
with her fist; “but he shall rue it ! I was to have 
been his wife ; it was so agreed between us while 
old Robyn was alive; but Monck has deceived 
me, — the hypocritical rascal ! To-morrow he is to 
marry Laura Kemenaer, because her father has 
plenty of money ; for, you would hardly believe 
it, but he does not love her; he hates her.” 

“ But tell us about the inheritance,” said the 
music-master, impatiently. 

Margaret seemed to pay no attention to this ex- 
clamation, but proceeded in her own way: — 

“And this Laura, — she detests him ; and she is 
so much afraid of him, that the poor girl is pining 
away. Yes, yes, Mynheer Berthold; you don't 
know it, perhaps, but Laura still loves you so much 
that she is wasting away because she is separated 
from you.” 

The young man's anger had entirely disap- 
peared, and he had listened to the old woman with 
beating heart and glistening eyes. And now he 
asked her, in a gentle and soothing tone of 
voice, — 

“Pining away? Laura wasting away? And 
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she loves me still, you say, Margaret ? How can 
you know this?” 

“ It is Monck's great vexation ; and that is why 
he has tried to injure you so cruelly in every way. 
He wants to kill you with annoyances, or to make 
you leave the country ; and he would have pushed 
you hard, for those who have money can do any 
thing.” 

“Yes, evil enough!” said the music-master, 
with a sigh. “But the inheritance! the inhe- 
ritance!” 

“ So it is really Monck who has stained my fair 
fame with slander and lies ?” 

“Who else could it be? Silly child! did you 
not know that?” asked the woman, in astonish- 
ment. 

“You came here to talk about Berthold’s in- 
heritance,” interposed the music-master, with in- 
creasing impatience. 

Margaret settled herself more comfortably in 
her chair, and coughed once or twice, as though 
she were preparing herself for some very weighty 
disclosure. Then, with a cunning smile on her 
features, she began : — 

“Well, we will talk seriously over the matter. 
‘ Clear reckonings make fast friends,' says the pro- 
verb. What will you give me if I put you in the 
way to get back the million which Monck has 
cheated you out of?” 

The music-master looked at Berthold : the 

05* 
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young man’s features wore an expression of sove- 
reign contempt. 

“ You know nothing about it,” he said, disdain- 
fully. 

“ Nothing about it ! I know nothing about it?” 
repeated Margaret. “ Three days after old Robyn’s 
death Monck intrusted to me a secret, — a secret 
fetal to the old cheat, for he has been coaxing and 
begging me for six months past to hold my tongue 
about it. Were this secret known to the lawyers 
the will would be declared invalid.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Conrad, with his 
hands upraised in thankful wonder. “ May your 
words only be true, good woman ! Berthold, then 
we shall rise superior to slander and calumny; 
nothing will obstruct your clear path then ; your 
name shall shine as a star in the firmament of 
art! And this secret, my good woman? this 
secret?” 

“What will you give me if I tell you?” asked 
Margaret, with provoking coolness. 

“What do you ask? what do you want?” 

“You must know I was to have been in old 
Mynheer Robyn’s will, but Monck prevented it. 
If things had been as they ought to have been I 
should have had a good legacy. You will give 
me that legacy?” 

“ How much ? how much ?” 

“Why, a few thousand francs.” 

“How many thousand ?” 
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“I will be reasonable. Is twenty thousand 
francs too much ?” 

“No; you shall have twenty thousand francs; 
twenty-five thousand francs ; thirty thousand.” 

“ That’s what I call speaking to the point,” said 
Margaret, exultingly. “ You are men who don’t 
think of refusing an old woman a bit of bread in 
her declining years. But may I rely on your 
word?” 

“ Doubt not, woman,” answered Conrad. “ The 
service which you render Berthold is worth the 
recompense you ask. You shall have the thirty 
thousand francs: shall she not, Berthold? Are 
you contented, woman? Speak out, now; what is 
this secret?” 

“You won’t deceive me ? Well, I will tell you. 
The law declares that no will is valid which does 
not bear a date.” 

“ Well !” 

“Mynheer Robyn’s will bears no date.” 

The music-master sprung up, opened a drawer 
in the table, and drew forth, with trembling hands, 
a slip of paper. He glanced at it, uttered a cry 
of despair, let the paper fall, and said, bitterly, — 
“Vile trickeiy !” 

“Quick! be off!” interposed Berthold, address- 
ing the astounded Margaret. “I was sure Monck 
had sent you to mock us in our poverty. Oh, if 
you were not a woman !” 

“ What is the matter with you both ? Now I 
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have told you the secret, do you mean to turn me 
away with reproaches ? You don’t know what I 
can do ; I shall not let you off so.” 

“My good woman, you have been deceived. 
Here is an exact copy of the will; it bears date 
April 20th. I am willing to believe that you did 
not come merely to insult us ; but now go away.” 
“April 20th!” repeated Margaret. “Are you 
quite sure ?” 

“ There is the copy of the will : if you can read, 
look at it for yourself.” 

“Has not this mockery lasted long enough?” 
growled the young man. “Are you going, or 
not?” 

“Wait one moment,” said the old woman, rub- 
bing her forehead; “let me think a bit. Ha, 
Monck has been pretending, has been cheating 
me ! And why ? What if my first suspicion were 
true ? Yes, yes ; now I see how it stands.” 
“What do you see?” said the music-master, 
despondingly. 

“ What do I see ? Why, the will is a forgery ; 
Mynheer Robyn never wrote it.” 

“ Explain yourself. What do you mean ?” 

“ Listen. Old Robyn always refused to make a 
will. We feared — Monck and I — that he would 
have a fit and die, without leaving us what he 
had promised. The very morning of his death I 
begged him to make his will. All I could get out 
of him was that he would make it within a fortnight 
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if he did not get better, and that at the end of 
that time I might fetch a notary. There was no 
will ; I am quite sure of that. Monck was alone 
with the old man for nearly an hour. The bell 
rang ; I found Mynheer Robyn lying back dead in 
his chair, and was alarmed because I thought he 
had made no will. Monck told me there was one. 
Do you see what that means ?" 

“ Go on, for God's sake." 

“ You must know that Monck can imitate old 
Robyn's writing so exactly that the master himself 
could never tell the difference. Two -or three 
hours before his death I had said to Monck, ‘If he 
dies suddenly write a will yourself.’ I am sure 
Monck has followed my advice, and all he has said 
since was meant to make me forget this." 

Conrad remained in deep meditation for a short 
time: then he ran to the wall, seized his cloak, 
threw it over his shoulders, and exclaimed, — 

“ Berthold, the letter Monck wrote you. Quick ! 
the letter !" 

“ What are you going to do ?" asked the young 
man: “where are you going?" 

“ The letter, the letter ! Oh, Berthold ! if this 
suspicion is correct you will get your inheritance 
again, and that rascally Monck will be punished." 

“Stay here," said Berthold; “you are ill, Con- 
rad; To-morrow will be soon enough to inquire 
what ground there is for the old woman's suspi- 
cion." 
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“ To-morrow !” exclaimed the music-master. 
“No, no; if I have to run about all night, if I 
drop exhausted in the street, I will try to rescue 
Laura. To-morrow will be too late ! — to-morrow 
she is to marry Monck !” 

“You will rescue Laura V 9 cried Berthold. 
“ What do you mean ? I don’t understand you. 
Can you hinder her marriage ?” 

But Conrad strode hastily out of the room, 
seized the old Margaret’s hand, and dragged her 
along with him, saying, as they went, — 

“ Come ; you must go with me to explain every 
thing. Come ; you shall have the thirty thousand 
fratfcs. Follow me, run if you can : we have not 
a moment to lose.” 

As he went out he cried to his friend, — 

“ Berthold, by God’s help every thing will come 
right, — life, love, fame, wealth, every thing!” 
Then his steps were heard, resounding on the 
stairs, while Berthold fell on his knees and 
breathed an earnest prayer to the Disposer of all 
human destinies. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

“Come, Trees, step along,” said an old woman 
to her companion, as they passed through the city- 
gate toward one of the suburbs. “ Step along, or 
we shall be too late to see the bride. You, who 
have younger legs than I have, you ought to be 
able to keep up with old Beth. ’Tis easy to see 
women are getting worse and worse everyday: 
when I was your age I could have jumped over a 
five-barred gate as easily as I could walk three 
steps.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like running along the street 
like a mad woman,” answered the other; “every- 
body is looking at us.” 

“What does that matter? Step out: poor 
people must not be so nice. . ’Tis all very well for 
rich people, who are always afraid what others 
think of them. But we have nothing either to 
win or to lose, Trees.” 

Trees walked on a while in silence. When they 
had gone some little way into the suburb, and had 
struck into a by-path, she asked, — 

“But, Beth, do you know the bride ? Have you 
ever seen her?” 
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“Yes; I have seen her a few times at church. 
She gave me a franc once when I begged of her ; 
but that must be five months ago/’ 

“And is she really beautiful ?” 

“Very beautiful; like a picture.” 

“ White complexion ?” 

“ White as a lily.” 

“Black eyes ?” 

“Black as pitch.” 

“A little mouth?” 

“Like a rosebud.” 

“Elegant in form?” 

“Like the angels over the high altar.” 

“Well,” said Trees, “there’s one thing I can’t 
understand. Rich people are generally so pretty, 
and fair, and graceful, while poor people are 
coarse and ungainly, with snub noses, big mouths, 
and bony arms. How is it ? All are of one blood, 
surely ?” 

“ Trees, Trees, you are running on finely with 
your tongue,” answered Black Beth. “I fancy 
God has ordered it for the best. Poor people have 
to work, and so they are coarse-featured and bony. 
What would such a tender creature as that do if 
she had to go about in a fish-cart as I have ? She 
would soon be killed outright ; or else her limbs 
would soon become strong and coarse like mine, 
and the sun would tan her face till she was as 
black as I am. You see it is not in the blood. 
Take a .rich man’s child, and make her go about 
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from a child with a costermonger's cart, and it 
would grow up as coarse and rough as you or I.” 

“ And ’tis old Mynheer Robyn’s clerk — the one 
who got all the old miser’s money — who is to 
marry this sweet, pretty creature ? Who would 
have thought it that night when we sat watching 
old Robyn’s corpse ? I shall never forget him, — 
the ugly old sinner, with no eyelashes. If I had 
no husband, and he were to propose to me, I should 
scream with fright. Only fancy living all one’s 
life with that ugly face opposite you ! But how 
can so beautiful a girl love such an ugly wretch 
as that ?” 

“ Money, Trees; money, my child!” 

“ Money? ‘But the man’s the same for all 
that.’ ” 

“ Yes, — a man as we fancy men to be. But we 
are wrong.” 

“A marriage without love ! It must be a hell 
upon earth ; and yet rich folk seem to live more 
peacefully than we do. There are many things in 
life beyond us, that’s clear.” 

“Well, Trees, ’tis simple enough. What is the 
use of love in a family ? To comfort one another 
in sorrow, to bear together the heavy burden of 
life till we come to the churchyard together. 
Those who have no sorrows, and sing and dance 
their way through life, what do they want with 
love ?” 

“I don’t think you know much about it, Beth : 
26 
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how can you know in your garret what goes on in 
rich people’s houses ?” 

“ Was I not a charwoman for twenty years, and 
have I not slaved and toiled in a hundred great 
houses ? And don’t the servants tell every thing 
that goes on?” 

“ And how are marriages made in rich houses, 
then ?” 

“You see, I will tell you all about it. Every 
girl knows beforehand what money she is going 
to have ; ‘but the heart is young and love is blind,’ 
as the proverb says. It generally happens that the 
young girl has cast her eyes on some handsome, 
fine young fellow, without ever asking how much 
money he is to have. Then comes the father, who 
has to drive a bargain for her, and he shows the 
handsome young fellow to the door. Then the 
old people begin to fear their daughter will give 
them trouble, and they look out a husband for 
her. Some fine day comes the father and says to 
the girl, ‘I have found so many hundred thousand 
francs for you: you will marry well.’ She gets 
the husband into the bargain ; and whether she 
has ever seen him or not, whether he is so ugly 
that little children are frightened at him, or whe- 
ther he is a thorough rascal, that is never once 
thought of. The poor girl cries, sobs, and is very 
low-spirited for a few days, and then she marries 
the money and the man.” 

“Oh, you are always abusing the rich!” said 
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Trees, interrupting her. “What you have just 
described may happen once now and then; and 
so it is in our street sometimes. Some of our 
neighbors make their children marry against their 
inclinations for the sake of a trifle of money ; but 
that cannot be the rule among rich people any 
more than among the poor.” 

“Yes, there is something in what you say, 
Trees ; but, anyhow, that’s how it is with this old 
Kemenaer, whose daughter is going to marry a 
man as ugly as a brute, only because he has lots 
of money. From her childhood she knew and 
loved a young gentleman who lived at Mynheer 
Robyn’s, and her father had given his consent to 
their marriage. Everybody thought that Berthold 
— I think that is his name — was to have his uncle’s 
money; but the will gave every thing to the clerk. 
All at once the wind changed, and the young 
lady’s affections set in another quarter. She loved 
Berthold, — now she loves the clerk; that is, her 
love went with the money. Step out a bit faster : 
only see what a crowd there is at Mynheer Keme- 
naer’s door! Yes, yes, Trees; so things go on in 
great houses. We should say it was perjury and 
selling one’s self ; but what do we know about it?” 
“ Now, Beth, before we blame people we ought 
to put ourselves in their place for a moment. If 
you were rich and had a daughter, you would not 
let her marry a young man who had not a penny 
in the world, would you.? ‘Gold buys, butter,’ 
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says the proverb. And, after all, there is small 
love in a house where the mice die of starvation.” 
“ True enough ; I don*t say she ought to have 
married Berthold : but are there no young men in 
her own station that she must go and choose that 
old baboon without a bit of eyelashes, because he 
has a million? Well, here we are at last: stand 
just behind me ; it must be a strong fellow who 
can push back old Beth. We must get close up 
to the door, or we shall not see the bride at all.** 
“Oh, Beth, what magnificent coaches! And 
the coachman with his bright livery, — why, he is 
as gay as a parrot on his perch.** 

“Don’t go too near the horses, Trees ; they are 
not as civil as their masters. Look how impa- 
tiently they are pawing the ground, and how 
proudly they toss their heads. *Tis the full manger 
that does that. Our old neighbor the carrier’s 
horse is never so happy as when he can stand 
stock-still. Horses are like men, child ; some eat 
a good deal and work very little; others work 
themselves almost to death and get veiy little to 
eat. Let us stand here close to this group of girls, 
and we shall hear what they say about it.** 

In front of Mynheer Kemenaer’s house was as- 
sembled a large crowd of people, mostly women 
and girls of the lower ranks, who were gathered 
into little knots and were discussing Laura’s mar- 
riage to the wealthy Monck, and the splendid 
clothes she was to wear. One of them was busily 
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explaining how Mademoiselle Kemenaer was to 
wear a dress of silver satin with lace white as 
driven snow ; how she would he covered with dia- 
monds from her head to her feet; and how she 
would dazzle every one who looked at her with 
the splendor of the jewels she was to wear in her 
ears, on her bosom, and on her wrists. The others 
were listening with gaping mouths and open eyes, 
, and every heart was beating with envious longings. 

As soon as the description of the gorgeous bri- 
dal dress was finished all the listeners broke forth 
in exclamations of wonder; even Black Beth 
clasped her hands and protested she could not 
believe any thing so grand as that. Then the dis- 
cussion turned on the happiness of the rich, and 
especially of Laura, who was not only rich herself, 
but was to be the wife of a man worth a million. 
How happy and proud she must be ! She would 
have nothing to do all her life long but ride in her 
carriage, live in a chdteau , have twenty servants to 
obey the least sign of her will ; rich as the sea is 
deep, dressed like a queen, and making everybody 
stare with the brilliance of her appearance. What 
a lot was hers ! These simple women and girls 
could imagine no higher bliss on earth; and if any 
one had told them that Laura Kemenaer was sad, 
and that beneath the glittering diamonds was a 
heart that throbbed and ached with agony, they 
would only have marvelled at her ingratitude. 

And yet, while hundreds of her sex were envy- 
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in g the poor girl her happiness, poor Laura was 
enduring an anguish so intolerable that she praye<l 
for death as a release. 

In one of the upper rooms of Kemenaer's house 
were a few women — dressmakers, modistes , servants 
— busy in adorning the bride. Ordinarily on such 
occasions of joyful preparation there is much 
cheerful gossip ; as each article of dress is put on 
and its folds duly adjusted, there are compliments 
and exclamations of delight. 

Here, on the contrary, there reigned a dreary, 
unbroken silence. The women looked so solemn 
and so full of commiseration. There were no 
flatteries, no smiles ; and if a word was uttered it 
was in an undertone, and accompanied with a sigh. 

Laura was standing among them with her eyes 
fixed on the ground. She submitted to be turned 
and arranged as the women pleased, and gave no 
sign of consciousness. She was pale as death. 
Around her thin mouth was a bluish circle, and 
her face bore signs of passionate and continuous 
tears. She trembled violently as she stood, and 
her limbs moved convulsively. Whenever a ques- 
tion was addressed to her she answered it by 
moving her head, or by a loolfc so sad, so despair- 
ing, that all around her were moved to tears. The 
whole scene was more like the pinioning of a pri- 
soner to be led to the scaffold. 

When at length the bride was ready, and 
adorned with all her jewels, the attendants could 
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not suppress the expression of their admiration. 
“ How lovely! how splendid! how rich!” they 
whispered to one another. 

And indeed the bride was lovely to look on. A 
dress of watered satin, which seemed woven with 
threads of silver, clasped her bosom and fell in 
graceful folds to the ground ; a wreath of orange- 
flowers crowned her jet-black hair ; from her head 
floated down a veil of lace which enveloped her 
whole person in an enchanting transparent cloud. 
The green light of emeralds shone in her ears; 
the ruddy glow of rubies was on her arms ; but it 
was Qn her bosom that the art of the jeweller had 
concentrated his costliest jewels into a flashing, 
dazzling focus of splendor. This was Monck’s 
most valuable present, — a spray of roses com- 
posed of brilliants so large, so numerous, and of 
such exquisite purity, that at every moment they 
sparkled and glanced like spires of keenest 
flame. 

For some little time the astonished tirewomen 
stood gazing at the magnificent bride, and touch- 
ing here and there a fold of her dress or of her 
veil. At length one of them said, in a tone which 
indicated pity rather than flattery, — 

“ I wish you joy, mademoiselle : you are quite 
ready.” 

Laura moved slowly toward a chair; but the 
modisfe-in-chief uttered a cry of alarm, and seized 
her by the arm. 
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“ Mademoiselle, you must not sit down; you 
will crease your bridal dress !” 

A smile so painful, so scornful, so mournful, 
flitted across Laura’s features, that the woman fell 
back in amazement and awe. The poor girl sat 
down, and seemed to take pleasure in disarranging 
her dress ; but she spoke not a word, nor did she 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

Mynheer Kemenaer entered the room. Finding 
the preparations completed, he thanked the attend- 
ants and dismissed them. It was with a thrill of 
anguish that Laura saw them withdraw, and as 
soon as the door had closed on them she burst 
into tears and exclaimed, — 

“ Thank God, I can at least weep in peace before 
my mouth utters its peijured vow.” 

Her father took her hand and said, beseech- 
ingly,— 

“Laura, my child, be yourself for a moment. 
Our doom will soon be sealed.” 

The poor girl sprang to her feet, threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, and cried, in accents of 
despair, — 

“Father, father, would to God we could die 
now, thus, in each other’s embrace ! Would that 
He would place the barrier of death between us 
and Monck ! Oh, how would our souls praise the 
Lord for his goodness !” 

“ Silence, Laura ; do not talk so. For my sake 
restrain your tears. You are expected down- 
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stairs now. Every one wishes to see you. You 
must follow me now.” 

“Is he there already?” asked the girl, with an 
expression of terror. 

“No, not yet; one of the witnesses and a few 
of our friends. They know your dressing is com- 
pleted. We must not he uncivil ; there is no help 
now.” 

“ No help!” repeated the girl. “ Nothing can 
bring help now ! Has God indeed abandoned me ? 
No hope more ! none ! The evil spirit will have 
my soul forever, forever! Oh, I cannot yet be- 
lieve it ! it is too dreadful ! In a few hours I shall 
belong to Aim, be his property, and the slave of 
his will.” 

These thoughts seemed to make her wild with 
agony : she stretched out her hands and pointed 
toward the wall, as if to repel some phantom of 
terror. 

Her wretched father shook his head slowly, and 
made a violent effort to restrain his tears: his 
cheeks and his lips quivered with anguish. He 
then took his daughter’s hand again, and said, 
mournfully, — 

“Laura, my beloved Laura, do not aggravate 
my sufferings. You promised me yesterday that 
you would be strong and calm, that you would 
console yourself for your unhappiness by reflect- 
ing that you had rescued your father from disgrace 
and ruin. Why do you break your loving pro- 
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mise? Mynheer Monck is already so terribly 
vexed, he has already spoken of breaking off his 
marriage to you in order to avenge on me your 
lack of affection and gratitude. If you now put 
him to shame in the presence of the assembled 
crowd, and awaken his wrath by your unconquer- 
able hatred, what, think you, will he do ? He will 
refuse your hand ; and then your father would be 
dragged to prison and doomed to everlasting dis- 
grace.” 

At this moment the sound of wheels and the 
neighing of spirited horses were heard at the door. 
Both father and daughter shuddered convulsively 
and in sympathy ; they knew too well whose ar- 
rival it announced. 

Kemenaer knelt at his daughter’s feet and im- 
plored her: — 

“ Laura, Laura, he is come ! See, I am at your 
feet on my bended knees. Have pity on your 
poor father ! Come, come down with me. Wipe 
away your tears ; hide your feelings from the im- 
pertinent gaze of those around you. Try to smile : 
forgive me, Laura, forgive me; my dreary fate 
compels me.” 

He rose and took her hand ; he induced her to 
stand up, and would have led her out of the room, 
but she struggled and resisted, as though her feet 
were rooted to the floor. 

“My God, my God!” cried Kemenaer, covering 
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his face with his hands; “she will doom me to 
everlasting shame, after all.” 

Laura was touched and roused by her father’s 
heart-rending cry; and, as though inspired with 
some new resolve, she raised her eyes, advanced 
to the door, and said, with a grim attempt at a 
smile, — 

“Come, father, come; it is over now: I sur- 
render myself to my doom. Come; make your 
mind easy about me.” 

She ran quickly down-stairs, followed by her 
father, and entered the drawing-room. When she 
heard the voice of Monck mingling in the general 
conversation her courage failed her, and it was 
with slow step and an air of deepest dejection that 
she entered the room, leaning on her father’s 
arm. 

At her appearance a murmur of admiration was 
heard throughout the room, and the words “ How 
beautiful! how magnificent !” greeted her on all 
sides. The guests thought it but natural that her 
eyes should be red with weeping, and that she 
should be very pale ; quite natural that she should 
tremble on the threshold of a life so new, so 
strange. 

But Mynheer Monck thought otherwise. He 
looked furtively at Laura and quivered with rage 
when he read in her whole bearing and expression 
that her aversion to him was as intense as ever. 
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However, he composed his features into a smile 
which was meant to be very agreeable, and ap- 
proached to greet his lovely bride. 

“ Come, come ; keep up your courage, dearest 
one,” said he ; “these young girls have a trick of 
crying always when they are going to be married. 
But it is a joyous and a happy day, nevertheless. 
Hold up your head, and let our friends admire 
your lovely face. It is pale, very pale, Laura. 
These gentlemen would almost fancy you were 
sorry to be married.” 

Laura felt more dead than alive, and could not 
utter a word in reply. Her whole frame trembled 
so violently that the rustling of her satin dress 
might be heard all over the room. 

Monck whispered in her ear, with a smile on 
his face, — 

“ You look like a lamb that is being led to the 
slaughter. Make some display of affection for 
me, or I will crush your father beneath my ven- 
geance.” 

Kemenaer had read in Monck’s eyes what was 
passing within his breast, and in intensest anguish 
he took his daughter's hand. 

“Laura, Laura,” he whispered, “remember your 
promise.” 

“ Mademoiselle will not refuse her bridegroom 
her gracious smile?” asked Monck. 

The poor girl drew a deep sigh, as though her 
heart would burst. She smiled and tried to look 
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as though she were happy ; but still the predomi- 
nant expression of her eyes was unutterable agony 
and deadly despair. 

“I am not sorry,” said she; “I am not afraid; 
but let us be going. Oh, Monck, Monck, be not 
angry with me; forgive my dejection; I hardly 
know what I am doing. Come, let us go to the 
registrar, to the church ! — quick ! or I shall go 
mad.” 

“I would gratify your flattering impatience with 
great pleasure,” answered Monck, “but it is not 
possible, my love. Our second carriage has not 
yet arrived, and we cannot set out until it comes. 
Meanwhile, be amiable and self-possessed, and do 
not prevent our friends from admiring your mag- 
nificent array. Your father is beckoning to me : 
I have a few words to exchange with him.” 

Turning himself to the company, he said, in 
that tone of lofty and imperious politeness which 
is proper to those who bow down before the shrine 
of wealth, — 

“ Gentlemen, be kind enough to excuse me for 
a moment. I have a few things to settle with my 
father-in-law. Be good enough to entertain the 
bride during my absence ; her emotion is naturally 
great. But when we assemble at the wedding- 
dinner you will be fascinated by her blithe and 
amiable demeanor.” 

And then he followed Kemenaer into a little 
room beyond. 

27 
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“Well,” said Laura’s father; “before we go to 
church you have something to give me.” 

Monck looked at him for a moment without 
speaking. 

“Have you not brought the paper with you ?” 
asked Kemenaer, in alarm. “ Answer me at once : 
what is your intention?” 

“I am thinking whether I should not rather 
break off the marriage, and drive to the attorney- 
general instead of the church.” 

“You cannot entertain such a thought !” groaned 
Kemenaer. “After I have tortured my child for 
six months for your sake, you cannot wreak your 
vengeance on me. And why should you ? Have 
I not been cruel enough ?” 

“These are but words,” said Monck, with a 
smile of bitter derision. “Your daughter is an 
ungrateful creature ; she degrades me in presence 
of your friends. My blood is boiling in my veins. 
Wealth has made me proud, Kemenaer: it wounds 
me to the quick, and goads me to ftny, to see that 
Laura is the only being who bows not her will to 
mine.” 

“But, Monck, what can I do now? Is it my 
fault? Every thing is ready now. Laura is sad, 
I confess ; but it is the anticipation that crushes 
her. Once married, she will find out the consola- 
tions and alleviations of her lot. You will treat 
her kindly, and she will feel grateful to you; gra- 
dually she will learn to esteem you, and, perhaps, 
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to love you. Come, give me the paper; for God’s 
sake, give it me !” 

Monck seemed to take great pleasure in wit- 
nessing the agony of Laura’s father, and stood 
silent while he clasped his hands in entreaty, with- 
out deigning other answer than a dubious shake 
of his head. 

“But,” continued Kemenaer, “if you don’t wish 
Laura for your wife, take half my fortune as the 
price of the fatal writing. Do so, dear Monck ; I 
will bless you as my deliverer, as my daughter’s 
benefactor.” 

“ Two hundred thousand francs,” muttered 
Monck, with a smile. “But with Laura I have 
them all the same.” 

“ Oh, leave me my honor and my child, and take 
all, all I possess. Then would I kneel before you 
in gratitude.” 

Monck opened a pocket-book, drew forth a scrap 
of paper, and gave it to Kemenaer. 

“There, take your paper,” said he; “I must 
have Laura. Otherwise you might still let her 
marry that drunken poet.” 

Kemenaer raised the paper with trembling 
bands, looked at it with a cry of triumph, and 
then tore it into a thousand pieces and trampled 
them beneath his feet. The fatal signature he 
threw in the fire, and looked at the flame steadily, 
until nothing remained of the dreaded document 
but a few thin white ashes. 
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When Mynheer Kemenaer turned round again 
his head was erect, and he confronted Monck with 
a manly and threatening look, which astonished 
and almost terrified Laura's bridegroom. Monck 
concealed his emotion beneath a contemptuous 
smile, and asked, — 

“What do you mean by this unwonted be- 
havior?" 

“ I mean that I am now pondering whether I 
shall not interfere to stop this marriage," answered 
Kemenaer. “Anyhow, mynheer, I will tolerate 
no incivility from you, and you shall respect my 
daughter’s sorrow, or else- " 

Monck trembled^and grew pale. 

“Or else you will put me out of your house? 
Simpleton ! do you fancy I have not provided for 
every chance of war? You don’t know Monck. 
If I had not found among old Robyn’s papers 
others which criminate you, you don’t imagine I 
should have given you up this ?" 

“Other papers? You are deceiving me. There 
was nothing but this one signature which would 
criminate me." 

“Two others," said Monck, in a triumphant 
tone. “ Come, come, friend Kemenaer ; I will give 
them to you as we return from church." 

Kemenaer felt pretty sure that Monck was de- 
ceiving him ; but so intense was the dread of the 
craft of his enemy, that he followed him without 
another word. They both entered the drawing- 
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room, and found Laura seated on a chair, with her 
eyes fixed on the floor, and the company gazing 
at her in silent wonder. 

“Mynheer Van Dol, our second witness, is not 
yet come,” said Monck, with impatient irritation. 
“I will go and look out along the avenue, and if 
he is not coming we will set off without him and 
choose another witness. Get yourself ready, mean- 
while, Laura; I shall return in a moment to give 
the signal for our departure.” 

He left the room and opened the house-door to 
look down the long avenue. The women who had 
been watching so long for a glimpse of the bride 
drew back in alarm at his unexpected appearance. 
When he had again closed the door, Black Beth 
exclaimed, — 

“ Well, didn’t I tell you that he had no eyebrows 
or eyelashes ?” 

“ What a hideous old rogue he is !” said a young 
girl. “He is enough to kill one with fright.” 
“What an oily face !” said another. “I would 
not have him, for m/part, for all his money.” 
“Yes, you may say so now,” remarked a third; 
“ but you would bear a great deal to ride in your 
coach all the rest of your life.” 

“Did you notice,” asked another, “how his cat’s 
eyes twinkled ? He is a man I should not like to 
meet alone in a wood. He may have as much 
gold as he likes, but he has a black heart under 
his embroidered coat, for all that.” 

27 * 
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Black Beth whispered in her friend’s ear, — 

“Now the bride is coming, Trees; for, look, 
there they are getting the carriages drawn up.” 

“There she is ! there she is I” suddenly shouted 
the whole crowd, pressing eagerly toward the 
door. 

Black Beth, who was taken by surprise by the 
sudden rush, thrust her long bony arms into the 
group before her, who hindered her view, and con- 
trived to clear for herself an open space. 

“Oh, how lovely, how lovely!” cried the wo- 
men. “ Only look, what diamonds ! She is like 
the Madonna in the great church ! They make 
one’s eyes ache to look at them ; her bosom looks 
as if it was on fire. Good heavens, what a beau- 
tiful creature ! Out of the way, out of the way ! 
there she comes !” 

The curious women were suddenly and violently 
pushed aside by four men of singular appearance, 
rough and unpolished in manner, who moved and 
spoke as if they were entitled to command there. 
They paid no attention to th€ cries and murmurs 
of the girls, but walked boldly into the house at 
the very moment when the door was opened to 
allow the bride to pass out. 

One of the four advanced to the bridegroom, 
and whispered something in his ear. Monck be- 
came pale as death, and he was obliged to grasp 
the arm of a gentleman near him to prevent him- 
self from falling. He then stepped aside with the 
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person who had spoken to him, and they were 
overheard whispering earnestly to each other. 

Kemenaer trembled with amazement, while 
Laura raised her eyes to heaven in hope of some 
unlooked-for deliverance. The spectators looked 
at one another inquiringly. 

Monck turned round and said to Laura and her 
father, with an emotion he strove in vain to con- 
ceal, — 

“ Something strange has happened to me, some- 
thing I cannot understand. I must go with these 
-gentlemen immediately. Don’t be alarmed : it is 
a mere trifle. Some one has been slandering me ; 
a word of mine will set all right. Wait for me a 
moment, — a quarter of an hour at furthest. I 
shall soon be back again.” 

He then followed the unknown personage, en- 
tered a carriage which was in waiting, accompa- 
nied by three of the four strangers. He spoke to 
the coachman, the whip was heard, the carriage 
drove rapidly down the avenue, and had already 
vanished from the Mew of the bewildered com- 
pany before any of them could summon courage 
to utter a word. 

“ Well, the old rogue is gone to jail !” shouted 
Black Beth. “He had the look of a gallows-bird, 
sure enough!” 

“Don’t show your joy so plainly,” said Keme- 
naer to Laura, with feverish eagerness, as he no- 
ticed the glad, grateful smile which lighted up the 
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pale features of the poor girl. “ They were officers 
of justice! What can it mean? Go in, Laura; 
keep yourself quiet. I will go and see what it is, 
and as soon as I learn any thing I will come back 
and tell you. Go in ; go in !” 

And, so saying, he sprang into one of the car- 
riages and shouted to the coachman, — 

“As quick as you can ; to the police-court !” 
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CHAPTER XHL 

Berthold was standing with his arms folded, 
looking out of the window of his miserable attic, 
over the tiles of the neighboring houses. His eye 
was fixed upon the lofty church-spire before him, 
the weathercock of which gleamed bright in the 
sunshine. The hapless young man marked with 
desperate calmness the slow advance of the hands 
of the clock. Each time that the bell chimed the 
quarters, its sound smote drearily on his heart and 
elicited an echoing groan of agony. 

As the time drew near, he became paler and 
paler, and his eye became wild and restless : at 
length he tore himself from the window, struck 
his forehead with his clenched fist, and exclaimed, 
dejectedly, — 

“ Ten o’clock ! And Conrad has not returned. 
All hope is lost !” 

And then, after a pause of gloomy thought, he 
continued : 

“ Look, there she is ! The bridal wreath is on 
her head. She is leaning on Monck’s arm. Evil 
is triumphant : he is smiling gladly ; she steps into 
the carriage; the horses fly along at full speed. 
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Clouds of incense fill the church, and the hymn 
of praise peals along the vaulted roof. And look ! 
— she is kneeling at the altar ; Monck is placing 
the bridal ring on her finger; the priest asks 
whether she will love him; she answers, yes! It 
is done ! All is over !” 

He fell back into a chair, and tried to control 
his impetuous despair. 

“Can the yearning after fame, thirst of im- 
mortal renown, — can these be wrong in God’s 
sight? or is my lot the punishment of my pride ? 
I was young; I felt the might of genius within 
me ; my future lay before me, all bright and glo- 
rious. A maiden fair and pure as an angel was to 
have strewed my path with sweetest flowers ; I was 
to be rich, renowned; — and God has sent me this! 
My soul aspired too high. I have despised those 
who could not soar, those from whom God has 
withheld genius and learning. And now I am 
smitten down in my pride. The eagle lies gro- 
velling in the mire with bruised and shattered 
wing. Could I have bowed down before the de- 
mon of gold, what a gentle, happy, brilliant life I 
might have passed away ! And now, what am I? 
A craven, crushed, and abject worm. I cannot 
gain my daily bread ; I have lived on the bounty 
of my poor friend ; I am powerless, useless, worth- 
less. Slander has withered my fair fame. I am 
reputed a drunkard ; I drown my soul in gin ! 
Oh, my God ! and I am to go to-day to this vile 
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impostor, and grovel at his feet, and accept as an 
alms some little portion of my own inheritance !” 
Suddenly a gloomy smile came over his features. 
His arms fell heavily down by his side, and his 
tears began to flow abundantly. He was roused 
from his reverie by a noise on the stairs. A sud- 
den joy lighted up his countenance; he sprang 
up and cried, — 

“Ha, there comes Conrad! Good news, per- 
haps. Laura’s deliverance — Monck’s punishment 
— love — happiness — fame! No, no; woe is me! 
I am fast losing my senses.” 

He looked at his friend’s mournful facte, which 
bore traces of utter exhaustion, and asked, 
eagerly,— 

“Well, Conrad, what news? Was Margaret’s 
accusation false? — a mere invention of Monck’s 
own, to crush me still deeper down into despair?” 
“Alas!” said the music-master, with a deep 
sigh, “however that may be, Laura’s lot must be 
decided to-day. How it wrings my heart to relin- 
quish the last hope of rescue !” 

“You are ill, Conrad. Oh, how shall I ever 
repay your kindness? Sit down; don’t speak; 
keep yourself quiet: your fever is coming on 
again.” 

The music-master sank into a chair, and said, 
with a bitter smile, — 

“This is not my bad day; to-morrow let me 

rest a moment, and fetch my breath.” 
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The young man sat down in silence beside his 
friend, and took his hand and pressed it tenderly. 
After a few moments Conrad said, — 

“ Berthold, I have been standing in the avenue 
of Kemenaer’s house. The wedding-coaches drew 
along by my side. I saw Monck come out with a 
laugh of triumph on his hideous face : he returned 
to fetch the hapless victim of his hatred.” 

“ And you saw them go off to the registrar’s, — 
to the church ?” 

“ No ; I stood a moment crushed by the wretched 
certainty that nothing could deliver the poor inno- 
cent land) from the claws of the ferocious beast. 
Still, I thought, even yet there is hope, — at the 
last moment. I ran to the police-office, and 
sought the magistrate who heard Margaret’s story 
last night: I could not find him. I ran to his 
house : he was not at home. I ran back to the 
police-office. I questioned constables and clerks : 
all in vain ! Everybody laughed in my face. At 
length I gave up my search in mere exhaustion. 
We are indeed unfortunate, my friend; but, oh, 
what a lot is Laura’s !” 

Berthold covered his face with his hands, and 
remained silent. 

“ Oh, how glad I was ! how happy my treacher- 
ous hope made me !” continued the music-master, 
after a brief pause. “ When I told the whole story 
to the magistrate, and laid before him the grave 
suspicions I had of Monck, he seemed quite con- 
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vinced. He said he would inquire into it at once, 
if it obliged him to sit up all night. I made 
him see that* the dear girl's life depended on it. 
The magistrate has been unable to stop the fatal 
marriage. Margaret’s charge is a false one. Ber- 
thold, I am grieved at your wretchedness, my 
friend: but he of good courage; time may heal 
your wounds.” 

The young man shook his head, rose from his 
seat, and said, with a resigned and steady voice, — 
“Well, Conrad, let not affliction crush all our 
energies. So it is : tears are of no use. Let us 
accept our lot with patience and resignation. To- 
morrow we shall be far away. Another land will 
restore your health, and give me back my peace 
of mind. Yes ; I will amend; I will work. All 
my idle . dreams shall flee away, and I will strive 
to repay your self-sacrifice and love.” 

“You persist, then, in your terrible resolve? 
You will go and accept money from that hateful 
Monck?” 

Their attention was attracted from this miserable 
subject by the sound of a voice on the stairs : — 
“Not there, mynheer; higher up, quite at the 
top. Open the little black door. Yes; there.” 

“ Mynheer Kemenaer !” exclaimed both. 
“Excuse the liberty I am taking,” said Keme- 
naer, with his hat in his hand. “ Mynheer Robyn, 
I bring you important news. Monck has been 
apprehended and put in prison.” 

28 
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“Good heavens!” shouted Berthold; “and is 
Laura his wife ?” 

“No; she was just stepping into the carriage. 
God had compassion on her.” 

Berthold fell back into his friend’s arms, and 
cried, with tears of joy,— 

“ Conrad, Conrad, Laura is not married. Dear 
Laura is rescued !” 

“Thank you, Mynheer Robyn, for feeling so 
tender an interest in my child. And I am happy 
that I can give you further tidings. Monck is 
imprisoned on suspicion of having forged your 
uncle’s will. If the charge is made out, you will 
be put in possession of the inheritance of which 
you have been robbed. They are now busy seal- 
ing up all Monck’s papers.” 

“Berthold, now you need not degrade yourself 
before Monck!” shouted the exulting music- 
master. 

Kemenaer’s countenance assumed a grave and 
earnest expression, as he stammered forth, — 
“Mynheer Robyn, you think me, doubtless, a 
man who would have sold his daughter’s happiness 
for gold. I pray you, think not so ill of me. God 
has punished me for my sins: I have lived six 
months of dreary expiation. I come to you, 
mynheer, as an afflicted parent, to implore my 
daughter’s life at your hands. Oh, Berthold, be 
my son ! deliver my Laura from certain death. 
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Your love alone can keep her back from the grave 
which yawns to receive her.” 

“ What ? Do I understand you aright ? Laura 
my wife ? Impossible !” 

“Do you accede to my request?” asked Keme- 
naer. 

“Oh, I am beside myself! Thanks, thanks be 
to God !” 

“ In that case, Mynheer Robyn, I will not de- 
ceive you. My fortune will be much less than 
you think, — than it has been ; not more than half, 
perhaps. Once in my life I committed an injus- 
tice : I must make restitution. I shall henceforth 
try whether love and joy can again flow into my 
heart. I must !make a heavy sacrifice of money 
for peace of conscience. You will yourself be 
very rich; there is no doubt of that. But will 
Laura’s diminished fortune affect your magnani- 
mous resolve ?” 

Berthold uttered a cry of joy, and threw himself 
into Kemenaer’s arms. 

“It is a dream,” he exclaimed. “Let me give 
you the sweet name of father ! And I too must 
give away much of my wealth to make up for in- 
justices once committed for the sake of gold. 
We will seek out the hapless sufferers and sur- 
round ourselves with happy faces. What a blessed 
bond between me and my father !” 

The tears gushed from Kemenaer’s eyes, and he 
pressed the young man convulsively to his heart. 
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Then Berthold, releasing himself suddenly, said, 
in a tone of great decision, — 

“ One condition I must make, — an indispensable 
one.” 

“ What is it?” asked Kemenaer, in alarm. 

44 You see, Mynheer Kemenaer, the man who 
stands before us” (pointing to Conrad) “ is an angel 
of goodness. He has tended me as a father, toiled 
for me like a slave. I have eaten of his bread in 
my sorrow ; he has borne my cross for me, sacri- 
ficed for me his substance, his position, his health, 
and borne for me the burden of slander. He must 
share my happiness as he has shared my misery. 
My condition is this : Conrad must be my brother 
and my friend ; he must live with me, never leave 
me, and use my wealth as his own.” 

Conrad smiled and wept, but could say nothing. 
Kemenaer seized his hand eagerly, and said, — 

“ My dear Conrad, I assent to this condition 
with exceeding joy. You know how Laura has 
ever respected you. You know not how often in 
her affliction she mentioned your name. Let a 
bond of lotfe unite us all henceforth. Berthold, 
you, Laura, and I, will form one household. I 
shall become an artist in time, — so far at least as 
to admire whatever is noble, and loving, and good. 
Come, Conrad, let me embrace you too. This is 
the happiest day of my life !” 

He pressed Conrad a moment to his heart, and 
then said, — 
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“ Come, come, both of you. How glad my poor 
Laura will be ! She is expecting us.” 

“Does Laura know you are here? Does she 
know why ?” 

“ She does. But come ; my carriage is at the 
door; the horses shall fly along.” 

“But; our clothes!” said the young man, 

sorrowfully. 

“Never mind your clothes.” 

“ Come, come,” shouted Berthold, seizing Con- 
rad’s hand, and dragging him in his eagerness 
down the stairs. 

They sprang into the carriage. Kemenaer gave 
the word: the whip was immediately in active 
exercise, and, as if the horses knew they were 
messengers of joy, they dashed forward, and made 
a shower of sparks fly from the road. 

Soon they reached the city-gate, and soon had 
turned into the avenue which led to Kemenaer’s 
house. When they stood still at the door, the 
horses were smoking like furnaces, and the foam 
hung in flakes about the bits. 

Followed by both the friends, Kemenaer ran in, 
opened the door of the little room behind, which 
was Laura’s usual resort. They found the poor 
girl on her knees, in a corner of the room, with 
clasped hands and her eyes uplifted to heaven. 

“Laura, dear Laura!” cried her father, “rise 
up ; welcome your happiness : here is your bride- 
groom !” 

28 * 
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The maiden sprang up and ran with outstretched 
arms to meet the young man. Ere she reached 
him she stood still, looked toward heaven, and 
cried, with joy indescribable, — 

“ Thanks, thanks, O my God ! Thou hast heard 
me ! Berthold, Berthold !” 

She fell, half fainting, into Berthold' s arms; 
and on her pallid features was a smile of consum- 
mate bliss, of compensated affliction, and grati- 
tude beyond words. 


THE END. 
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